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THE TATA IRON AND STEEL COMPANY, LIMITED. 

Evidence of Messrs. A. R. DALAL, R. MATHER and 
J. C. MAHINDRA, representing the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company, Limited, recorded at Calcutta on 
Monday, the 2Qth November, 1933. 

Vresidviit. —Air, llaial, you and Air, Malhor i'i;pri‘seiit tlio 'J'atii lion 
and Steel Cojnpan,y in this enquiry!-' 

Mr. Da/n/,,—Ye-s, 

/’vei'tdnid. —Wlial i,s vimr position in the Steel Company? 

Mr. Dalai. —I am a Dii-eetor ol the liini of Managiiif; Agents, Messr.s. 
Tata Sons, Limited, 

Pre.i'nielit.—You rcpiesont Ateasrs. Tata Sous, Limited, on the ITivoetorate 
of the Steel Company? 

Mr. Dalai. —1 am not on the Direetorate of the Steel Company. 

Piii.iiilcnl .—Yon lue on the Direetorate of ATessns. Tata Sons'? 

Mr. Dalai. —Yes. 

Pre.-iident. —^Alr, Alather, you are the eliief teehnical adviser to the Steel 
Company ? 

Mr. Matkitr. —Yes. 

Pre.sident. —1 think, Gentlemen, probably the most convenient course for 
Us to follow will be to take the qtie,stions involved in this enquiry in the 
order in which you have raised them iu your represe.utation and iliscuss 
them in that oidcr. That would suit you 

Mr. Dakd. —Yes. 

President. —Tlicn we begin with CJiapter 1 of your I'epi'e.sentatioji. That 
Chapter is really iu the nature of an introduction to the detailed discussion 
which follows in the rest of the representntioii, hut there are one or two 
questions to which you refer in that representation which 1 should like to raise 
straightaway for iliscussion. If you look at paragraph d of that Chapter 
you find that you refer to tlux.'e factoj-s which govern the success of anv 
scheme of protection -the cost of production, the volume of production and 
the price.s of finished products. The point that T want to raise for oonsidcra- 
tion at tlii.s stage is whether there i.s not a fairly close connection between 
the volume of production and the prices of finished products. 1 am raising 
that point in order to avoid any misunder.standing, T am raising that for 
this reason that when we are trying to estimate the eifoct of the policy 
of protection in the pa.st, it is necessary for us to have a fairly clear idea 
as to the way in which prices have reacted upon tlie volume of production 
and the eonsumplioii in the country. 1 was looking at the .Indian wholesale 
index unmher. The only real index munhor for India is the Calcutta wholesale 
index number. Taking the past six years from 1927 to 1932, I find that the 
general fall in the prices of all commodities taken together is somewhere 
about 40 per cent. Now I should like to bo able to state at least approxi¬ 
mately the extent to which the prices of protec^ted classes of steel have 
varied within the same ijcriod. 1 could not get any information of the kind 
necessary for that purpose from any of your statements. It is obviously out 
of the question to take your average price of finished steel because the average 
prjgji lAs bfien affected to great extent by^ the variation in the distribu¬ 
tion of the (yitput of different tJasse.s of products. Is there any way in which 
you can compile for me, so to speak, an index number for prices of protected 
steel? 
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Mr. Dalai. —Shall we supply you with the average import prices ot tour 
or five classes of protected steel i' 

Preside.ni. —That would not help us very much, AVhat T uarit to got i' 
the weighted average index for steel of all protoctofl classes. We have got 
British import prices and Continental import prices for vtiriou.s classes oi 
products. The problem would still remain how exactly you are going to 
prepare a weighted index iiuhiber. That is the point on which 1 want 
some advice. I want to know whether you can lielp us‘r 

Mr. Mather. —We will certainly tiy to help .you. 

I‘ri;sident. —One method wliit li .1 should like to put to you for eonsideratioii 
is this. W'hSt we waul to get in tln^ first place is the aii.wage 01 British 
and Continental prices. "I'har is ral.ln:*!' dillicnli t(i gel li’oiu the figures wv 
have. Suppose we take your lealised prices which are, so to .speak, the result 
of the reaction of British and Continental jirices in the Indian niaiket. 
Suppose we take yonr avei’age l•e;^lised prii-t's loi' Iti27-‘2S and take the 
c<msumption figure.s for 1927-28 of each clas.s ot product; suppose we retain 
the consumption figure.s ot 1927-28 tor 19;f2-d;i and sini]ily take the prices ot 
19.'i2-8.'i and weiglit tlicm on that basis, that niight give ns a lair index? 

Mr. Mather. —f tliink it niigiii. Il is clear that we must take a fixcil ratio 
of products for consumption. 

President. —More, or less a nntform rate. 

Mr. Mather. —\Ve must take a fixed ratio—either the ratio at the 
heginuing or at the e.nd or an average tlironglmnt. 

President. —We mirst Take a fixed ratio. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

President .—Will yon try to do it? 

Mr. Mather. —We can certainly do that. 

Preside.ni. —T tried to work it out taking the consumption figures ot 
1927-28 as the basis for weighting and taking your realised prices and 1 
got a. fall of somewliei'o about 20 to 22 per cent, against a full in all 
conimodities as .shewn by the t.'alcutta index munber of 40 pei' cent.? 

.Mr. Matlie.r. —May 1 try to luiikc my nolo rpiile clear? You would like 
an average of oui- nett rcali.sed prices weighted according to the total 
consumption in India of these ynodiiets. 

President. —That is the coirc<-t hasi.s. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes, weighted on the basis of 1927-28 (tonsumption figures? 

President. —Yes, if yon consider that as a fair thing to take? 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

President. _f want to tell you precisely the sort of idea that lias occurred 

to me in connection witli tins ((uestion whicli is important from the point 
of view of estimating the cHert of protection and wliiclt probably may have 
also a bearing on the- sc.ale ol duln^s which we may impose liercaite.r. What 
1 am trying to get at is this. We might fix a scale of duties high enough 
to give ,vou all the protection that yon waitt as mca.sured by the difference 
between'your costs and tlie c.i.f, prieo.s. On the other hand considering tlie 
level of purchasing power in this rountry, .such a scralo of duties nia,y have 
the effect of reducing consumption, therefore rcdianng your output and 
therefore inereasing your costs. It is a vicious circle and tlie idea occurred 
to me chiefly in connection witli galvanized sheet.s. The price of raw jute, 
in Bengal which is the principal consuming centre for galvanized sheets has 
fallen during the past .six years to the extent of about 55 to GO per cent. 
The price of galvanized sheets in lliis country in the .same period lias fallen 
to the extent of about 8 per cent.—I am taking the Britisli landed price 
including the duty. You tvtll find during the ^nne period the consuiaption. 
has fallen by about GO jier cent. It looks to me, ryithout geing into the 
details of that question, taking .simply a suporfici.al view at this stage, that 
consumption has fallen alnio.st in direct ratio to the fall in the price of jute. 
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.1//', Vidal .—Tliat inay apply to galvaiiizerl sheets, but as rogai-ds the 
other iron and steel jnaterials that we are making, there would be a limit 
to the fall in the consumption. We have found that the prices and consump¬ 
tion do not vary in any regular proportion at all because the kinds ot 
products tliat we manufacture are essmitial for the requirements of the 
country. ^ 

President.—The difficulty there is this. You admit in your roi)resentation 
—practically right through the. representation—^that the fall in the demand 
for tested steeh has had a very serious reaction on your realisations and I 
suggest that the reduction in the demand for tested stool has had n good 
deal to do uith the e.-ctent To whi<rh the general level of jiirices has varied 
during this i.uu'iod of j.)rotection. leaving out galvani^^ed sheets. 

Mr. Mather .—You mean the general level of steel pricesf 

trendent. —Xo, the general level of commodity prices. 

Jir. Malhiir. —J see your point. 

Freskhirt .—T don’t suggest lor a momeut at tliis stage that wc are going 
necessarily to take this {a(tor into account in fixing the scale of duties 
but wo are anxious to get as clear an idea ot the relation between consump¬ 
tion and the level of prices as possible, as J said, both lor arriving at an 
estimate of the effect of proteetion and for fixing the .scale of duties hereafter, 
ff yo\i could help us in that, wo should be grateful. 

Mr. Vulot .—May 1 )ioint out that in the case of tested steel consumption 
and pri(« may vary tnore or Jess in equal proportion but in the ciise of 
untested Bteel'of the kind tliat is manufactured in the country, it is some¬ 
what different? 

Prtnident.—L take it that galvaniTOd sheet is the most important class of 
untested steel? 

Mr, Dalai. —^Yes, as far as the Bengal demand is concerned. 

President. —It is the most important class of unt(-stod steel? 

Mr. Dalai .—That is one of the classes. 

President. —.Judging simply by the consumption figures, 1 should say it is 
the most important class of untested steel? 

Mr. Mather. —It has been in the past. 

Presiderit. —^\’ou know more or le.ss the kind of idea that I am trying to 
get. 

Mr. Mather. —We will tiy and got yon the figures. 

President .—There is another point that you raise in paragraph S. It 
is a iiolnt which I tliiiik recurs se.veral timo.s during the rest of the representa¬ 
tion. You refer there to the assumption which the 'tariff Board has made 
in the past in all its enquiries that protection should bo adequate not only 
to enable the Tata Iron and Steel Conip.any to work at a profit but also 
to encourage other steel works to be established. Now J want to raise that 
question at this stage because it is a question which occurs over and over 
again in the re.st of the repre.sentatioii. 'J’aking facts as the}' stand at 
present, is there really room in tlie country for another stool works produc¬ 
ing articles of the classes which are now protected? 'The way in which 1 
tried to look at this cjiiestion ijuitc tentatively is this. T take your maximum 
output, say. at the end of the period of tirotoction which you have proposed 
at approximately 660,000 tons. That would be more or le.ss right? 

Mr. Mather. —You are .speaking now of our maximum capacity? 

President. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. if orders are available in suitable forms. 

President. —If we give^esufficient protection during the next seven years— 
assuming that is going to be the period of protection -to work np to your 
maximum capacitv, then vour output would be somewbeie to the order of 
650,000 tons? 
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Air. Mather.- —May 1 just make this luodiiicaliou ot tlmti' An output oi 
Go0,(k)0 tons at the end of tlio pciiod would necessarily depend on vei-j large 
orders lor rails. I do not know whether you assume that 11 adequate 
protection is given w'e should neci'ssarily get such lo.rge orders for rails as that. 
It is true that our capacity For producing will be somewhere between 600,WIG 
and 6.50,000 tons but whether we .shall aetually produce that at the end of the 
period, even if the .seheine is generally satisfactory, would depend so iniieh 
on the position of rail orders. 

President. —Let me try to put it from another point of view. The present 
tiroduction of the Steel Company, taking 1902-;!;! figures, is about 450,000 
tons.'* • 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

President. —Your ostiniated average based upon a production of 80,000 
tons of rails is 530,000 tons. 

Mr. Mather.—Yt-.s. 

President. —Now if I assume that this average production is obtained by 
the averaging of stages in a progre.ssivo increase of iiroduction, then in order 
to get your 530,000 tons, you must have an nltimale production of 6.30,000 
tons at the end of the .seven-year perimlf 

Mr. Mdther. —Yes. 

President. —In other word.s on an output of 80,000 Ions of rails more or 
le.ss you reach your maximum caiiaoity short of about ;30,000 tons. 

Mr. Mather. —f do not know that tlio average is likely to be arrived 
at neccs.saiily in that way. it is conceivable for example iie.xt year, i.e., in 
1934-35, the first year of the new scheme, that our actual production might 
be 500,000. 'J’he new sheet iiiill unit will be in operation at any rate towards 
the end of that year. 1 submit that we cannot make, and are not likely at 
the end of the period to be able to make. 650,000 tons or even 630,000 tons 
of saleable steel uiile-ss we have orders for rails soincwbore between 160,000 
and 2(K),000 tons. 

Presidi’iU. —Unless tile iiiarket for steel improves in the mcantinici' 

Mr. Mather. —The rest ot the market may improve. 1 am a.ssumivig for 
the moment it will improve. Even so, even if the rest of the market for 
steel improves, unless we get rail orders for 150,001) to 200,000 tons, I don’t 
think we will ac^tually make as much as 6‘)0,000 tons. 

President. —If the market for steel improves and your thiril new sheet 
unit comes into operation, in eonsequenee ,vou would get an iiicrea.se in the 
output of 40,000 tons. 

Mr. Mather. — I admit tliat. ff we are able lowaids the end of the period 
to put in the third unit of sheet mill, wo will have an iiicrea.sed output oi 
30,000 tons. 

Mr. Dalai. —Say 35,000 tons. 

President. —Your present estiimne is 90,000 tons of galvanized sheets 
and 25,000 tons of black sheets;^ 

Mr, Mather. —Yes. 

President. —tf the third sheet null came into operation ? 

Mr. D(dal. —We should raise it from 115,000 tons to 150,000 tons. 

President. —Say 35,000 tons more p 

Ml'. Mather. —Yes. 

Presklenl. —That would more or les.s make up, won’t it? 

Mr, Mather. —It would not make iif) for the difference between 80,000 
tons and 150,000 to 200,000 tons 

President. —1 am trying to make au ostiniale of the normal demand whim 
under the circumstances we should be justified in jiostulating. V^hat T did 
was to take the average of the past ten ycarj. You have got a peak period 
in it; you hav'O gob a bottom period in it. So, we can take an average of 
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the past ten years. )!' you lake tlie average ol' the past teu years you get 
aliout 940,0(X) toits ot .steel ol' tlie class you iiiiike. 

Ml. TJiil/il. —Apart I'rom that there will be .stool ol tlie classes we do uol 
make at iireseiit. 

I'rcsiilKiit .—That question does not ari.se, Air. I)«lal. 'Die poiiil I am 
trying to elucidate is that by coutiimiiig, protect ion on the basis ol your 
j-eprcse.ntatioii wc are ofFering eertr.in inclucemeiit to other people to come 
into the .steel industry. 'I’hat iudnceincnt would be ic.strifted to the (lasses 
of .steel on which protective duties are levied. 

Mr. Dalai. —If any tirm contemplates the establisliincnt of steel works it 
would not only look to the clas.se.s of steel which are protected and which 
we are making; it would also contemplate classes of steel which we are not 
manufacturing at all on the assumption that these will be protected. 

Dt'e.'iidrni. —If they come to that part ot the indu.stry it wmiild have 
nothing to do with protection hecau.se there wcuild be no protection on that 
class of steel. 

Mr. Dalai .—That would he an inducement for them to start new steel 
works. 

Vreaidrnt .—Tjct us sa.v that we eontiiiiie protection on the classes of .steel 
that Tata’s make tor the next seven yi-ars; at the end of seven years the 
need for protection to those chesses of steel ma.v completely disappear and 
the protection may lapse. That would roughl.v be the position; that is to 
say, if wo. recommended the continuance of protection, that would he con¬ 
fined to the classes of .steel that you are making ami tliere would be an 
imiilicution that at the end of the period wdtich we fixed the iiroteetive duties 
might lapse altogether. Under those conditions the effect of the protective 
duties would not be such a.s to bring in iuve.stors in respect of the branches 
of steel which aic not protected because if they do come it would simply 
bo as a result of the revival of .steel prices generally. Jt would have nothing 
to do w’ith the iiroteetion scheme. 

Mr. Dalai. —It would hav’e, to do with the ptotcction scheme inasmuch 
as unless they see that we are making rmisouahle profits, no one would he 
interested to invc.st extra capital. 

l're„iide.ii.i .—ATou make reasonable profit pai'tl.v as a result of the protect¬ 
ion wliich you arc getting. The man coming into the indnstry has got to 
start an entirely new branch of the indnstry and will ha\ c mi assnriiiicc from 
Government or the Uegislature that it would he granted to him. 

Mr. Dalai. —Suppose a firm cume iu with the idea of making, say, hoops 
and strips which we are not making; would not they have legitimate hope 
of getting protection il the.y chose lo (onfine themselves to those kinds ot 
steel which we were not making t 

Pre.siilent. —1 may draw vonr attention to the fact that we have never 
in the past recommended protection to a new indnstry ; we have recommended 
protection only to existing industries. 

Mr. Dalai. —The.v may .start ami then may have lo make out a case 
as Mr, Indra Singh has done. 

Pre.iideni. —There the protection was granted under different conditions. 
It was not ontirc'ly a new venture and. mark you, when we iGcommendcd 
protection last time, we did not give substantive protection. All that we 
did wa.s to give him assistance, in view of the past history, which would 
ju.st enable that concern to tide over teinporarv diffitmlties. Lot ns leave alone 
this (jucstion of new industries coming into oxistenee during the period of 
protection. For our purposes let us coiifinc ourselves to this question ; is 
there room in the countrv during the next seven .years for another steel work.- 
produting the classes oif .steel on which protective duties are at present 
levied? The, wav I. am hiking at it is this: f took your output as Go5,CKX) 
tons and 1 took the average consumption of this class of steel during the 
past ton years at 940,000 tons. That gave me a balance of roughly 300,000 
tons. Tf a steel works making the products that you are makiifg is going 
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to work on an aggregate output of 300,000 tons comprising different classes 
of steel, from wliat 1 have read in connection with steel enquiries in the past, 
it seems to me that the production would not be economical; that the output 
which is likely to be obtained l)y a new industry for those classes of steel 
n ould not enable economi(;a) working. 

Mr. Matker.--! submit, Mr. ^*iesident-, that if a new comi)auy could see 
before it a market for 800,000 tons of steel of the kinds which are, now pro¬ 
tected and could see that we could make a profit on the suppl3' of the balance 
of 000,0(X) tons, then that new compunj' w'ould think that there was suffi¬ 
ciently reasonable justification for starting a new concern—with this other 
possibilitj' in mind that it would not ncres.sarilj' be restrifited to producing 
merely this 800,000 tons. As Mr. Dalai pointed out, there is a market, 
and a fairlj- substantial niarkel, for other kinds of .steel which ai-e at present 
not protected. Take a new eoneern inajiufacturing hoops and .strips, railwaj' 
axles and so on. It would, 1 tliink, be a natural hope at any rate on the 
pai't of a new concern that when it has .started niaiLufacturing all these and 
could .show reasonabk- progress and j-et require some protection althougli 
it has not been protected in the past, it would still have a reasonable chance 
of having its request granted h^v the hegi.slature and the Government of India, 
on the new’ kinds of steel. Tliat hope might- or might not be tuliilled, bni 
it is a hope that it would lie likely to entertain. Further, there i.s this, 
that ii h.v the end of this hypothetical seven j'cars period the manufacture 
of steel lias developed in such a waj- and the progress and efficiency lias 
been such that the existing Jortns of protected steel can then bo made 
without tlie necessity of protectiou, it is reasonable to jiresumo that other 
forms of steed may also be made without, protection. It is a reasonable pre¬ 
sumption that otlier forms of steel might al.so be made without the, aid of 
protection, at any rate after tlie difficulties of the first few years of under¬ 
taking entirely new hrauches of the industry have been overcome. Such 
improvement in the efficiency in the manufacture of steel for ordinary bars, 
for instance, as would enable India to stand without protectiou would also 
bo available, for the manufacturer ot hoops and strips and other kinds 
of stool. I .submit that if a eapitalLsb alrcaely having partial inve.stmonts 
in the iron and steel indusu-y saw that there was likely to be a reasonably 
steady market of about 800,000 tons of protected forms of steel for which ho 
couUr reap duriug the tir.st three or four year.s the benefit of the operation 
of the protective scheme and saw that there, w’u.s a substantial market for 
other kinds of .steel, he w'ould think he w’as omiiinevcially justified in going 
ahead. In that event 1 think the possible output would be such as to make 
economical manufaeturo possible. 

frendc.nf .—You assume that a new W'orks, iiroducing about 300,000 tons 
of rolled steel of the kind you are manufacturing now, would come into 
existence in the cxpocLation that other clas.ses of steel which are not at 
present protected miglit be produced in connection with the production of 
800,000 tons of rolled steel '' 

Mr. Mather .—That is my view. 

Frc.iident. —'W'ould that be, economicalf In the first place, you arc going 
to prodiux! an output of more or lass 800,(X)0 tons of rolled steel and you 
arc going to tag on to that the production of an entirely different class 
of steel, tubes and pipes, boop.s ami Ktripis, axles and things of that kind. 
It would ho a steel w'orks in-odncing a somewhat miscellaneous range of 
products. 

Mr. Mather. —True. There are many such steel works in the world. 
There arc many on the Continent. The .supply of steel to India from the 
Continent does not come to a preponderating extent from this type of works 
but it does (’ome to a substantial extent from such works. 

Mr. Dalai .—It would be commercially more lirofitable to take up lines 
which we are not making at present such as hoop.s and strips, railway axles 
and things of that kind, than to take up rooroly protected lines, and hoops 
and strips, *for instance, is a more natural development. 
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rresident.—li you lake elasbus oi' rolled steel which are not made now by 
Tata’s but which are imported and to which the protective duties do not 
apply as far as 1 can see the only classes you can consider are hoops and 
stripV and the present unprotected class of bars^-I am speaking ^ofrolled 
steel. For hoops and strips there may be a market of 30,000 to 35.000 tons 
and for unprotected bars aiiproximatcly tlie same .Tinount. 

Mr. Mather .—I have here the import tigures for iion-proiected burs for 
each of the last six years from 1928-30. 

FiK.<iidcnt. —What averiif'e do you gofr • 

Ml Mather. —I have not aetuallv struck an average. It will be some- 
u hero about 45,000 to .50,(X)0 tons. In 1928-20 ami 1929-30 the imports were 
respectively 05,000 tons and 70,0lKl tons ol unprotected bars. 

l.‘ri:!ikl<:nt. —IJetweeii the two, on a basis of average.s, yo» got, 1 suppose, 
about 100,0(K) tons of lioops and strips and unprotectcxl barsf 

Mr. Mather. —Tliat is so. lii ibose two years the total of hoops and strips 
and non-protectod bars was over 100,000 tons; since then it has boon down 
and the lowe.st in any single year was 04.000 tons. Last year, 19.12-1.1, it was 
72,000 tons. 

I're.'iuleiil. —May 1 put it this way ' I take a surplus, surplus in this 
sense that bevoud the quantities that you are prodmhng now of the standard 
forms of rolled steel there is a surplus of 300,000 Lons. Assuming that the 
demand develops to a uornial extcuit there is a surplus ul 300,000 tons— 
hoops and .strips and noii'pi'otected liars belong also to the samo category'' 
il/r. Mather .—Yes. 

Vresiiltiit ,—Between the two .you get au aggregate market lor rolled 
steel of about 400,000 ton.s. WUhont dragging into it the question of 
ini-scelluneous steel products of a kind which involves processes of manufac¬ 
ture which are esseutiall.y different, there is a surplus market for 400,000 
tons which may be a.s.sumed to he an economical output. That would bo 
roughly the position as you put it? 

Mr. Mather.—T\vAt is so. 

Vresident .—1 will now got on to Chaptef 11. This Chapter is simply' an 
explanation of various statements and your Tables set out the relevant figures 
clearly so that it is not ueces.sary for me to put .'iny detailed questions, 

T will just run through the stalenieuts to which you make reference in this 
Chapter. Look at Statement 1 (A). 1928-29 was the strike year? 

Mr. Mather. —That is .so, 

Preaident. —That year ,vou have higher eo.sts practically in every depart¬ 
ment except the Shoots department? 

Air. M.alhe.r .—^Yes. 

VreMdent ,—-Becuuse in the ca.se of sheet,s costs have, fallen as compared 
w'ith the previous .vear. 3’he strike did not affect the output of sheets, that 
is to say, in the sheet department, the output has on the whole increased in 
1928-29 a.s compared with 1927-28? 

Mr. Mather .—The output fell, bill the <osts did not rise. There was a fall 
in the cost of producing black sheets themselves. I think the main reason 
for that is that the mill was of a newer and more dilTicnlt type which had not 
been in operation by 1928-29 for more than four years and there was 
still much more room for improvement in the costs than in the other mills. 
Even in spite of the set-back we got some improvement; reduction in the 
cost was going on at :i very rapid rale. Kor instance betw'een 1929-27 and 
1927-28 the co.st was reduced by' os much as Its. 28 per ton. There was 
nothing corresponding with that in any other mill. AVith that very' rapid 
rate of rednetioii the strike did not all'ect the co.st.s completely. 

President .—Taking yonr ingot costs the position now is that practically 
every year .voiir Ojieu Hearth cost i.s about Bs. 5 higher than j'our Duplex 
eost. 

Mr. Mather. —Ye.s. 
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J'rcsideni. —Tliat position, 1 Luko it, will coiitinue until you arc able to 
effect substantial improvements to your open hearth plant, 

Mr. Mother .—There will be a diffei’enee until we can do that, 

Fre,sideiit .—You saj- somewhere iii your lepreNentation that it is the 
result of s[)e(Mal conditions in India that open health costs tend to he higher 
than Duplex costs. 

Mr. Mdtlii'r. —In para. 118, large 47, of the i epresentation we sa.y 
“ in the Company’s eireumstanees the Duplex process is the cheaper pro¬ 
cessThe rea.son lor tliat is not that it is due to circuin.staufes in. India 
of a climatic nature or anything of that kind, but that the Duplex process 
is favoured hv the low cost of making pig iron in India, By comxiarisoii with 
the open hearth pruces.s the Duplex proces.s eonsumos move pig ii'on per ton 
of ingots. The cUiplex process is relatively' more at a disadvantage in countries 
where the eost o7 pig iron is high than where the relative vest of pig iron is 
low. 

Fre.'iidr)i,l. —ITnder Indian eonditioiis for that reason duplex might be 
eheaper. 

Mr. Mather .—It certainly is cheaper .so far with us. 

I're.'iide.ii.f. —The general Indian cireuiiistauce wdiich accounts for this 
difference in the costs is the fact that pig iron is so cheap. 

Mr. Mather.—Yan. 

T're.iidcnt .—As far as yon are concerned there is another circumstauec 
that your open hearth plant happens to be an antiipiated plant. 

.\fr. .\f(ither.- That i.s .so. 

J’re.'iident. —Those are tin.' tw o circunistaiu es. 

Mr. Mather. —That is so. 

Freddent .—That is a cori'ecT anal,ysis. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes, but 1 do not ivish to support any inference that the 
duple-x process is nece.ssarily the most economical way of making ingots 
in India it one were to start a new steel plant. 

rreifident. —The cheapness of pig iron will remain a permanent factor. 

.Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

Vretiidenl .—That is a permanent factor which will help a duplex plant 
in this countr,y, but the variable factor is the condition of your open heaiTh 
plant. 11 yon are therefore able to eft'cct sufficient capital improvement to 
your open hearth plant, that factor might he completely eliminated. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

I're^iilent .—The coinhined result is that the two costs might be 
approximate. 

Ml'. Mather ,—As I have iiidic.ited a moment ago, although the difference 
has been Bs. 5 for the last two years, it is possible we may reduce that gayi 
to .some extent even without very large scale capital improvement. We are 
coustaiitly trying and we hope to succeed to some extent in reducing that 
gap. With large scale ca]>ital improvcnictfl wi* expect that the gap will 
di.sappear. 

I're.iide.nt .—Wc will raise that (|Uestioa later on w'hen wo eome to the 
works costs. Take your Statement I (B). Take the January to June costs. 
The cost enteied against rails is the average of the new rail mill, 

Mr. Mather.-—'that is right. 

I'renideat .—The average of the .stnuttural sections during that period is 
about a rupee higher. 

Mr. .Mat hr I .— Yes. 

Fre-iiderit .—How do vou a<count lor the difference:’ 

Mr. Malhi'i. —Fairly largo quaiititie.s of .sections were rolled on the mer¬ 
chant mill and small quantities of sections were i^lffid on the old» bar mil] 
The higher costs on the.s(‘ make a differeiiee of one rupee on an average. 
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Fresulent. —And the other costs are sinix)ly the averages of tfie relevant 
departments. 

Mr. Mather. —The cost of bai-s is the average cost of production of bars on 
the merchant mill and of the actual bars produced in the old bar mill. 

rresidr.nt .—You allow a slight difference between tin bars and other semis. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

Fre.ildeiLl .—The cost of tin bars is the average of the sheet bar and 
billet mill. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. The reason for that is we are occasionally able to 
hook small orders of few hundreds of tons which we can supply from the 
blooming mill direct. 

rreside.rU. —In the form of whatl-' 

Mr. Mather. —Blooms. 

President. —You supply straight. 

Mr. Mather. —Occasionally jes. It i.s only a small quantity. 

President.- Y^ou mean the semis that you soli outside? 

Mr. Mather. —Y’os. 

President. —Lot us take fetateineiil 2 (B). Those are the costs worked 
out on a uniform price of coiil at Rs. 5-12 and sjreltev at Its. 255. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

President. — May I just raise here without going into the question in 
detail that you have adopted one kind of basis for averaging the jrrice of coal 
and another for the price of spelter? Coal pjice is the average of 6 years 
and spelter price is the average of sis. months. 

Mr. Mather. —Y'es. 

President. —I just want to know the kind of idea that you had in mind 
when yo<i adopted tliis. 

Mr. Mather. —Tlie idea is mainly this. These two prices are the prices 
on wliich we suggested that the new prote<tive scheme shoukl bo based 
excepting of course in so fai' as it appears to you that the average price of 
coal is likely to be different from this. 

President. —We are not able fo judge whether it will be different at all. 

Mr. Mather. —Wc find it extremely difficult to form any definite estimate 
as to what the average price of coal would be. in future. Therefore for pur¬ 
poses of ealeulntiou we based our figures on tlie average of the last six years 
and arrived at this ligure of Us. 5-12. YVe have stated lune our past costs 
on the basis of prices of coal and si>olt,er wdiich. it may, as far a.s we know, 
b( reasonable to presnine. wilf persist in the future. So far as s])elter is 
concerned, tliere is this ditferciico that if the I'n'ice of si)eltcr rises, then the 
prices of the eompetiiig galvanized sheets will rise. We are not particularly 
affected by the price of s|)elter. We are afl'ected, howuiver. by the jiriee of 
coal. YY’e thought it might be more convenient for loiisideration for us to put 
our estimate of the future costs in lines with this record of the past costs 
on a uniform b.asis. 

President. —You ilecided to take the average price of coal during the la.st 
six years in order to eliminate as far as jiossible the effect of coal prices 
over the whole period. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

President. —Tu order to make the average a safe average. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

President. —Whereas in regard to spelter you are not under the same 
necessity becau.se an iucrea.sed cost or a decreased cost of spoiler would be 
more or loss reflected in Cie prices of imported galvanized sheet. 

Ml. Mother. —Yes. 
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Fresidcnt. —That would be uiore or less true in regard to spelter except 
to the extent of course that your consumption ol spelter is different from 
theirs. 

Mr. Mather. —^Ye.s. 

Pre.sidc'iii. —Supposing vve Lake your trousuniption ol spelter as 2 cwts. 
per lou of sheet and taking a figure of IJ cwts.—the British practice is 
Ij cwts.—if the price of si>elter l.alls. you benefit more. 

Mr. Mather .—On the other hand if the price of spelter rose, we would lose 
more. • 

Pre.aide.nt. -Supposing you took a lii.gher average for the spelter, it would 
not suit J'ou. 

Mr. Mather .—Xo. 

2’/e.ritZ«nf.- 'i.aking your basis of (a)sts in January—June, supposing you 
rai.se the price of spelter to the higher average that you would ,get over 
a period of six years, I expect that your relative position as compared with 
the imported slieets would bo less satisfaf.torv. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes, that is so. The higher the price of spelter the less 
satisfactory our position is to the extent that we u.se more spelter than they. 

President. —That is to say, as far as T can calculate, if there is a fall 
in the price of spelter, you Irenefit to the extent of 1/lOth. 

.Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

Pre.iide.nt. —Whereas the.v would heiuTil to tlio e.-ctent of 1/IJtli. 

Mr. Mather.’— Yek. 

President. —Tlio more imporlant une.stiou is the question of coal which we 
want to deal with in detail when we come to your (s)sts. TTnvo you any 
information regarding this restriction scheme to which [ have .scon a refer¬ 
ence in the pross? The schome has been placed clefinitoly before tbo Coal 
industry ? 

Mr. Mather .—Y’es. 

President. —Have .vou any infonnatioii what stage the scheme has reached 
so far? 

Mr, Mather .—J under.sTatid that both the fndiaii Mining Association and 
the Indian Mining Federation and .1 think al.so the Indian Colliery Owners’ 
Association were considering the matter last week. The matter is being 
considered by the committees of these three bodies. 

President .—Are you reprosontod in tlie.sp .Associations? 

Mr. Mather .—AVe arc members 

President. —AVhioh As.soeiatiou ? 

Mr. Mather .—The Mining .Association and the Mining Federation, 

President. —l.'he niattin- has Imsoii placed before this Association? 

Mr. Mather.—It is being considered In a conimittoo of the three 
Associations. 

President. —.1 suppose the authority to whom wo must refer for further 
information is the Chief Mining Kngineer. 

.Mr. Mather. —He is much inoie <'losely iii touch than we are. 

President. —Wliat is your onn anticipation? When do you think the 
Association.s concerned are likely to reach a .settlement of this ciuostiou? 
Have you any kind of information? In about two months from now can 
wo expect a decision of this <|iiostioM in one way or the other. 

Mr. Mather. —1 think if the iiiatt<>r is not settled within two months, 
probably it will indicate that there are serious difficulties in the way of 
formulating a satisfactory scheme. 

President .—By the time we have to begin fotatiiilating oui- proposnils, I 
expect the question will have reached a final stage 
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.U;. M.allu’i .—1 tliiiik you will be nble to get a much clearei' view of the 
ijiie.stioii r.lieii. 

I’nixidciil .—n you lake the, Jatiuai'y- June costs in Statement 2 (JJ), 
the rail costs are higher than the Tariff Jioartl’s estiinate<l average, lhat 
you would explain with I'elerence entirely to the (pieslion ot rail orders,"' 

Mr. Mathi-r. Yes. 

1 ’ te lit . — \\ itii regard to fishplates you Ijave been ablcj in spite of the 

n'diuiul output, to work ui.i to the estimated average"" 

Mr. Mntkrr. —Y'es. 

.The position with regard to structural sections is that 

altlioiigli the cost of stnndural sections is atfeeted by the output id rail orders, 
your costs are, lowi'r than the estimated average. 

Air. Ainlhr.r. —Yes, ,May I suggest a reason for that and that is that the 
estimated average for l!)27-;il ineluded the rolling of a considerable fjnantity 
III structural sections in the ohl rail mill, 

Mr. ll'ih.;,''..1 will just remind you that this eolnmu is higlier than the 

actual, 

Mr. Alathvr. —Y’es, lhat is ,so, 

Mr. irilf'.s,—iiecuuse. tlie price of coal is as-sumed to he higher than it 
actually was. 

i‘rr.‘''hlrIII ..—It thei'e has been a reduction iu Jauuary—June Ihdd costs as 
shown in the.sc tigures tlu" reduction would be greater. 

Mr. .Vcif/irr. •That is so. 

T^rrriilriit .—So that the position would ho to yoiiv advantage what J. 
mean is the actual I'ost. 

Mr. Miithrr. —Yes. 

Vrr.iiUU'iil .—The iiii|iortaut point is to take the price, oi coal on a unit 
basis iu order to estimate the ri'diictions whieh have, been possible. 

Mr. Molh<:r.—\v%. 

Prrsiile.hf .—Tu regard to .sir-epcvs, your output was smaller than the 
Tariff Tioavd’.s estimate. 

Mr, Malher. —Yes, it was. 

I'rrsideiif. —'I'he costs are tower. 

.1/v. Mdfhrr. —Yes. 

rrrsideiiL—Thv costs arc lower tlum the costs that vo (‘stiinatcd for 
How do yon 0 \]>Uni] that!-' 

Mr. —T think t.hc main reason is this: lirst t)l all duriuj; tlu*. 

) ii'nil net ion of slpnjtcrs in and for tlu* lirst si.x mouths of 

Ila^e hoeii successful in prodm.in^; a scry iniicli ]arc;er percentage of first 
(la.ss sleepers tlinii a as pj'csuiiialily aiilicipatccl by the Boai d in \\ c 

hast' more cx|)cricu(’<' oi the plant, and w(? find tlia-t Ibc plant is opeiating; 
s(’iy well. Thcfeloro ss'e have veiy few rejections and secondiy tlu' rejec- 
ticii.s bein^ .small sve can i!;et.-a y:<iod ]o*ice for thoni, AVo don t bavo to puL 
a lurj^o (jnantits' of second class sle<^pcrs on t.be inarkut and sse take (aedit 
for^nd class sb'cpers af Rs. \-^ per sleeiter. The conscuuciuv is that Olir 
ivicctions have little effect on the costs. Tiierefore the nett cost is actually 
lower. 

rrr.si,Jf.i,t.—'\'hc esi limited cost lhat you take for sheet bar and billet mill 
i'- wliat we estimated lor tin bar. 

Mr. —That is si>. 

J^rrshfrnf.- I was Irving lo i;cl some idea of the output of slieet bar ami 
l.illci" mill coi-respomlin- to Urn Tariff Board's estimate for 1 

tlii’niiLi)! iln- e\ idt'Mci.'. i lodkefl ilironj 2 ;ii the report ajid I ^ol no kiiid 
of 1 nIoi'inatiofi tin svliieh .1. c-ould work out svliat <-oTu:eivatily ssas thoii 
('stiuiated output for sheet bar and billet mill. 
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JV/r. Mather. —I don’t rcmeinher that that was piit on record. It could be 
calcniated. 

Pre.-ndcni, — If you took the quantity of tin bar which is likely to be taken 
up by the Tinplate (Company and the quantities rolled on the merchant mill 
and the shoot mill, the three tof^ether would give the Tariff Board's estimated 
output. 

Mr. Mather .—Yea, and tjie sleepers 30.(XK) tons. 

I'remdent. —These 4 would cover. 

Mr. Mather. —Ye.s. AVould you like us to work out the ligurcs on the 
assumption of the yields as obtainc<l in 1932-33p 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

Pi enidenl .—Taking the cost of black sheets Januarv—June, 193.1. the 
figure ia lls. 98. 

Mr. Mathir.—Yaa. 

President. —1 take it from tlic ligures that you have .submitted subsequent¬ 
ly, the cost of black sheets has been coming down considerably. 

hfr. Mather. —Yes. 

President, —AVhat is the latest figure that you have gotP Have you got 
the October figuresp 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. We have not had time to convert it on this basis, but 
we shall give you the actual figure Ha. 86-4. 

President. —That Is for October? 

Air. Mather. —Ye.s. 

President. —That is the average of the new and the old sheet mills? 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

Mr. Valid. —That is the actual cost. 

President. —Taking the coal at tireseiit prices? 

iMr. Mather. —Ye.s. 

President. -Picasp look at Statement 3 (b). If we are going to take your 
costs of January to .Tune 1933 as our ba.si.s in the sense that all possible 
reductions in the future are to be estimated with reference to January to 
June costs, T take your yearly output at somewhere about 46fi,(XX) tons? 

.Mr. Math PT. - Yes. 

President. —We can double the first half year’s outjiut in order to arrivi' 
at the annual production? 

Mr. Mather. —Yes, though the second half year’s production will ho 
slightly higher. 

President .—Tf we take cxaetly double, it would not be unfair? 

Mr. Mather .—No. 

President. —Look at Statement 4. The most interesting fact which 
emerges from this statement of figures is f.liat since tlie general doproRsioii 
started, the whole reduction in tlie consumption of .stool in this country of 
the classes that you make has hooii borne by imports? 

Mr. Mather. — Yes. 

Presid.ent. —Your output lias remained .steady.? 

Mr. Mather. —Yes, practically steady from 1927-28. 

President. —That is one of the minor results of protection? 

Ah. Afather. —Yes. 

President. —As these figures .stand lor I932-.33. the largest room for expan¬ 
sion is in respect of sheets? 

Mr. Mather. —Ye.s. 

President. —I'be imports that you liai'e t*lccu into accoifnt are sHipoits 
entirely of protected classes of steel? 

Mr. Mather. —Ye.s. 



I’resident. —Witli the extcptioii of fabricatwl steel, wire and wire nails 
and special (lasses of steel? 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

FreMeiit .—As a result of the earlier discussion what you would suggest 
i.s that in e.stiniating the normal luaiket for rolled steel in this (unintry 
tlie figures to be added to these are the figures of fabricated burs and hoops 
and strips? 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

Fre.-iident. —AVould you like to think it over? I think generally the state¬ 
ment is correct if you are taking rolled steel? 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

Frexidenf. —Taking Statement o, the figui'es of prices that you have sent 
us for the months subsequent to January to June 19.33 with regard to British 
material.s do not show any variation? 

.Ifr. Mather. —Yo, 

Fre.sideat. —3'he January to June prices have been niaintained? 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

/'rr.'ddoi/.—Taking the prices that you have sent us tor .July and August, 
1933—we don’t think that we have received anything later than these.^ I 
tried to get the late.st (juotation.s from the Iron and Coal Tr.ades’ Review'. 
The particular number that I looked at was the issue of Odober 6th. Ihe 
figures that you have sent us for July and .August for British materials arii 
slightly higher than the prices that J have .seen in the Iron and Coal Trades 
Review. 

Mr. Maflu'r. —Onr prices are e.i.f. prices and those ))rices are l.o.b. prices, 

Preeident Tt will depend on what rate you are going to take the 
freight. 1 should like you to look into it. 1 will tell you why I am raising 
this point. The suggestion which has Iwen made to ns by some of tbe 
fabricated steel firms is that as a result of re organisation and rationalisation 
which are going on in the British industry. Riitish jirices are likely to be 
somewhat lower in the future than tlic prices of last .sauir or the prices ol 
.Tanuar,v to June, that is to sa,v, as a result of reformation of the Cartel 
Continental prices arc showing an upward trend hnt the result of rationalisa¬ 
tion of the British industries is going to end in a slightly downward trend 
in Briti.sh prices. .\ statement has been made to us to that effect. 1 (lo not 
know W’liat importance 1 should attach to that. J jiresnme such a thing as 
rationalisation in the British industry must take .some lime to get reflected 
ill prices? 

Mr. Mather. —Ma.v I suggest that reduced prices may not result from 
ratioualisatioii ? The object of rationalisation is not to reduce pidrres hut to 
redu(;e costs. As you will sec from figures, the British nianiifactnrer seems 
to have followed from that point of view with ronsiderahlo success the 
policy of maintaining prices over a long period, which is a period of very 
great fluctuation of Contincnial prices. Jt seems to me that the assuinptiirn 
which has been made would be difficult to justify— vh., simply because in 
tliree or four years' time they may be ablo to produce more cheaply, they 
will also sell cheaply. 

Fresl.dent.- —M. as a rcsiiU of re-organisation and rationalisation, they can 
reduce their cost, considering the depleted market for steel in the world and 
the importance of capturing more and more export markets, I take it that 
•as wise men they would try to some extent to reduce prices and not retain 
prices and make a higher profit on tbe smaller turnover? 

Mr. Mather .—A wise busitie.ssman’s policy is to do what he ean to increase 
his profits. 

FreKident Tt all depeiul® on how he is going to make his farger profits— 
by retaining prices at a higher level and getting a smaller turnover or 
reducing prices and getting a laraer turnover. 

b2 
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Mr. Mather. —I tniKht also suggest ujun-hor -iviiy ol' looking at it. As 
you yoursi-ll' point out, flue to reformation of ilio (.'oniiiu'iital ('aiti'l dniijig 
tlio last fc\y months Continental i>ri(:es have been rising. It does not seem 
likely that it would be to the interesls ot the Jlrilisli mauniaeTurnr, wlieii 
his cojnpetitol's' pri< i‘K are rising^ to loner bis prices. 11 he has lieeii able 
to kocpi the industry in ('.Nistenee, in limes of very great ditllenllies, with 
those pi'ices he may maintain them comparatively umlianged when the einii- 
petitioii is less aente. • 

—It i.s very dillieult to di.seu.s.s hypothetical Minations. There 
lias been no indicarion at all!' 

Mr. Mather.- No, I don't sec anything hove (in the Iron and Coal 
Trades' Review). 

rrenident. —What number are you referring to S' 

Mr. Mather .—Oetober ‘27th issue. 

P'lenideiit. —it you lake these priees they more or less correspond'' 

Mr. /l/c(t/tfr. -These e.yport ])iiees //ii/.s freight tiro higher than our 
figures. 

Mr. Duluk—There is some indication of rediietion in the tahriciited 
steel. 

Mr. Mat/i(;r.--Tlioi '0 are s|)ecial eonsiderations aiiplyiug to tliat. 

t'revident. —The general result that follows front Stateuieiii 5 is that 
the prices of structural sections and plates have been always higher than 
the Tariff Board's cslimatos? 

Mr. Mather .—Yes. 

President. —And the prices of bars liaec been lowi-r since lOdO-Tlf 

Mr. Mather. -Yes. 

President. —And those of black and galvanized sheets have always heeii 
lower? 

Mr. Mather .—Yes. 

President .—As far as Continental pudees are eonteriiod, there is of course 
a distinct upward trend but the whole {toiiiL is whether we should not bo 
ju.stified in a.ssuming this upward trend to continue lor any suhstanlial 
[tcriod ? 

Mr. Itahil. —There are already indications that the Cartel may net stand 
ver.v long. At least one of the Belgian firm.s has given notice ot its desire 
to iircak away from the Cartel. 

Mr. Mather .—Rrom the Dlst of Decemher. Tho llrni in iiuestion is 
Messrs. Clabecq. 

President. -That is n. fairly large one? 

Mr. Mather. —Tt is not very large, hut it is an iijijantanl linn. 

President. —Is that inforniatioii obtained from any trade journal? 

Mr. Dalai. —From our repiorter. 

^fr. Natesaii.— You nieaii your conimereial rcimrter? 

Mr. Dalai. —Yes. 

President .—If you have any infoi-matioii .showing the developments of 
the Cartel we should like to be furnisbed witli copies. 

Mr. Dalai .—Yes. 

President .—I have not come across anything in tho Iron and Coal Trades’ 
Review ? 

Mr. Dalai. —These things have appeared in the eoididejdial ie])orts (copy 
handed to the Rresident and MembersY 

President.— In legard to Rtatement 7, tlio 'J'arift' Board’s pieces for 
galvanized and corrugaled .sheets are ajrived in this way. We took thP 
price of 1920 and (he rhity on spelter ot Rs. S was deducted from 11 
straightaway. 
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Mr. A/a(/it7'.—-Yes. 

treaidehl. -As regiU'ds Statement St, these are all realisations, f.o.r. 
Tutanagar '( 

Mr. Mathei'. Yes. 

I'rrahlcul ..—I was trying to Avork out tlie actual difference between the 
Ilritisli landeil piires plus diiLy and your realisations I'nr the past six years, 
ill the rase of sTiuetuiats, the difference, that is to say, the difference 
ag.iiusi you, has increased I’roni soinewhci'c about Its. 7 in 11(27-28 to aboul 

Ils. it ill IOdi'-dd 

Mr. Malhe.r. —Yes. 

J'rrs'ulrnl.- If you take your realisations on tested steel and if you take 
the British landed price p/a.s duty, the, difference between irfie two is .so 
niueh. 

Mr. Matli.nr .—Which section are you taking! 

Vj rridriil. The average section? Take the year 11)27-28. 

Mr. Matin r .—The difference is Rs. 7. 

7’/(.o'(/('/if.- 'lake 19M2-3.‘'!. The diU'erence between the two prices is a 
little over .Bs. It? 

Mr. Mather.— Own' Bs. 13. 

President .—In bans, you .start with Rs. 9-9. Then in 1931-32, it goe.s 
up to Ks. 19-9. 

Mr. Mather. -Yes. 

Prtsidenl .—In 1932-33 it drops to Rs. 10-8? 

Mr Mather. .Yes. 

Pre.rident .—1 don't (piite under.siaud tlic way in which the,so figiiro.s 
vary -|)art.iciilarly the figure for 3931-32? 

Mr. Mather .—AVe will examine the particnlar year, if you wish us to. 

Pre..fidr,nt. —I’ractically in 1932-33 the dilferenee i.s more or less ajiproxi- 
iiiate to that of 1927-28". Rut in i931-.32, it is almo.st double—more Ilian 
double the average ot the rest of the yoar.s? 

Mr. Mat Iter .—AVe will examine that. 

Prrsiden.t .—In regard to plates, it starts with Rs. 6, goes up to Rs. 13-8, 
drop.s to Bs, 1), goes up again to Rs. 1C and remains .at R,s. 1.5 in 19.32-33? 

Ml. Mather. —A'es. 

President .—That sudden inerease as between 1927-28 and 1928-29 1 
■should like to have explained? 

.1/r. Mather.- Yes. 

President .—.As far as hlacksheets are eoncerned, you started with an 
.advantage. The advantage increased till 1929-.30. In 1930-31, it was slightly 
less than that in 1929,30. In 1932-33, there was a slight disadvantage. 
Till* general oxidaiiatioii that you offer is the variation in freight advantage 
and freight disadvaiilage. 

Mr. Mather. —lA'os. 

President .—That I can understand would bring alaout .a definite differ- 
ciiee. .As regards the rest, T am not very clear. That, 1 suppose, is closely 
connected with the whole question of the lag between the import and re¬ 
alised prices. Aam had belter rai.se thi.s point again when wo come to 
flmt question? 

Mr. Mather .—A’es. 

Presideii f .—The same ty))e of question arhsos in connection with Contf- 
neiilal prices. Yon take a thing like plates. 

Mil. Mnthrr .—AVe havei given a foot-uole. 

President —AA’liat precisely was the imsilion? AVh.at was this lion- 
standardised plate .sold this year? How did it arise? 
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Mr. Mather. —'riiat was very largely because of the disorganisation in the 
plate mills; we touiid ourselves left with very large stocks of plates and 
set about olearijig the stock during the strike. Hince then as you are awaro 
we have added new ways to the warehouse. We found that when the mill 
wa.s first set up there was not suffiideiit space for .stoi-age and by 1928 we 
had accumulated quantities of surplus plates which we wanted to clear out 
of the way so that wo could cope with our future production. 

tre-ndent. —You say a high •proportion of non-standardised plates t 

Mr. Mather. —These aro plates which had been rolled against particular 
orders and which are no longer reipiired in the sizes to which they have 
boon cut and aro therefore iioii-staudard jilates. What happened was that 
when a buyej wanted plates of a ccrtaiii size we would pursuade him to 
take plates of a different size and give him a discount, in order to clear 
up the mill and in this way wo dis|Kised of these in a very short time. 
They were non-standard in the sense that they were sizes which arc not 
normally demanded in the market. 

Freside.iif.. —They wmie not detectivef 

Mr. Mather. —Not necessarily defective. 

Mr. Natesan. —You mean these were the result of orders whicdi purchasers 
refused to I’ullil iiuder the contract? 

Mr. Mather. —Not necessarily that. What liapiieiis is, when we get an 
order for say, 100 plates wo may roll 105 to provide for contingencies. AVe 
must deliver at a particular date the whole quantity and there is always 
a {Kissibility when we despatch a certain loiiiiiige there may be some defect 
ill one or two of tliem and so we tr.v to proiido for such things. If we 
I'an dispose of these surpluses promptly in small lots tve have no great 
difficulty, hut if we have accumulation of several years w'o have to make 
large sacrilices. 

President. —In eoiiiiectiori with that .same Table, take Continental bars: 
in 1927-28 tliat gac'e you an advantage of about Us. I-8-(): on that yon 
have a disadvantage of Its. 29-8-0 in 1928-29 the dijrcrence being very nearly 
lls. 28. That is surprising, 

Mr. Mather. —There again we cleaned u)> a lot of accumulated stock. 
During the strike year on most of the mills we brought our stocks nearly 
down to zt;ro; we did that in the case of bars, and we found a lot ol 
th'l'ective bars in tlu' materials which we cleaned up. 

President. —That might account for some part of it. Hut 1 am not 
convinced that in regard to a product like bars in the course of a single 
year there eoiild he snob a diflerence as lls. 28 in the lag between the import 
price and the realised price .and personally till the facts are placed more 
fully before lus T must confess, while T am prepared to accept your explana- 
tion in regard to a part of the position, I am not convinced that would 
really account for sucli u big differonce. 

Mr. Dahil. —The m.sn to whom we sell it has to cut it to bis require- 
inonts and we have to bear the cost of cutting. 

President. —AVe w'ould like to have the most erratic of the figures looked 
into because it has a very important bearing upon the question of the lag 
bctw’een the import prices and the realised prices. 

Mr. Ttalnl. —Yes. 

Mr. Natesan. —Do T understand that yon have w-rtain standard sizes but 
when a party w’ants a different standard you manipulate the article either 
hy cutting it ... . 

Mr. Pa.lal. —Normally he hini.self cuts it; he Ims to bear the expense of 
cutting. 

Mr. Natesan. —Supposing it is a girder 20 fq^t long; you give him 20 
feet and you give it to him at the price of 18 f*it? 

Mr. Dalai. —Yes, 
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{’resident. —Let us take paragraph 15 of Chapter 11. What is the price 
that vuu are mnv getting for rails? 

Mr. Mather.- Its. 110, t.o.r. Tatanagar for all rails up to 100 lbs. Ihe 
only rails above that arc 115 Ib.s. for which we got Rs. 120. 

I’resuleiil .—This special price for 115 lb. rails has been in force from 
the beginning of this agreement? 

Mr. Malhe.r. —No. When the agreement was made in 1927-28 the rail¬ 
ways were not requiring 11.5 lb. rails and the agreement was drawn up to 
cover rails up to JOO lbs. We began to sell 115 lb. rails in 1929-<10: the 
fii'st deli very was in 1929-30. 

I’resiclent. —What propoi'tion of your total output is represented by 115 lb. 
rails? 

Mr. Mather. — It varies from year to year. 

I’rcsideiil. —Take a year like 1932-33. 

Mr. Mather. —May 1 suggest to you that you get the effect of it in 
iilatciiient 20? 

fresident. —The prices for 1930-.31 and 19.31-32 include also chromium 
rails? 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

President.-.-'Wha.t is the largest order for 115 lbs. that you have 
.supplied ? 

Mr. Mather. —AVe can give you the figures later on. 

President.—Wc are taking a certain fair selling price for your rails and 
against that we are trying to fix. a price that you ought to get from the 
railways tor your rails. 

Mr. Mather .—On a commercial basis. 

President. —I am not concerned with the question of the basis. What 
r am thinking of is thi.s; we aro estimating on your costs of rails and the 
overheads which your rails ought to bear a fair selling price for your rails. 
That fair selling" price 1 lake it is the average fair selling price lor all 
cla-sses of rails manufactured in your works. As against that you got a 
certain price for rails of 100 lbs. and below; you got a special price for 
115 lb. rails and special price again for chromium steel rails. Therefore I 
want to make quite sure that in taking your average fair selling price for 
all classes of rails .as against the price li.'ccd for the different classes of rails 
the two things are properly adjusted. Probably you may be making less 
or you may be making more. Conld yon explain the position in a state¬ 
ment ? 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

President. —In that paragraph you refer to special arrangements which 
you have made with another Indian firm for converting sleeper bars. What 
is the arrangement and how long has this been in force? 

Mr Mather.—Thera is no standing arrangement. This firm has a special 
design of steel sleepers which T think is controlled by its own patent; this 
design is required bv some of the Indian Railways. AA^e have not got a 
licence for it nor is it pailicularly adaptable to manufacture on our plant. 
Therefore wlieti eiiqinries for sleepers arise, if the enquiries are for that 
particular pattern of sleeper of course we have no option. Wo cannot 
siipplv the finished material and the only way in which the business can 
he handled is bv the supply of our steel bars to this firm for conver.sior by 
them into finished sleepers. More frequently however in the case of a 
creneral enquiry for sleepers the railways ask for sleepers of the particular 
design laid down in Railway Board's drawing; it is normally of a design 
which we can manufacture as well and they are prepared to consider the 
alternative fleslgn, so that in connection with almost every enquiry for 
.sleepers we quote for the supply of bars and we supply them if the Railway 
decides to buy sleepers of the special design. 
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president. —TLore Ik tio agreement; whenever thej’ want bars they make, 
enquiries and you supplyi 

Mr. MdHter .—XhaL is right. 

Trtsideni .—Du yon sell any considerable <|uantities of bars to them.' 

Mr. Mather. —The ligures tor these are given in Statonient 12. 'I be 
despatches oi sleeper bars arc given in thousands ol tons lor the yeais 
1930-31 to 1932-33. 

President. — An average of 7,400 tons over .six years. 'T he bulk ot it «as 
supplied in 1931-32P 

Mr. Mather. —'I’hat is right. 

rreside.nt .—You have not .suiJi)lied any since 1932-33? 

Mr, DalalT—.^nd Lite quantity actually supplied in 1932-33 was to tlii' 
best of my recollection the tail end of a lairly large order wliidi ac-crued 
from 1931-32. 

Mr. IFiJci-.—r take it these are independent ot your own supplies. 
Supposing you had a full supply to make to the railwa.ys would your outjml 
of sleeper bars be aifected. 

Mr. Doled. —If you haik at these figures lor 1932 33, «e only snp)ilicd 
2’8 thousand tons to this lirni which was the tail end ol an order which 
aeeruod from the previous j'car. We sold in the course ol 19.!2-.i3 7,990 tons 
of sleepers direct. We quoted also for the liiiished steel to that particular 
railway; at the same time we did that we quoted to this lirni lor the supply 
of sleeper bars and they pint competitive tender for their pattern of 
sleepers, so that wo cut in and got both. 

Mr. ll'ilt's.—I suppose you have also supplied ordinary billets to Itiis 
very firm? 

Mr. Dated. —Tn .small quantities. 

Vre,,ndcnt .—Tn Statement 14 1 take it the ligures that you give as Tavilf 
Board’s cstiniatos are figures lhat you have worked out Iroui figures ol 
price.s in our report? 

ilfr. Mather.—Yas. 

President. —T will now got on to Chapter Til. I take it that what you 
attempt to do in this eliaptcr is to make as ajiprox-imnic a cahmiation as 
the figures will justify of tlie losses which the Company has iuenrred duriug 
the past seven years as compared with the siirjdus here esf.iniatod lor the 
Coxnpiauy under the .scheme of protei-tion by the Board 

Mr. Mather .—That, is (ainect. 

President. —It is just an approximate calculation because obviously some 
other factors arc of a highly speculative nature. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

President. —The first factor which yon try to delevniino is tlie lo.ss on 
c.i.f, prices. 'I'he nett loss you get i.s Rs. 73 laKhs. That is iuclmling the 
loss on sleeper bars and semis. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

Vresident. _Making allowance for the emergency duties and dediuting the 

gain on prices. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes, 

President.—Iha next factor is the v.arial.ion in the proportions of tested 
and uutosted steel. Similar caleulation gives you a nett loss ol Us. .M 
lakhs. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

President. —The loss on account of increase » freight disadvantages is 
Its. 23 laklis. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 
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I*! i. I’lTcisi'Jy !n)\\ \'on e'-LMiinLcd itn' rni'it. (il tilt-' ,sLrtlM.-y 

It is nrthei' m dilliijull. Vimv iiii-’llioil ol is this: you 

hrst try uud ostiuiulc.' tJio loss whioli you Juno iiu-uiTcd siuiply by ivasoii ol 
the tall in production. 

Mr. iUufAto'.— Vcs. 

I'rcridrnt. ^ ()U tilko llio iiroduciiou ol‘ l!)‘_’7 I’H iiiid you iissuuic the 

prodoctioii of lS)29-;iO and tlic llrst. hall oi lll.'ili-dl iniist :iji|u'oxi 

mate ro the ijmductiou oi lh27-28 and thoil haviu” tyu lhat ligure you rake 
the diliereuce heiueeii iht' output oi rhi'si- tiivures and the actual output, 
multiply that by the dilltueiiee belneen ihc works cost and llic realiscil 
price ill 192.8-2!), is tliat riLdiLt 

Mr. Mafhrr.-.\<-r. 

I’rrsiilriit .—^'tm take ilii; diltereiice hetneeu rile works tost and the 
realised puiee in the strike year. 

.Mr. Mttlhrr. —Ye.s. 

/-'rt'sidt'af.— You appl.V that to the ddterenco between the output oi tlie 
2t years as calculated on the 1927-28 basis and the actual outiuit oi those 
\ eai'.s. 

.1/r. .t/o/./n:r.—Yes, 

J.‘r(.xiiliiiL —'I'hcn you gcd. the ailditioiial aiuouut that ,\ou might have 
obtained if strike had not reduced jiroductioii. Having got that result you 
go further aiul then you I'stimate whether you might not have got souu' 
thiug more than the diffeu'euce between the works cost and the realised jirice 
in the strike year because if the strike luid not oeeurred ami if you bad got 
youi' (mt))Lit. the work-s eosi would have been less. '|'he oul.v way in which 
you can make a ealculatiou or that I'aclor is nii the as.suniptioii that it the 
strike had not intervoued and if you took ihe residts of the other years, 
you W'ould have approximated to the average works cost estimated by the 
Tarifi' Board. 

Mr. MiiHii'i. Yes. 

Mr. ]')ahil.- We have got that I'esiill in tile year pneeeding tlie .strike. 

i-'/Csirforit. -Then you ealculate by tiow miu-h the estimated woj'ks cost 
is e.xeecdcd by the actual works cost. 

Mr. Abif/itr.—Yes. 

Vrr.Mihinl . —Tiieii calculate ti on the oufynil assominp; lhat during the 
strike years, you get tlie same outjun as l;)27-2.s. 

Mr. Malher. —Yes. 

Vn'H'ulrtif ,—That is the cahnlalo.m. 

Mr. Moihrr.—L ihiidt tliat is correet. 

Fresiilcni, -This Its. l.'!7 lakh.s t-liat you gavi' was .■inived at on this 
basis. You assume tliat in 1927-28, 1929-'.itl and iu thi' tiisi hah of 19.id-.'il 
you got more or less the same proilueiioii that you gut iu 1927 28. 

.1/r. Miithrr .— Ye.s. 

]* rr.'iiilr ti I. -You lake tiu' dittf-riuiee hetwveu the ai-tual \ioiks cost :Uid 
the, estimated woi'ks cost, niulliplv the two and you get Its. l.'iT lakhs. 

Mr. Mdlhrr.—Ycii. 

VrKddrnf. _1 am not in a position to otter any eritieism on rbat. 1 

sn|)pnst' it is as appi'osimale a ealeiilatioii as you eaii make. 

Mr. I/of/if —Tlmt is what T feel. We gave a good deal of thought to 
this and it seems to us a reasonable and moderate .statement. 

rri'fii.lrnt. _Tbo one really speeulative factor llierc is what is involved 

in the assuui|)tiou that liul foi' the strike your average costs would Iiave 

been almost exactly the average cost esliiuaied by the Tai'iH Board. 

JTfr. Ihfidl. -In that respect 1 think we are underestimating the etl'eet 

of the stlike. I’liut is a m.atter for you, Cetiflerneu, to form your own 

independent conclusions. The etfect is dofinitel.y thore. in the very first 
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yudr to which the average was to apply we got a substantial leductiou. 
Towards the eud when wc got away Iroiii the effect of the strike, again we 
got a larger reduction in cost than was anticipated. It does theretove 
seem reasonable to a.ssume that if there bad not been this iincnnption, 
wo would have at least reached the average even if we liad not gone fnr- 
thur below. All that wo assume is that wo tvoidd roach the average. 

1‘residcjit. —'I’he total of these two figures is your estimate of the aggre¬ 
gate loss. * 

Mr. Mafhcr. — Vlus the direct expenditure which does not go into the 
cost liore—about Rs. 30 lakhs on strike account. 

1'resident .—You mean expendittiro in connection with the strike. 

Mr. MvtLcr.—Yex. 

President .—What sort of expenditure? 

Mr. Mather. —Expenditure on the employment of men who were not 
able to got any pruductiou; payment for police protection, etc. 

President .—Lawyers? 

Mr. Mather .—Not to any appreciable extent. 

Pre.sident .—Wc might leave that out and retain this lignre which 1 
think is on tiie wllole calculated on the safe basis. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

President .—The total of that ia Rs. '210 lakhs. 

Mr. Mathe.r .—It is Rs. 220 lakhs. 

President. —With regard to the rail orders yon have no complaint as 
regards 1927-28, 1928-29 and 1929-30? 

Mr. Mather. —No. 

President .— Kor the re.st of the period you actually got .a27,00(l tons le.s.s 
Ulan the estimate? 

Mr. Mather. Yes. 

President .—You multiply it by Ks. 39. 

Mr. Mather. ■■■Yes. 

President .—Y'ou got this figure of Rs. 205 lakhs. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

President .—You deduct the excess price that you got in 1930 31 and 
,1931-32. 

^^r. Mather. —Y'es. 

President .—Then you make an allowance for the rednetion which would 
have occurred in the oulpiit of striicturals. 

Mr. Math ■ RT. - Yes. 

President. —How do you get this figure of .30,000 tons? 

Mr. Mather.- That is a general estimate of the extent to which wc have 
been in a position to roll more structurals than otherwise we should have 
done if we h.ad rolled a bigger finnnlity of rails. 

President. —It might bo 60,000. 

Mr. Mather .—It might. I don’t think it would Iiave been, because as 
I point out here we should during the la.st tivo years h.ave kept the old 
28" mill in operation unle.ss in the interval we had been able to hnild th,' 
new 22" mill, which of cour.se might have happened if we had not had the 
set-haek due to the strike. 

President .—I do not know of any kind of test to apply to this 30,000 
tons. It makes a differoiiee in .your calculation of about Rs. 10 lakhs. 
If it was 60,000, it might mean about Rs. 20 lakhs. What T feel is this. 
'The two big factor.s here are the strike and the raij prdors. Strike of *ourse 
involves very speculative factors. 'The method pf calculation yon lRv<» 
adopted is as near a correct method as you can think of. With regard to 
• the rail orders for mvsolf I am unable to form any real conviction about 
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this 30,000 tons. 'Ihat is my fiist criticism and my second criticism is that 
T uni quite unable to verily this tiKure o! lls. 3 per ton by which you 
reduce the cost. That, 1 .suppose, may be on tiie wliole a safer figure than 
;t0,00() toms. 

Mr. Matlitr. —1 think that is definitely a safe figure. 

Ptrsi'hiiit .— If anything, it would have been bigbei. 

Mr. Miither. —Tt might have been, t ^'ould not like to assess^ it very 
high. An estimate of that kind is very ditficult to prepare. You may 
remember the inemoraTidum we have submitted on the subject of the Ottawa 
arrangeineuts with regard to galvanised sheets. There is just one item 
where we get a saving of lls. 2-8-0 per ton. 

PiRsidenl .—You increase your output of rails by .527^00 tons over 
‘4 voars. That is about an iiierease ol about 130,000 tons. This 30,000 
red'iudiun in strucLurals is o\er the whole four-year period. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

President. —You increase your output of rails by about 130,000 tons a 
vear and you rediiee your oiiTpiit of stnu liirals by about 7,0(N) tons a year. 

Is that a eorrect relation? 

Mr. Mather. —I think so. \Vc should have done that, if wc bad kept the 
old 28" mill in operation until wc had put in this 22" mill. 

President. —You make an allowance for additional fishplates and yon got 
a final figure of lls. 240 lakhs for the four-year period which you work 
out on a three-year basis to lls. 160 lakhs. 

Mr. Mather. — Tliat is right. 

I'le.iide.nt. _ Rs. 160 lakhs is not of course three-fourths of Rs. 240. It 

is a progressive, merease. 

Mr. Mather. —The effect is much greater this year than in the previous 
year. 

Pre.ddent. —The next factor is what you call the wrong estimates of 
the Tariff Board. We may rule out this accidental error. 

Mr. Mather. —We will not conte.st that. 

President. —In your note you work out a weighted average of beams. 
If it is a straightforward average, we e.xactly get this. 

Mr. Mather. —Y^’es. 

President.—Vfe estimate that if you eliminate what you call “ the 
accidental error ”, then your Hs. d8 lakhs is reduced to about Rs. 45 lakhs. 

Mr. Mather. -My recollection is that when 1 worked it out imle)>en- 
dontly, I got Rs. 13 lakhs. 

President. —Wc come to your gains due to fall in prices. You estimate 
the gain on account of the reduction in coal at about Rs, 2 crores. 

Mr. Mather .—Yes. 

President .—And the spelter reduction at about Rs. lOJ lakhs. 

Mr. Mather. —Y^'es. 

President.—I should like to get an approxinmte figure for stores. Wo 
do not like to leave it in that undeTormined way in which you have left 
out. Wo have tried to look at it on the basis of the stores consumption 
figures which we received for 1925-26. You have got that, haven’t you? 

Mr. Mather. —Are you thinking of tlio total expenditure on .stores which 
was given in Statement 53 in the previous enquiry on page 110? 

Mr. Wi/es.—That has been correcled, see (laragraph 44 of the 1926 
report. That is a complete statement of stores. 

Ml Mather. —^Yos. 

.l/( . ll'iO.’,?.—Rs. 87 laklia. 

Mr. Mather .—Yos. 
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President:. —I)) cuiisideiiiit' tlif. ex[ji-irflilurc oji stoics for llie piupose of 
this cjiiciiiutioi), do we take Rs. 87 Jiiltlis taken hv the 'I’ardf Board or 
do Mo lake a ti,y;iiro ot ilns year intnu.^ 

d/r. Mnflirr. — Minus s|ie!ter, hi'caiiv* in the prei ions |tarae;ra)di mo lia\ o 
ilealt Mitli s[ieitor sepaiatolv. In tliat yeai' it mAs Rs, Id' lakhs. 

Presideiil, —II ue take tlii.s figure ol l!s. 87 lakhs, deilucL i rolu it l!s. Id 
lakh' oil account of spelter, take tlie reniaiiiiiig fionre of Hs. 75 lakhs and 
estunate llie I'ednctioil on it of aliont ID per cent., it gives you Ils. 7 -5 
lakhs a year, 

Mr. Mill her.' 

J’resideiit. —Jl mo multiply it by .six, it (oiiies to R.s. ‘h) lakhs Mhicli is 
the saviiij' tor the .six-voar period. 

Mr. Mather .—JHie to the change, in prices only, apart from economy in 
loiisuiuptioii. 

Pri’sidenl. —That Mould be a reasonable lignre lo take? 

Mr. ^farh.^■r. —Yes. 

Mr. iri/cs‘.—f see- tliat the Board estimated tin' coli.suinption oi stores 
would go up to Us. 1'21 lakhs owing to the iiureasml output? 

Mr. Mather .— It has not gone up so much as that; tin,' output ha.S not 
risen as much as Mas e.stimated. 

president.—-Wv may take it as a reasonable assumption tliat the illereuse 
in cousu.mptiou due lo increased output has been off-.set by the economies 
in consumption. On the whole we may Lake that as eorrecfr 

Mr. Mather. —'J'ho indie.ations are that. 

Mr. Dalai. —Our rough figures show that the consumption of stores is 
Us. 80 lakhs including spelti.u-. It you th-duct fiom it about Us. U.l or 1,1 
lakhs for spelter, it would be about Us. 70 lakh.s. 

President. — If we take tiltogether Rs. 7.3 lakhs excluding spelter, we 
would not he tar out? 

Mr. Mather. —>’o. 

Mr. Dalai -We liate got about Us. 70 lakhs. W'oiild the assnmiition 
that the |)riees have fallen from the very beginning of the periotl as yon 
make be correct? 

I'residcnl. —We eaunot make the same assiiinptien a.s wc tlo with regaril to 
coal because [U'aetieally tfie i-ednetion in the ))rice of coal has been due lo 
.s|)ecial local factors beside.s tlie economic dcinessioo. Whether M-e ^shoiild 
he jii.stilied in us.sitming a rodnetion of 10 per cent, right trmu 102/-28 is 
an important point. What cx.actly is the 10 per ecui. to Minch yon rclct 
here? Y’oii liave coniniitted yourself to 10 per rent, for six years? 

Mi. :\tather.—^ am afraid it is impossible to get any kind of piceisioii 
in this. 

President. —After all. the «iiole of this f'haiitei 1.' based on appro.ximale 
prices. You cannot help that? 

Mr. Mather. —That is Inin. 

Pre.^ident. —All that we can try and do is to rrrive at the approximate 
position on the tvliole? 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

President. —A'oiv I should like you to .summari.se the [losition for us. 
T should like ill tlie first place to make cle.ar this point. It is perfectly 
true that the (.'oinpany in this Cbaptov has suggested that there has been 
a very substantial los.s in eompiarisoii with flic surplus wblelt Mas estimated 
by the I'arilf Boat'd. I take it tfiat the Company has no inteiitjon ol 
lidniniising the very important benefits iibicb n has received as a juesulL 
of tb(> scheme of iirotection ? 

Mr. Dalai .—Certainly not. 
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i‘re.si<h:nt. —1 look at' it ill lliis way. You Iiavo lioon alilo to sot aside 
dejiivciaiioii lu Lhe extent ol iiioro than Its. 4 cioics; you iiave distiihutod 
(In uleiids lu Uie extent ol Rs. .li'!8 lakhs; and you liave lieen alile to iiiam- 
taiii .your outpLU when imports liave fallen very (roiisideialily and when the 
onijiUL of evt'ii .steel prYiduein<; eoniitry lues lalleii very cunsiderahly. 

These are very suhstantial and solid resliltsi' 

Mr. DaUd. —We admit that. 

I'rtiidcid. The Company has no intention at ail ol niininiisino these 
results 1 lake itr 

Mr. l)idatol' tlial reason we say in parattraiih -31 '■ The Company 

is oi'ateiul lor the fact that the assistanee aeerning Ironi pioleetiun has 
ke|Jt the industiy in aetive existence ”. 

i‘rrsi<lriil. —Till' relative eiiiidiasis whii h is thrown oat ot that is not 
sniiieiently strung. The impression that T got hy reading this Chapter is 
that in spiti-i ol these very .siihslantial and solid henelits which the Coinimiiy 
has reeened, it is Still in a mood to eoinidain 

Mr. Dalai. —All tlmt we want to point out is that it has tailed linan 
rially to the extent to nhiih we have indicated. 

I'lfs'idinl. —T-et us try and liiid out the nature ol the failure. We start 
on this ha.si.s. For the six years taking steel only the Coinpanv wins expected 

hy the Board to make a surplus of Rs. I'JT'd lakhs multiplied Ijy ti. 

Mr. Malhir.- —That is right. 

/') /. 'That is Its. l .ltif) lakhs. 

Mr. MdUir.r. —A'es. 

!'rc-i'idrnt. —That was what we exiioeted you would make! on stei.'l r' 

Mr. Mallic.r. —Yes. 

Prer^idrnt .—.According to Stateim.mt Id, your realised Miipliis on steel 
dui'liig this period ot six years was ahout .Rs. Odd lakhs? 

M r. Mafl'i cr. -Yes. 

I’rraid,cut. —Thai hmves you with a loss of Rs. 47.8 lakhs. 

M.r. ;i/ui/ir/-.—Yes. 

.I.’ri:.'<'alr.iii. —'L'ho fall ill c.i.l. prices aetording to your ('sliinate is 73 

lakhs? 

.Ur. .¥u/./i(>/.—Yes. 

L'rcaidrnt. —T'lie loss on aei-ouiit of the. (.■haiige iii the proportion ot 

lesled and unti'sled steel is J{s. 33 lakhs? 

Mr. Mather. Vos. 

I'rr.'iidcji.t.— 'Ylw. loss on ac-eminf. of iiiei'eased freight disadvantage is 

Rs. 33 lakhs and tlio loss on account of shortage of rail onleis is R.s. IdO 
lakhs? 

Mr. Malhrr. -Yes. 

/’ws/i/rnC—These four factors aeeoi'diiig to your ealeulalion aeemint for 
Rs. lakhs. 

.Mr. Malhrr. .That is right. 

/Vr.odi/I/. —What you have gained by the fall in iiricc is Us. 2 erores 
on coal. Rs. Kil lakhs on spelter and Rs. I‘i lakhs on stores. In other 

words what yon lia\e lost hy the fiill in piiees, hy Ihe fall in the demand 
for tested steel, hy the increased freight disadvantage and the shortage 
of I'ail m'dei'.s. you liave made up liy the fall in the |)i'lre of coal, syielter 
and stores exeeiii io the eMenf of Rs. 3o lakhs. YVhat yon have lost in one 
direction is almost eoniiil*lelv made up In the ofln'r diroition? 

.Mr. M^ithrr.- Yes 

Mr. Dated. —AY’hat about (he other Rs. 4.5 lakhs? 
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fresklent. —T am coming to that. If you take .simply the pnrely 
ecoiiomio causes, the tail in demand, and so on, the loss that has oeiurvod 
ill one direetiou has been almost made up in the other divectiou. That 
leaves you with a nett loss of Rs. 23 lakhs. 

Mr. Mather. —Rs. 27i lakhs. 

Fresident. —Then, tlie Tariff Jfoard’s estimates account for Rs. 45 lakhs 
and the strike for Rs. 220 lakhs.. The total of that is Rs. 292^ lakhs. That 
le,aves you with a difference of about Rs. 185 lakhs. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

Fre.slde.nt. —That is the problem you have to face in this ennuiiy. The 
way in which the problem presents itself to my mind is this. Tt is not 
the general fall in prices, nor the shortage of rail orders, which can account 
for the failure of the scheme of protection. The failure of the scheme of 
protection, as T look at it, is due to the strike in the first in.stame and 
the arrangements connected with the sales policy you have adopted in the 
second instance. These two causes account for the failure of the scheme of 
protection and not the shortage in rail orders, not the fall in the c.i.f. 
prices, not the fall in the demand for tested steel. It is the strike and the 
sales policy which between the two must account for the failure of the 
.scheme of protection. T am now dealing only with economic causes which 
put you to loss and liavc secured to you gains. Hy halanciiig them again.sf 
each other, I find you are left only with the strike and the .sales policy. 
Therefore when you say that it is clearly established that the current scheme 
of protection has very .seriously failed to achieve the results anticipated 
for reasons outside the control of Uie Company. 1 am inclined to put a 
((upstion mark in my own mind. 

Mr. Dahil .—May 1 understand iliat you pm down the Rs. 45 lakhs 
entirely to the sales policy? 

Pre.tidenf.—Rs. 45 lakhs compared with Rs. 185 lakhs is a relatively small 
figure. I am now talking of big losses. The big los.ses are these two 
things. 

Mr. JJalil. —Yes, if yon eliminate the econoniie factor. 

Fresident. —1 eliminate the economic factor because the losses on one 
side are counterbalanced hy gains on the other side. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes, to a large extent. 

Fresident .—lYou have therefore only these two things left. If yon soy 
that they are due to tea,sons outside the control of the Company, the 
.statement has to be pi'ovod. 

Mr. Mather. —Tt is open to us to defend that ipiestion when we come 
to sales adjustments which we have dealt with in detail at a later stage. 

Fresident. —There is one point. We have reached a figure of Rs. 185 
lakhs to bo accounted for. Now your total output, of steel during the si.x 
vears is 2,387,000 tons. How much docs that wink out per ton? 

Mr. Malhe.r. —Between Rs. 7 and Rs. 8 per ton. 

Frr.sidenl .—Over a period of six years, that is the extent to which ypnr 
realised prices have fallen short of the ni.arlu'l juices in the couiiti-y. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

Fresident. —T don't say necessarily at this stage that a .safes policy 
which results in a difference of Hs. 8 on an average over a jieriod of six 
yoars between the standard prices and the realised prices is an cxpcn.sive 
jiolicy. because you have to look into the circumstanoes. Hut then it raises 
an important (juestloii which the Tariff Hoard has got to consider tor the 
first time. My suggestion is, having i-ui.sed it, let us discuss it in detail 
in connection with the ju-ojiosals you make in Kif* Chapfer ou adjuiftiueiit.s 
of jirices heoanse the same prohlem would arise ticre. I take it yon admtt 
that this unaccounted factor has to he explained with reference to the 
problem of adjusting prices. 
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Mr. Mather. —That is undoubtedly the main factor. 

President .—Wo will reserve this discussion till that stage. 

Mr. Wiles.—Have you ever worked out any figures to show the capacity 
at which you have been working during the last period of protection? 

Mr. Mather. —You mean wliat relation output has had to the capacity? 

il/;-. Wiles.—Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —No, not specifically. • 

Mr. Vhi/es.—Would it be wrong to say that it would be about 75 per 
cent., taking your capacity at 550,000 tons? 

Mr. Mother. —You are speaking now of the last three or four years. 

Mr. Wiles. —1 am talking of the last period of protectmn. 

Mr. Mather.---You, approximately. 

Mr. Atha. —Was the capacity 550,000 tons in the beginning of that period? 

Mr. Mather. —,\o, it was not. So much depends on what meaning you 
give Co the word capacity. Tn the year 1927-28, we made what we con¬ 
sidered to be practically as much steel as it was possible for us to get out 
of that plant us it stood at that time. Every department was pushed 
foi- production. We were working three shifts and so on practically con- 
rinuouslv during that period and we got an output of ilD.CKX) tons. Since 
then we have added to the capacity partly hy adding to the steel plant 
and partly in the .sense by training up staff to know how to get more 
out of the plant. Tf yon take the merchant mill capacity there Inus been 
no radical change in the equiijinent. We were driving the merchant mill 
to the lua.ximum with the staff wc had then in 1927-28 but the output w:is 
smaller than what we are getting now. the reason being that the men have 
aetjuired much more experience. 

Mr. Wiles.—T would like to say one more thing about Cliapter HI. 
The Pre.sident has dealt with it fairly fully and 1 don’t think that there 
is very much more lor me to say. T suggest that probably the fair way ol 
instituting a coiupaiisoii is not. to .start olf witli the realisations, that is 
to say, the liypothelical losses. The fall it) prices hits both ways. Tf it 
lias hit you very largely, it Ims also benefited yon to the extent of Rs. 2.50 
lakhs. Therefore in stiiking a haluuce sheet, it would he a fair comparison 
to jiiit the heuelit against each of the figures. 

.Mr. Mather. —You mean to group these items? 

Mr. IViles. —The items which you call losses are not leally losses tit 
all. Yone of these could have been sustained without the other factor. 
The fall in costs is merely another facet of the situation. Yon could not 
have sustained these losses without the fall in prices which .simultaneously 
reduced your costs. They are inse|)arable companions of one and the same 
factoi' which is a j’odmtion in price. The reduction in demand is the same 
thing as the fall in price. 

Mr. Mother .—You are not trying to suggest that we could not have 
attained our efficiency without this fall in price? 

Mr. 1T)7(S.—I will not say that; I say the.se losses could not have 
been iiicurred without the fall in prices simultaneously. Tt is part of the 
same factor. 

Mr. Mother. —11 seemed to us simpler to set all the items tending in 
one direction in consecutive order jind then deal with the items tending 
in the other direction. 

Mr. Wiles. —U has resulted in a piling up of amounts which contain 
the losses and then putting in a tiote at the end of the iniportnut factors 
which coiinterhalaiice, 

Mr. Mather .—We have set out each particular item individually in 
, fu#n* Ihcai wc go along and conic to the items which tended in our favour. 

Mr. frih'-n.— Those I 11 iiiiijlilii ill IHi ' ^||l i II i 11 il in each particular 

paragi aph and in each . 
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Air. I.>al<il woiilil Llio lu’tt ri’suJr. he (liiii'icrit!' 

.Mr. Wills. —'I'lic.' iiot-i ivsuli HuiiJd be tin.' .suiiie hut il wmilil look (piiU' 
li ilfei’Giit. 

A/r. Ddliil. - It is ((ucstioii of bow to put it. 

Air. Wills. -To coiiiH liock to tlio (luostion of tlie iiitrodueLjon ul ajjotliul' 
huge works. Gaii yon tidl ns tvliether at any time theie has been a pros|)ei..L 
din'ing the last se\eii \eais of a .sjioilai- works to rtoir o\\ il being siarteij f 

Air. Dali’l. -Tbere was .some idea, about a eou])li' of years ago 01 slatting 
a .steel eoneeni for the mannfacture of galvani.sed sbeei.s bnt 1:be. expansion 
of our own sboet mill at tbo time seems to bate put a stoji to flie projeet. 

Pte-Sidan/.—That was entirely hi eoniieetioii with the qni'slion of sheid.sf 

Mr. Tliihil. —Yes, but tbe alternative was eonsideied of buying bilb.'t.' 
and sboet bars from ns or putting n£i an iinlependent steel makiiio nnit, 
Wlietber il was seriously eonsirlereil or nor if is not yiossible, for ?ne to 
say. 

Afr. irib'.s'.—Von ba\e given ns yonr imvo'ession tbat tbe prospeet ol 
flllO.OOO tons lAii.s an incbherminable figure of say IDO.OlXl tons of oilier kinds 
of steel would be snffieient Indneenienf for another huge works to be 
started, oiber Ibing.s being efinal. 

Mr. Miitlier. —1 tbink it migbt. 

Mr. HhVf's'.—Assnioing tbat iirolection last.s for aiiotlier seven years tbat 
,M)U have asked for, peopile would have to gi't to work vei’y early to have 
tbe works raiiiung before tbe end of liuU [>ei-iod. .Row many years woubl 
you put as tbe miuimiuii period required for starting tbe works on a seiile 
of thi.s sortp 

Mr. Mather. — ti. i|opo.nds on nbat use they make of tbe e.'iistiug facili¬ 
ties. Since there is in exisfeiiee a very modern blast fnrnaee and i.'oke 
plant complete with power plant and sidings and everything else (and 
also unotlier but old-fasbioued iilaiit.) in evistenee. if tbe better of those 
two were utilised J think rolled steel eould lie put on the market in three 
years and ]) 0 sslb|v li'ss. 

Mr, Dalai. — 'I'he Tiulian Tron and Steel (''oiiipany is a very im[iortant 
I actor 

Mr. ll'/Ji’i'.—They have got their raw material already at hand;'' 

Air. 'Dalai .—Yes. 

Mr. Tri7<'.«.— In the pre.seiii state of the ..,T.eel marki-d. piriees are very 
iiidofinite. With the present conditions and the present slate of steel 
prices do yon tbink there is any prospect of that Inifipening during tbe 
ile.st few years Ir 

Mr. Dalai. — 1 should not expect such an attempt to he made in the 
eonrsK of the next few montlis. Tn fart I should think delinitely that 
sneh a inojeet would await the iiublieation of the repoit on. this enqiiirv. 
It is hardly likely that anylaidy would go in for sneh a substantial capital 
expenditure like that while they do not know positively what is going to 
lia|.qion about proteetion. 

Ah. IT'd'.v.—C.'aii we assume that if yon .get the |.iiole(tlon wliieh you 
are asking, that will lielji!-' 

.Mr. Dalai. — I think -o. .Provided tbe level of prices was reasonable. 

Air. 11 'I'liaf. is what 1 am iniiting to you now. .-Vs regards tlii' 

prices, yon i-aiiiiol i-oimiiit yorirselves in any way to wliat tbe prices are 
.'.qn'ng to be. anil that tjietor will ajvply to any eompany wbicb intends to 
start fnisiiiess. 

Air. .Mather. True. lint .1 think that if iirntection Is given r<)uu;bly 
in the same measure tliai we have asked for, it is probable flint some 
otb.’i' lirni euiiiing inlo tbe bnsiness a.nfl nndvin'.'’ steel wonbl iA the hmn 
rnrj produce praelieally as cheaply :is we are doing, and Ihi! protection 
would he i-idef|u;ite for lliem. 
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Air. Wilea. —I um raising this now because it has been put to us that 
iho natural iuturo exjjansion of the steel industry in India would not 
necessarily be through the starting of another large mill on the same scale 
as your own., but might be in rhe form of smaller mills more suitably 
situuleu lor distribution or their products than your own which is stuck 
in one corner of 1 tidia f 

Mr. Dalai. —Smaller mills perhaps for rolling products like bars and so 
0)1 luigiit be pussibie lint iiiiiess you bad iiiiotber steel works 1 do not see 
how the demand of the country is likely to bo supplied. 

Mr. TFi/i'.s.—You have a great deal of trouble over the (piestion of 
freights'' 

Air. AlalUrr. -li some steel woj'ks were able to start up in •another part 
of India it would he likely to capture a good deal of our market which 
might he a very useful argument in a discus.sioii of the question of freights. 

All. Will's .—y,'o woi'ks oil a large seale can [)o.ssibly start except in the 
neighbourhood of .lamsliedpur. 'f'here are a iiumber of re-iolling mills start¬ 
ing in other parts of India at present iisiiig only scrap. 1 don t think 
they coiiipete scrioitsly with you : So Ion;; as they confine themselves to 
svrai) there won't be a seiioiis iiiievforence with your marketst 

Mr. Dalai. — 111 their own resiricted sphi'ieS conipetitioii can be effective. 

Ml. IVdt.'s. - you regard that as haiuilill eoiu|ielilion 

Air. Dah.d. —ft all de.peud.s on eiriiniistaiiees. So long as they roll from 

scrap and supply the needs of the country we don't say that it is injurious 
to the geiieial iiiteiest.s of the country, 

Mr. iri/i.y—You have asked that we should put such a prohibitive 
duty on imports of raw .steel iliat it will make it impo.ssihle for these re¬ 
rolling mills to roll steel from »semis. 

Air. Dalai. —There we were making a distinclion between mills supply¬ 
ing the demand which we have organised al a very great cost, and mills 
wliLCli do iiof coiupet.e with us, and which are intended to roll materials 
which we do not suppK because, as wi* have pointed out, in oiir opinion 

the foi'iner mills would not be adiling to the wealth of the country or 

supplying material to coiiMimoi'.-- at any lower price than we ourselves. 
They irill only he taking auay part of our piodiiction and tints harm the 
sclieme of proti'ction, wlneli has bci.ni set up at such a lumvy co.st. 

Mr. H'i/c.'i,— Let Us coniine ourselves to the jiroduciion of materials 
which you do not turn oiii yourselves or cannot turn out without some 
economic loss, ^’ou do not regard this a.s a burden on the contitry!" 

Mr. Dalai. —Wc wouldn't say timt. So long as we are in a position to 
siippl.v ihoni nilh llic raw nmteriai. lliere is no reason why one of the 
conditions laid down bv the Ki.scal Commission should not he observed 
namely that they should not be allowed to import raw materials from 
abroad!' 

Mr. Will's. —'I'heu I take it that yon arc prepared to supply re-rolliag 
mills, turuiiig out materials wliieli you eaiiiiot ecoiiomicallv turn out your¬ 
self, with their raw material!' 

Mr. Dalai. —I’p to the limit of our capacity and up to the limit of our 
economic gain or loss. >'or instance siqiposo we have a large rail order, 
w(> may not be able to supply all the demand of the mills in a particular 
year. But as tar as wo can sec at present with moderate rail orders we 
may he able to siin|)ly provided it is rvithin reasonable limits; we won’t 
sav that lip to an indefinite limit we would ,gn on supplying billots. 

Mr. TTib-.'i.—Ts that fair vo the eon)panie.s which are putting in capital' 

Ah. lUtlal .—Up to now ogr capacity is such that we would be able to 
suii^h Huy rtfasoiitible demaitd until wc have a heavy rail order but Wo 
would not like to commit ourselves definiteU- or absolutely to supplying 
all requireinent.s for all fiiiies 

STKKT. TXnrSTRY G 
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Mr. Wild, —Does that mean that yon are prepared to enter into a 
number of years’ contract? 

Mr. Mather. —I suggest that anotlier faettor should bo borne in mind 
in conneolion with that and that is that so tar as 1 tun aware of the 
position which is being put forward in connection with the re-rolling mills 
for re-i"olling from billots, I don’t know that there is any prospect that 

those mills are likely to survive without prote<-tion. 

• 

Vresident. —May 1 just intervene for a minute? This question of the 
■supply of billets to re-rolling mills in the counti-y is a question which we 
will have to consider in some detail in connection with the proposal for 
■a protective duty on billots. But with reference to your answer to my 
colleague I •take it that youi' geiiei'al po.sition is this that assuming a 
protective duty is levied on billets at the rates suggested hy you, even 
then you would bo prepared in the case of i-e-rolling mills which do not 
produce sec'tions of the kind that yon manufacture, you would he prepared, 
as far as your circum.staiices permitted, to supply billots at a price 
corresponding more or le.ss to evhat may be e.stimated as your fair selling 
price ? 

Mr. Du/ol.—Yes. 

Vrexident. That is the gcncrtil position hnt the details of which we 
should look into moro carefully at a later stage. 

Mr. Dalai, —Tt is a very important point. 

Mr. Wilns. —A few words altoul the cost of protection. Take your Supple¬ 
mentary Statements Nos. la and 1C. Jn Statement No. la you have recorded 
the value of protection to 3 'ou and in Statement 1C you pnrpoit to give the 
additional revenue accrued to Government. I propose to put those together 
and make an estimate of the total cost to the country of iirotection. 1. do 
that in this way. The total additional revenue to Government is Rs. 7711 
lakh.s which yon give in Statinmuit TO plag Ks, 208 lakhs, the value of 
bounties. You deduct this in Stalenient 1C. ' 

Mr, Mather. —That has liecii paid out of Governmont’s total revenue. 

Mr. —The total benefit to you from duties only exeludiiig the 

bounties is Rs. 655 lakhs less Rs. 2()S lakhs whndi como.s to Its. 447 lakhs. 

.1/r. Mather.—Ye.a. 

Mr. H'i'lci.—In Statement No. 15 you have a.ssumcd that tlio enhanced 
price you obtain is equal to the duty. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes, 

Mr. IF/ie.'i.—That uvei'c.stijnates the benefit you got to some extent, 

Mr. Mather. —Not very iiiucli I think. 

Mr. IFi/e.s.—Yon have .shown in your representation that your realised 
prices are somewliat difl'creiit from tho duty. 

Mr. Mather. —T do not know that the gup tvoiild have been different if 
the landed yirice of imported steel had been lower. 

Mr. IFiVcji.—At any rale you admit roughly speaking it docs e.stiinato 
the total cost to the country. The total cost to the countrj' is Rs. 14 crores 
28 lakhs. 

Vresident .—That i.s over a peiiml of 9 years. 

Mr. Mather. Yes, it is over 9 years. Hut the total r.nst to the country 
is not represented hy that figure. 

Mr. —Do you think th,it the duty has in any way tended to 

reduce the c.i.f. price of imported steel? 

Mr. Mather.- 1 don’t think .so. As far as we liave been able to observe 
at any rate until very recently the export price of steel from vai*oi*s 
markets ha.s boon pi'.actically uniform for different destinations throughout 
tho world, 
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Mr. H iici.—In spite ui the fulling inaiUet the importer has tended to 
keep the prices up. I moan the duty has not tended to reduce the falling 
marltet still more. 

Mr. Mather. —Except to ihe extent of the importance of India as a 
market for ,steel. The fact that we have taken up so largo a proportion 
of that market has reduced that market for sLccl from Europe which is 
the only supplying portion of the world with which we are concerned. Pro¬ 
tection has by enabling us to take a much 4iiggcr proportion reduced the 
market for Eurojieau steel. To that extent it has probably contributed 
to the fall in price. 

Mr. Wiles. Tliat is the point 1 want to get at. 

Mr. Mather. -Yes. 

Mr. Valal. —I do not know what the implications of this particular 
riuestion are; whether this is really implied to be the direct cost to tho country. 

Mr. Wiles. —I am not drawing any implication.s at the moment. 

.'ll). Dalai. —Everything depends on what conclusions are to bo drawn from 
it. It i.s a very important matter. 

President. —Wh.at is the kind of implication you are thinking of? 

Mr. Dalai. —If tlioro had been no proteetion, so much money would haie 
been save<l to the country. If that is the inference sought to he drawn 
from it, then we would have to say something about it. 

Mr. Mather .—May we he (■piite clear on that point? Did Mr. Wiles say 
that tho total of the, two is the co.st to the country or it is the cost to the 
eonsuincr, wliicli is not the same thing? 

Pre.sidenf. —It is tlie cost to the country. 

Mr. Dalai. T don’t agree that this total ropre.sents the cost. 

Pre^sidenl. —Take these f) years; take the total expenditure of projection 
you have derived, namely Its. Coo lakhs. Deduct from that the cost of 
the hount.y, add to that the total revenue derived by Government. The 
two figuro.s together represent the increased prices which have been paid by 
I'on.sumer.s of steel in the country. 

.Mr. Mather .—I agree. ■ 

President. —That is to say iie()j)li‘ who buy from Tata’s have paid mure 
to the extent of tho protection that you have derived. People who buy 
imports have paid more to the extent of the increased revenue derived by 
Governinent. Tho two together is the increased aggregate price which has 
tjeen paid by the consumer as the result of jtrotection. 

Mr. Mather. —^Yes, but that is not the same thing as the cost to the 
country. 

President. —Get me try to clear the sn.ag. What you consider as the 
co.st to the country is moosnred by e.stim.ating the proportion to which 
prices have actually risen. Ts that what you are driving at? 

Mr. Mather.- f am trying to draw what to my mind is tho real difforenee 
hetweeu the cost to the country and the co.st to the consumer. The tr>tal 
of these two figures is tlu- additional cost to the comsuiner subject to enali- 
lications to which Mr. Dalai will drarv attention. Tho cost to the, country 
as such is merely extra payment to the Tata Iron and Steel Company. In 
so far as a largo part of the additional eost to the consumer is revenue 
which goes to Government, it has reduced Government’s other demand for 
r(!\ennc to approximately the s.ame extent. 

Mr. ]Vile.s, —That is rather hypothetical. 

President. —But for these y)rntective duties, the amount of imports of 
'teel would havo he('n considerahlv greater. 

^^r Mather. 'We shonU n>rohahIv have had to ,go out of business. 


Presklcnt. On that aeeoimt Government would have derived more reveime 
over aT\d above the increase ihal yon are ealenl.ating. 
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Mr. Dalai .—Not at tlie piotectivo rates. 

Mr. Wiles. -On tiie old revenue rates. 

Mr. Dalai. —Yes. 

President.■■-liL ostiinutiiiK the nett iiuu-ease derived by Goveniineiit you 
liave got to take the increase which they have obtained a« the result of the 
protective dutie.s against tlu* dectrease as ooinparcd with the I'evenne duty 
which they would have derived from a larger’ import, is not that so.^ 

Mr. Math ev. —Yes. 'I’here are two contiugoiicies winch might have arisen. 
It' wc had not heen iu existenoo. ohviou.sly the imports would Iiave been 
very nuich greater. 

t*rvsul(!nt .—Yon oalciiiato llie revenue on it. 

Mr. Then there would have been more revenno. 


I'rcsHlf’nf. —'I’liut you have tfj relate to ihe total revenue derived irom 
protective duty and it is only a consideration ot these two items tluiL will give 
you the aggregate result. The snag is this. \\ lien there is general depres¬ 
sion in the cotintrv, it is very dilfn-ult to say tliis is the extent to wliicli im¬ 
ports h.ave dooliiuHl a.s the result of general tlepression atul as the result ol 
jirotective duties. All that you can do is to lay down a general propo.sition 
to the effect that a ealtailation by way of imroa^e ol protective duties does 
not give a correct e.stimate of Llie increase ui revenue derived hy Government 
as the result <.d' protective duties. Your Staieinenl 16 is subject to a voi> 
important ipialification. If prolectivo duties had not been levied but onl> 
revenue dvuies at the old level, the extent lo wliich Oovernincnl would have 
henotUed by the increase in imports. lias got to he deducted from tbo inciease 
in revenue from protective duties and the dilFerou<-e between the two is the 
nett increase derived by Govorumenl. 

Mr. Mathvr.—Jt may be the other wav. 

President .—You cannot calculate that. ^ 

.\tr. Dalai. It follows tlmt this is not the cost, to the country. The 
.sum of those two figures is not the correct estimate. 

President .—May we say Ihiit this is the co.st to the consumer;' 

.Mr. Dalai. Kveu tlnit f .am not iirepiirerl to .say. 

Pre.iident. —VVhy.‘ 

Mr Dalai.—Thnt assumes that if tho clutie.s had not been y'*’. 

cost to the consumer would have been the pric<’s inn,vs duties. ' 

submit does not nece.ssarily follow; heeaiise il wo Imd not boon tin 

market’ and it foreignei’s had been left a free held to theinselvos, iheu' 
!s no reason to assume that they would not have charged .sotmynug more 
than what thev actually did if not to the full extent ol 
partially and to that extent the consnmer would not be better ofi. 

Mr. W'i/es. —'I'hat is the reverse side of the iiuestioii to which we lune 
already agreed. I’rotcciioii has driven down the price.s. Tf there liad been 
MO lU’otection, prices would have gone up. 

Mr Dalai. Undouhledly. Take the case of galvanised sheets as a c.asc 

in point, ft ean’t bo a.ssnmod that if there had not been a duty ol Its. 8d 
on galvani.sod sheets, galvanised sheets would have been sold ni the country 
at a price less by J?s. S3. 

Mr. ff'ilc.s.---There is competition between loreign suppliers. 

Mr Dalai. —That, in itself, would not have tended to bring down the 


prices to such an extent. 

President .—are up against a rather difficult fiucstion hci’c. .A 
straightforward wav of calculating (he nett increase in the burden on the 
consumer would he this; vou take the level of prices which were assumed 
by the Tariff Hoard in 1926 as the prices at which imi)orts would come into 
the country phi.s duty at that time. You tBl* the import price# to-day 
plus duty. You may say that it is the diffci-enee lietwoen these two that 
roin’cscnt the vaiiatimi iu the nett burden on the eonsumer 
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Mr. JJcUal. -For purposes of statistics u'c have given you those figures. 
We do not admit that tliis is even tfie sacrifice made by the consumer. 

Fresidenf .—This is the .sacrifice made by the consumer on the a.s.sump- 
lion. 

Mr. Dalai .—That prices would have remained on the .same level but for 
the duty. 

Fi c.sulcitl. —Yes, 

Mr. Dalai .—That itself is a veiy big assumption. Another point is that 
(fovci'iimont have derived this revenue. If Governmejit had not derii ed this 
roveuuo from this source, it woidd have derived it from some other source. 

Mr. A'otc.s'o/i.—There was this inducement of revenue. On ^te other hand 
they might have cut down the other items of oxpendituie from the public 
point of view. 

Mr. JJahd. —That (pie.stion, 1 am not pre])ared to go into. Supposing 
Government required the money, they would have Innl to get it. 

Mr. A ofc«t)(.- -Supposing Government wa.s in <lcficit exactly to tlie 
amouiil cohered hy the |)rote<;live duty, it is quite possible that Govern¬ 
ment might have been forced to adopt other items of retienchment which 
would have resulted in an economy to th.at extent. 

.1//. Dalai.-- This was an nndne inducement to Government to be extra¬ 
vagant 'r 

Mr. 'Safrr,aK.- H. don’t .say it is an undue iiidncemenl. If a man has a 
source of income, be would never think of any ways of rctlucing his e.xpciidi- 
ture. 

.1/r. Dalai .—Tlieii of course there is the .{loint wliich has just been made 
by the President himself, namely, that in that case we have to consider 
what revcinie. G-ovevnmeiit derived under this method as compared with the 
revenue which Government would have derived if we had not been in 
existence an<l if all the iirliclos consumed in the country had been imported 
on the revenue duty only and as the President liimself has admitted, no 
one can say with regard to that whetlier the revenue thus derived would have 
been larger cii' smaller than the i-evenne derived now. Merely to add these 
two items is certainly not jusiified. Then tiiore is tlie other side of the 
picture. What is the hcnefiv lliat is derived by the esistcni’c of these works, 
direct as well as indirect:-' 

Mr. Wilr.f .—That raises more or le.ss a general question of the merits of 
[jrotection whicl) is not really relevant. 

Mr. Xair.^iui .—1 have these two Statements of yours Nos. h") and lb. 
1 want to ask you tlii.s (luestion. Ts the estimate of tli(> value of in'otection 
mentioned in your snT)j)lemeiitary statement an a<'euraLe statement in j'onr 
opinion ? 

Mr. Dalai .—-We liavc just now gone into that. This is purely for statis¬ 
tical purposes. If any inference i.s .sought to be drawn from it that this is 
the loss or the sacrifice made hy the country or this is the loss to Govei nment 
on account of the exi.steme of the proteotive duties, then I submit that is 
certainly not the case. 

Mr. yafeMii .—Would it be a far-fetched view if one drew the inference’ 
that not only this additional revenne. hut also the value of protection 
granted both totalled up toge.’tlier and distributed over a period of 9 .years 
which is an avenage of Its. TW laklis, repre.seuted the burden on tb.e 
consumer ? 

Mr. Dalai .— I. don't admit tliat it comes to the same thing. 

Mr. Natr.san. —Why. 

Mr. Dalo,l .—Because of the reasons 1 have explained just now. First of 
all I ex^tlained that there v*iis no reason to believe that if these protective 
duties Had not existed, th# consumer would have got these articles at a 
lower price represented exactly by the amount of those duties. My atten¬ 
tion has just now been drawn to the tact that cartels make it a general 
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j iiJo to luaiutHiii pi’iceti at a level in eoiiutz'ies in wliich there ate iiz> 

iiidigouous enterprises apart t'roni other considerations so that you cannot 
possibly assume that othorwiso the consumer would have oljtuincd his 
articles at the prices niiniia tliese duties. 

Ml'. Natesan. —You know very well that they coi'taiuly do not tollou 
that vStrietly. You yourself >?avc a uew.spaper euttiii)>: on that subject onl\ 
this inoruiiig. 

Mr. Dalai.- I don’t say that cartels zilways succeed in uiaiiitaiiuiig prices. 
This is one of the geueial factors to be taken into ac^count. 

Mr. Natesun -.—On the other hand it is equally possible that if the Steel 
\\'orks had not existed, two or three linns who wotild he iin])orting the 
hulk of the ^autity might have to undersell each other, 

Mr. Dalai .—Competition exists even to the jircsont diiy. One of the 
important factors is that the indigenous iinlustry would have been out of 
the way. Then of course there is the question of revenue. GoverumenL 
hatl to obtain this rev(?uue unless it is assumed tViat the Government 
squandered the revenue, if they had not obtained from this source, tht'v 
might have obtained it from another source. The iiroper way to comiiaic: 
this would ho to ascertain what is the revenue which the Government 
would have derived on the assumption that we had not existed at all, how 
much the country would have paid and whether some other form oi 
taxation might not have been found neeessar.y. 

Mr. Natexan. -Ts it your contention that with this protection there is no 
Inu'den on the eonstnuor of steel f 

Mr. Dalai .—J am not prepared to say so. If there is any burden, 1 
■submit that it is more than made up by the direct and indirect henelits 
tliat the country derives from the existence of this industry. 

Mr. Natr.xaii. —Will you kindly give us some idea of the direct and indirect 
benefits “ 

Mr. DaUil, —We spend Its. f or 5 crores of money every year. A very 
large part of it remains in the counci'v. That is a ilirect lienefit to tlie 
country. For instance we maintain a labour force of over 30,000. Our 
wage bill is about Iks. 140 lakhs. .411 that is included in the total cost of 
about Rs. o croros. Apart from that there are so many indirect ways in 
which we contribute revenues to (Jovernmenl. The income-tax that we pay 
in .Jamshedpur and Calcutta is Rs. 3,' lakhs. Postal and telegraph expemli- 
ture at Jamshedpur is aliout one-third of a lakh. Railway freight is 
included in the five crorcs, hut the freight on liuishcd goods is not included. 
That again is a substantial item, Rs. 40 to Rs, 50 hikbs. There is the whole 
town of 80,000 people with all their direct and indirect expenditure. There 
are other subsidiary industries which ai'c maintained with the co-operution 
of tho steel indu.stry, some of whicli we actively assist. Thei'e is the 
engineering industry whicli owes the greater part cii its prosperity to the 
e.xistonco of this industry. There are slores and materials which wo purchase 
from various people. If you add all tluise benofils which the country derives 
fiom the oxisteuee of the .Steel Company, apart altogether from any ques¬ 
tion of defenco or its being a iiccossary basic industry and the basis of all 
other industries, that in itself in m.y opinion by far outw'eighs any burden on 
itie eonsiunor that tho existence of this protective duty may render necessary. 

Mr. Natrxan .—Even if there was a burden, you think that it is justifiahle 
on account of the direct and indirect benefits? Will that bo a reasonable 
inference to draw.^ 

Mr. Dalai. —Certainly. 

M'l'. Natesan .—This takes me to the larger (|Ucslion. We had protection 
tor tw'o periods, once in 1924 and then in 1927. You have now applied 
again for another period. One would certainly like to a.sk a que.stion; do 
\ ou now visuali.se a time at all when you can gel on without pjotectfTfn ? 

Mr. Dalai .—That is an extraordinarily difficult question. A.s the 
President himself pointed out, it is so difficult for anybody to foretell what 
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rile goneful triidc c<iiuUti(iiis ov wliut tin; ctmdilioii.s in the world oi bu.si- 
iiess are likely to be. No one knows Avhat the level ol pri(.‘t!S is likely to be. 
If the level of pidees l.s satisfactory, so far as wc arc concerned, we arc pre¬ 
pared to do all that i.s necessary and it is not possible for us to say anything 
beyond that. Bnt there is no reason why w<! should not be able to stand 
ou our own legs atter a, time. 11 all depeiuls on so niaiiy extraneous factojs 
over whi(-h we have no control. 

Mt. iVaffOirta.—That jnoans the same indefiiiitenoss will continue. 

Mr. Dalai .—1 am afraid it will. 

Mr. Nafc.s'tt/i.—One of the extraneous factors is the level of import prices. 

Mr. Dalai .—That is the most imporlunt point. Tliat depends ou world 
<(mditions, exchange and so many other factor.s. 

Mr. Mather .—Kven if tlie position must necessarily .still remain indelinite, 
] .submit that it is not indefinite to the same extent os in the past in tha* 
we are saying that we are going to operate at a lower cost—definitely at a 
lower cost—and we are getting definitely nearer the stage at which ivc .should 
he able to do without protection. 


Mr. Natc.^cin .—You have more than once pointed out that one of the many 
difficulties is due to the fact that the railways do not give you the same 
orders as before. Will it not be taking too optimistic a view to assume thai 
the railways will give you the same orders hereafter';' 

Mr. Dalul .—We hu\e only made a moderate a.ssumptiou, speaking subject 
to correction, that rail order.s would in the Inturc average about SO,(XX) 
tons as against 195,000 tons assumed at the last enquiry. 

Mr. Xati'Mn .—I should like to put tlic same question in another way. 
As things stand if it is difficult tor you or for anybody else to state when 
proloctioii will not he needed then the whole (|ucstion is : are we now near 
the date when the total needs of India can he met, by production in ludia;' 
I must toll ,Vou that the Fiscal t.lommi.ssiou itself has pointed out that this 
is a key industry like .sonic other industries and they (.onteiriplate that an 
industry like this should in course of time he able to meet tho whole needs 
of tho country. If T understand the figures aright, at present your total 
))roduetion is' only one-halt of the foreign import.s and in vuiiees only 
one-third of the tolal coiisunqitiou. If you want ,( shall give you th(> 
figures. 

President .—Tliat is, taking all kinds of steel. 

Mr. Natesun .—You are, hardly able to meet one-third of the demand in 
India. If you continue more or loss to apply yourself to the .same kinds 
of steel which you arc rmiking now, there does not seem to he a reasonable 
prospect of your fulfilling any of tbe.se conditions. 


Mr Dalai _T do not know wby we .should assume Unit the full demand 

of the country for all kinds of steel should be supi>lied by tlie Tata Company 
'ilone That is jnst the reason why we have been telling you this morning 
that there Is so'ope, and there ought to be scope, with a fair amount of 
orotcction granted by the Tariff Board, for the establi-shment of another 
.steel industry in the couiitvy and ultimately m that way the country can 
become .self-supporting. 


Mr \’aiesan —ITiis iiioriiinK we have been told by Mr. Mather in answer 
to a question put by my colleague that as soon as this enquiry is over 
and people come to know that proteiition i.s recommended for a deliiiite 
period, there is a chance of another .steel industry being started in the 
country P 

Mr. Dalai. _Not as soon as tlie enquiry is over. Mr. ’Mather could not 

have meant that. 


Mr. Mather. _They would not he likely to start another industry imme¬ 

diately after tho pubiicati«i> of your report. 

Mr Will you kindly slate exactly what yon think would be 

the position? Suppose this Tariff Board makes its report and Government 
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decide on a protective policy for a certain niunber of years, ivliat do yoii 
think is the i)ossibiiity of another steel iiidustiy being started t 

Mr. Mather. —What will happen will be this. People will have been 
afforded an oeca.sion lor taking this question again. They will know 
dolinitely from the records of tnis enquiry what we are likely to be doing. 
They will oxamiue the prospects of the market carefully. If theie has been 
an improveinent in the prospects of general trade of India, then 1 think 
they may take the view liiaj. within a lelatuei.v short time llie Indian 
demand for steel will he hack on a level wind' will leaic room tor them as 
well a.s tor ns. Xliei will realise liiat it wounl be csiien.'ive ioi' llii'in to start 
iijion a basis of trying to lake away bii.sinoss Iroiii ns, lor wliiirh They would 
not be in a very strong position ai any rate in iIk- lir.sl if'W years. If Lliey 
Its'l when yn»ir n'port is out InaT the prospects oi |)rotecLii>ii are adequate 
lor a reasonable iienod and that i he |)i'ospeet or impi'in'einent. in the general 
trading conditions of the eoumry is lairlv good, I think tiu-y will then 
examine \ ery caretnlly tlie possibility of stai ting ii)) another steel w iirks. 

Ah. Safr.-'i.in. —Supposing some one starts, do you .suggest that they will 
start mtmuf'aelni'ing tlie idontieal Ihiug.s which yon are making or they will 
lill the gap f 

Mr. Matlbi’i'. So. M hen we ale. able to suiiply I'O to Kid per cciu, of the 
I'.nil requirciiie.nts of the eouiitry. it would inn he very economical for any'- 
body to equi)! bimseil .spcci.'ill.v for tlje purpose of maniifactiiring rails. 
Therefore I lUitik tlu'y would try to bll up the gap iu other jiroduets. 

Mr. Aiale.vui. —I .shall put the other qiie.slion wliich necessarily arises 
from your answer. Supiiosing for in.stance anctlier work is started already, 
that will be all right, Inu, it ir. is not, are yon likely to turn youi' aftciilioii to 
tlloso other articles whicli at present are run mamitacnircd by your steel 
works because that is the only way in which you can satisfy the expectation 
of the Fi.sciil Commis,sioni- I'ho Goi'crnmeiit and the (,'iuu.ral fwgislatiiru 
p;nve you protection in the liope that yon would be able to nioel'sonio day or 
otbor all the requiretmnits ol the eountry. 

Mr. Mt'ilher. —There is one tiling to reuienibi'i in ibis roiuieetion, J’rotee- 
tion is only applied to eertaia iorms of steel. It would not be obligatory 
on us under the l<'iscal (,'onimi.s.sioiTs recommendations I bat we shonld iinnie- 
diiitely try to inaki' all forms oi steel, iuelnding those kinds wiiich. are not 
protected now. It would be tor ns to show that we intend to give liulia the 
maximum possible bmielft of proiecliou b.v makiiijr as much as possible of 
tlie protected articles, (f we could go beyond tlial and make something 
which is even rion-proteeted, we sinmlil do it, but tiiere is naturally a limit 
to our capacity for expansion witliiii a pioricid of seven years. 

Mr. 'Malr-nui.. —Von yourseli say that .vou are capable of producing more 
than you are able to produce at present. The question is why shiiulrl you 
not give more attention to iirodueing other articles which form a good bulk 
of our imports:-' 

Mr, Dalai. —tliveii adequate protection, there is no reason why wo should 
not gradually', as onr linancial circum.stanccs permit, e.xLcnd our capacity. 
Jf adequate protection is given and if it is found that this indu.stry' makes 
adequate jirotits, inther we our.selves or .somebody' el.se cvoiild surel.v come 
into tlie held and take it up, 

Mr. Asatf.tan. —It is better .1 draw the attention of you. genlleinen, ihat 
tlii.s is not the point of \ iew which struck me only. T find that two other 
bodies who have made vepreseutations to iis have drawn attention to thi.s 
aspect of the que.stion. The Maharashtra (Ihanibor of Coinmereo jmints out: 
“ The Committee do not lind any provision in the selieine of protection asked 
for (tliat i.s leferriiig to the rciire.scut.ilion suiiiuiltod to the Roavd by you) 
for further re.seareh or o.xperiment to produce better and higher grades of 
steel suitable for the inannfaetuiv of engine.s motor car.s. etc. ’’ Thou 
.again the Bengal Xatioiial Chamher of Commeree points out: “ WiW; stpej 
(and even i^ig iron) produced on a eonsideranie .scale, thei-* i.s a vast 
scope for the development of other ancillary industries, for w'hich steel and 
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pig iioii sei\e ns the moat important raw material As rogards import 
figures, 1 may tell you that 1 took the ligures for three ;i’cars but in the 
last two years they were very low; so to form a fair basis I took 1930-31. 
In that year, the total import has been to the value of nearly Rs. 11 crores. 
11 you take that year, you will liud these are the hgure.s. In the first 
instance, 1 won’t take bars because you are making them. Take the other 
tiiing.s. Bolts and nuts are uiiporied into India to the tune of Rs. 26 lakhs. 
If yon take lioop.s and striiis, the imports (?oiue to Rs. 44 lakhs. J must say 
I was rallier .surprised. .11 may he that it is due to the jgnoraTice ot tlie 
layman, but this i.s one ol the simpie.st and almost irudest of tbe articles 
li I may say so and yet 1 am surpri.sed to liiul that so mueli is imporletl 
into this eouiitry. Then come nails and washers. Vour import.s ol t.iiese 
( (line to as much as Rs. 3^4 lakhs. Then, pipes and fittings* c ome to Rs. 10 
lakhs. 

I’rt'shhm/..—.Nails are proteetod. 

Mr. —The,so arc not wire nails. 

Mr. Naffsan .—Purely for the purpose of driving iny point of view home, 

I will take one or two items which lonii a very small part of our imports. 
Why should not either you maiiulactiire some of lhe.se yourselvo.s or .supjily 
hars or billots—whatever may be the raw materials reijUiied lor the purpose 
—to those peojile who could make them at some agieetl rales F 

I, Ihdtd .—it has always been our policy if any ancillary iiidustiie.s are 
.springing uji, to supply them with the raw malenal as far as it is po.s.sihle 
lor us to do so. Apart from that, if they I'ome to Jain.shedpur, we supply 
them with laud, wii.li power, with water and so on. 'That lias always been 
our policy and we shall always luaiiituiii that policy. We don’t start on 
manLil'acturiiig these various things tike liardtvare, locomotives or things ot 
that kind, hut if any linn were to ask that we should supply them with 
the raw material neee.ssary, we .should bo prepared to do .su and wo would 
bo glad to do so. 

Mr. Natnaan, — I am not coiiteiit with thi.s answer for this reason. You 
tavinot say now. having regard to the protection you have had and the dilfi- 
eulty you have of making ymirseives self-supjiorling, if I may say ,so, in the 
near future, you cannot now say that if other parties ajiplyu you will oiler 
them all facilitio.s, T go further and say that you yourselve-. ought to make 
an effort to do so. Tiie iiiaehitiery that you will rer|iiire for these purposes 
will not be very' costly. 

Mr, J'JiddI ,—As far as ordinary forms of rolled steel are ooiiceruod, once 
our more urgent requircnieuts are met, it we get luletiuaie protection, there 
is no reason why we should not strive to exieud our jirodncrinn. If we do 
not do so, and it we make ade((tiate prolils, 1 have no doubt that others will 
come into tiie held and do it. Bui. so tar a*- other inanuiactures are eou- 
ivnu'd, there is so much still remaining to ho dime in the near future timt 
for us to embark upon manufacturing these various thii;,«:s as is .sometiiues 
suggested, like locomotives or motor cars or anything of that kind, is, I may 
.submit, nut of the question at present, 

Mr. Xatcran .—You might take one instance and argue on that. Tiike 
hoops and strips. 

^fl. Dahl !.—That is a torm of rolled steel. That is covered by the first 
part ot my .statement. If yon talk about locomotives and things ot that 
kind, then 1 would say we h.tve in the past co-operiited wiUi firms manniac- 
turiiig things of that kind and we are still prepared to do so. 

Mr. Note fa II. —T would like to put one more r(uestion. Have you comsidcr- 
ed the do.sirahility of suggesting to some of the ongiucoring firms to rnanu- 
factnie these otln-r thiiigsF In view of yotiv own intore.st.s and having 
regard to the difficulties you have, is it not time for you to suggest to some 
peo])le—it is a sort of division of labour . that you will supply them with 
bars TIT biliets and that they should undertake the further manufacture!' 

Mr. DKcil .—We have always ))roelaimGd that. Of course, it is for the 
engineering linns eoncerned—either tlmsc already in the country or those 
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\v]io ilioose to coim.'—to i-oiisidfcr :iii 3 ' pavticulai' lino ol dovoJopinciit 

which is iikelj' to pay them. If they appi-oaoh iis^ we are prepared to 
consider their oa.se. Occasionally projects are jnit before ns but they do 
not alw’ays come to fruition. 

Mr. Natiisaii. —-1 am .speaking as a layman subject to correction. Bnt 
I understand for about Its. 10 lakhs you can easily add some machinpi;y for 
makiTig hoops and strips. So tar as my information goos^ it docs not require 
much capital. With about Its. 10 lakh.s yon can easily do it. What 1 am 
trying to say is that in view of the difficulties .you have had in the pa.st 
and the difficulties that still loom large in the tutiiie, if 3011 are to be sclf- 
sn])porting, at any rate rcasonabl 3 ’ .self-supporting, there is no use, if I may 
say so, treading (in the paths you have ivod on up till now but you must 
strike out new iine.s of expansion. 

Mr. Dohd. So far as our ordinary rolled steel i.s coiH^enied, we are 
certainly considering. There are some reciihremenls of ours such as coke- 
oven.s for in.stance which nic of a ver 3 ' urgent nature. There arc some items 
on which we require capital ex)>enditure veiy urgently in order to secure 
more efficiency and we think tliat even from the ecarnomic or from the 
tinaricial point of view it would he better for us to undertake siicli urgent 
expenditure rather than any ex|)endituie on me.re expansions. One of the 
items is ‘2'2" mill which will moan an e-xtension of our production. Similarly 
after these more urgent needs are supplied and if wo are in a satisfactory 
financial position wo wdll consider the quo.stion of extending in the matt(!r 
of this rolled .steel. “ Hoops and strips ” is one of the items which wc 
would seriously oon.sider as f have said. 

Mr. Natesm. —Can f pre.siuuc that you think that confining yourself to 
the existing items .you will be able to make 3 'onisclf sclf-supporHng without 
launching on these new industries? 

Mr. Dakil.- Ky .self-supporting you mean wc would be able to do without 
protection. 

Mr, Ndlendii. —Yes, after .some tiiru*. If tlii.s .state of ftuTig.s were to go 
on, one would have to pause. 

Mr. Dalai. —Whether wc would be self-.snpporting after a certain number 
of .years or not depends on \ arious considerations. 

Mr. Mathtr. —1 think that the. probability is that Jit the end of 7 years, 
if the import prices of steel are a.s they wore in 1926, we shall not have a 
ca.so for coming before the TarilC Board for protection. Nearly everything 
depends on import prices at whieh other countries are prepared to send 
steel to India. 

Mr, TTiJfii.—I gather that rectmtl.v during this pje.sent .slumi), it ha.s been 
the universal [nacticc^ on the part of supjjliors of steel products to send 
them to foreign countries at a price considerably below its home market 
price, that is to say they are willing to accept a price from foreign countries 
much below the cost in order to get something to cover the, overhead cost. 
Is that likcl, 3 - to bo the practice in normal times or is it peculiar to this 
slump ? 

Mr. Maiht'.r. —I. don’t think that it is a very substantial f.actor in the 
main competition which we are having, that is the Belgian competition. 
As you 3 vill SCO from the Trade Betunis, much the gi’cater part of steei 
that comes into India from the Continent of Europe is from Belgium. Belgium 
exports roughly 80 to 85 per cent, of the total steel made in the country. 
Thoreforo there is no source of .sale at high prices which can enable them to 
dump their steel to the extent to which they ai'o selling below co.st. They 
arc doing it on the strength of exi.sting re.servcs and that cannot be a 
permanent fisctor. 

President .—If you omit the word dumping, 1 think even in noTmal time* 
it is a well understood practice that internal price.s are to a small extent 
• higher than f.o.b. prices. 
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Mr. Mailirr. —Yes. So far Gorinaiiy lias never liatl an eiioriiious sliaio 
in the imports into IiKiia and very little indeed in the last fen' years. 1 
am speaking purely of .steol. So far as Belgium is eoneerneil the information 
tliat we liuve is that internal priees are about 5 .shillings above the f.o.h. 
price Antwerp. That dilference. is really quite small. 

Mr. yntrsuii .—M.y position is this: If j-ou take really a far-siglitod view 
(It the cpiestiou it will help both you and the eotintry in general if you either 
supply semi-finished steel at agreed rates rt) people who will roll them or 
use them fur making products other than tho.i-e made by you or you yourself 
may make efforts to widen your range of products by gradually fitting in the 
plants needed for the purposes mentioned. 

Mr. Dalai. —AVc will do both as 1 have assured ,\ou. 

Ml. —On the que.stion of the eoni])arison of the Ouplex and open 

hearth processes; the Duplex process has some advantages and disadvantages 
as compared with the open hearth. One <li.sadvantage is the wast.-ige of iron. 
The wastage i.s atiout 12 jier cent, of the total cost of iron. Have you any 
reason to believe, tliaf the Duplex has any advantage:- 

Mr. .Mulher .—What 1 fee! about the Diiple.x is thgt it ha.s one dis¬ 
advantage, which has previ'iiied Its larg<- scale adoption in many other coun- 
trie.s and that i.s the wastage of iron. That disadvantage is not sei'ious in 
India where iron is so cheap. 

Mr. Atka. —Where iron is expensive the disadvantages may bo so groat 
as to bar it out? 

Mr. Mathe.r. —That is so. 

Mr. Atha. —The otdy other point i.s on pages 10 and 11, paras. 24 ami 25 
regarding the possible result of different orders for rails, etc. You make a 
statement that “ At the most the. reduction of output of sections would not 
have been more than about 30,000 .tons Yon must have assumed the 
[Kis.sible, outputs from the mill working on varion.s iiroduets!-' 

Mr. Mathi'.r. —1 do not claim to he very precise. What i felt wa.s that if 
we had been making large (lUuntitie.s of vails we should have kept the old 
28" mill going on sizes of sections which wo had already rolled. We have 
had to spend a lot of money on rolls for the new mill. We should possibly 
have been able to roll rather more hcav.v sections there but we should not 
have been able- to roll the light sections. 

Mr. Atha. —Could you make up a statement showing the outputs as they 
would have worked out on the different mills? 

President. —.It would he rather useful if tlmt figure could he substantiated. 

Mr. Mather, —We will do that. 

President. —AVe now get on to Chapter IV. Baia. 31 in that Chapter 
deals with the question of tariff protection to which my colleague has already 
made reference. All that I want to ii.sk in connection with this paragrapli 
is this. What precisely is your reason for suggesting a period of seven 
years? You don’t expect to disivense with protection unless there is a 
revival in the level of prices. AVhat is going to happen at the end of seven 
years which is going to make it as a sort of landmark for the period of 
protection.^ AA"hy is it that you have suggested a period of seven years: is 
if becau.se the current period is seven years? 

Mr. Mather. —What we felt was that a period of four or five years was 
definitely too short. On the other hand an alternative might have been to 
ask for a period of 10 years. AA'e thought that would be looking too far 
ahead, partly because it is very difficult to draw up n capital programme 
over a period of that length. We therefore selected some intermediate period 
and we proposed seven years which is an arithmetical mean between 4 and 
10 and because it has been accepted as a suitable period over which the 
futu»e might bo judged. 

President. —You contemplate a definite enquiry into the industry at the 
end of seven years? 
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Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

Pre.aidenf .—Your proposal reiiliy amounts to this: that we iix no limit 
to the iieriod of proteotion. tVhat this seven year period amounts to is 
tliat there will be an enquiry at the end of that period. Protection is to 
continue indefinitely subject to an enquiry. 

Mr. Dalai. —The enquiry may show tliat protection is no longoi' necessary. 

PreHident .—Would you like us to say that yu-otection to the industry 
.should terminate at the end oi seven years'r 

]\fr. Dalai .—is anyhod\' in a position to say that con.sideviiip; the trend 
of world conditions to-day and the trend ol prieesf 

T’ri'.'iidi'iii. —What prcei.sely is your intention f Js it that proteetion i'or 
the steel iadasfrv r.hould eontiniie indefinitely? \\ c cant fix any limit oi 
time wiiich tuay he cotitinuoii as a ja'sult oi tliis inquiry. All that we can 
say is that .li the cud of seven years we mn:st provide ior an enquiry. 

Mr. Dalai. —If you wi.sh you may say that if the existing level of prices 
continued there would be no need for protection barring exceptional 
rireuinstances. But .such conditions may not continue; none of us can say 
that. 

J'le.fidi 1 , 1 .—May I look at this question in relation to your jiroposal for 
off-setting duties? Ifight Ihrongli the period of profectiou you contem- 
plnte eiKptiries botli when lluo'e is a tall in prices niid also wlien there is a 
I'i.sc ill yiriccs. Snpi.iosiiig (loveriimcnl accepts that jirojiosal for enquiries 
during tlu' period of |jrote(tion with a view to determining whether iii’otoe- 
tion is excessive or iiuule<|Uate then i.s it iieeessar.v to continue the jieriod 
of iiroteetion for so long a period as .seven years. 

Mr. Dahd. —Make it indeiinite. 

'I‘re.'iidi'iil. —Mu.' Iix the period of iiroteetion say for five years. 

Mr. ./.ta/'i/.— -Where is fhe necessity for fixing it for five years? 

Pri-PideHl. —M'hal I am suggesting is this; on aeeount of the general 
dopre.ssioii tliere ha.s never been a lime since ibe bu.siiie.ss of protecting The 
steel industry began when eonditioms have been so uii.sotLied a.s at pre.sent. 
It is quite impossible ior us as a 'J'ariff Board vo attempt to forecast the 
level oi price.s; tliererore we are not in a posilioti at all to inajje any .state¬ 
ment as regards the duration oi jirotoction. We are even in a le,ss .satis¬ 
factory position tlian in Thereiore what 1 am suggesting is tbi.s: we 

propo.se protection in order to enable the .steel iudu.siiy to tide over this 
exceedingly diilieult perioil. Ai tlie end oi that period in'ices may be iiigber 
or prices may lie lower. I presnip.e. since tlierc is always a limit to the 
duration of the period of depression, that it is quite likely that prices 
may imiirove to .somcrliiiig like the B)2,s level, li that is so, ii is rather 
unfair to the cutuitry tlun ihe burden involved slinnld he continued longer 
than is necessary in the: circumstances. 

Mr. J.)alal .—Then should not there he provision for automatic olf-settiiig 
duties? As it is proteclion should eoofiniie but at the end of seven years 
there should be a iurtber regular eii(|nlr;i. 

President. —J understand your point. The eireunistanccs with referonee 
to whieli I am eonsiderin.g this qiiestioii are these: we have been having this 
depression since 1929 and you will linrl from ■Chapter JIT that all the lo.sscs 
that you .are speaking of fhere are los.ses tliat you have incurred since 1929-110, 
practically the whole oi that. 1929 i.s the lic.-’iiining of this period oi general 
depression. As far as one eaii judge at jireseut, there seems to lie a some¬ 
what utiward trend in prices which may eontimie or may not continue. 
But for the pcricKl of tiiis enquiry it i.s likely that this uiiward trend may 
eontinuo. 1 am administering not proteetion hut discriminating protection 
and thercfi.ire T think it would be fair to the eini^uitier in tliis country if 
an opportunity were given for a review of the wli#lc position at the end of* 
a period when we. may reasonably expect tliis depression to leave and wc 
tlierefore suggest a .sluirtor [leriod Ilian sevnii for a regular enquiry and if 
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prices are still contiuuiiif' to your disadvaiitage then the whole question 
<an be reviewed again. But this period of seven years has no moaning. 

Mr. Dalai .—It is neither too long a period nor too short but such as would 
enable u.^ to sot our house in order and be in a proper position if protection 
was to bo dispensed with. 

Pre.sidcnl .—.1 tried to imagine myself drafting those parts of the report. 
I want to make a suggo.stion to Government whieli J can back up by argu¬ 
ment. Supposing my colleagues and 1 deculetl to recommend that pioteotioii 
.should ho granted for seven years, we should lind it difficult to draft that 
paragraph upholding that position. 

Ml. Dalai. —What about the possibility of a steel coiupauy or any new 
works coining into existence it you fix proteelioii for .such a short [ccriod 
as five f • 

l‘r<'..si<liaif .—If you ale thinkiug of another steel concern, seven years 
won’t do. Yoti won’t get another industry going in seven years. Tilings 
are so Irightlully uncertain. 'I'lio organisation of the steel works would mean 
three years, if you are thinkiug of aiioi-hcr steel indmstry you must take 
at least Id years or as in the case of the sugar industry 15 years. 1 don’t 
understand what is heliitid this seven years. 

Mr. Jkilal .—AVith provision for automatic adjustment of duty we thought 
tliat a ijcriod of sevc-u years would just be the jiroper iieriod for such a 
regular oiifpiiry. I.ocause such eU(|Uirios always have .some unsettling effect 
on Inisiness. 'I'hat is inevitable in the (arciimstaucos. Therefore rcguliir 
euf|uiiy at the end of a short jicriod would he suicidal. 

Dri'.-iiihiil .—The oiil\ argument that 1 can think of is that it is essential 
that certain capital improveiucnt.s should he undertaken. 1 do not know il 
the steel company is in a position during the next few years to go into 
the open market mid iai.se shares or debentures for the purpose of tiiiancing 
capital improvements. Failing that the only way in which capital iiiqirove- 
ment is financed is by depreciation and you recjuire a period of seven years 
to raise finance necessary for carrying ont the capital programme that you 
have proposed. That as far as 1 can understand is tiu' only argument, uliicli 
Is not found auyivlicre in your reprosentatioii. which substantiates the i.>ro- 
posal for protection for a period of seven years. 

Mr. Matin'!-. —May I call the attention of the Board to the importance oi 
considering not merely the selling priii' but also the inaiinfactnring costs;- 
We can fore,see technical improvcinents by way of additions to the jilaiit 
mid so on to the extent indicated by our programme set ont in Statement 1!). 
it Mill take ns seven years to provide finance for that from depreciation. 
1 don’t fee! that, it would serve any nsefni pnrjiose for us to attempt to sec 
fni'ther aligiid thmi tliai fi-om the point of view ot capital exiamdilure. It 
is difficult to set Out a useful programme involving another two or three 
croros of rupees which could h<> s|.ent on a -.teel works in ccrlain liyiKilheti- 
cal conditions : the time when that additional oxiienditure would ficgin to 
he requii'ed is so far ahead. I think il is too long a shot to try. .Another 
matter is partly linked tip witli the erinipment: we want a furtliei' period 
in itliii-ii no can iccl that wo can go ahi'iid with I'coiioiiiising ami improving 
onr operating efficiancy. wirli some certainty that ivc sliould he able in 
conjnnction with p.rovailing ini|)ori prices to get an adequate return If.ir onr 
sliareliolders lor the oll’orts jiuide. So Jar as the (luestion of capiital expendi¬ 
ture is concerned I think it w.onld he imimssihle now. mid T think it would 
ho still more impossible if iirotet.tion is granted for a limited period of lour 
or five years, to go into tbe market and raise Ibis money by means of sjiares 
lor this company. T think the Conqianv would have very great difficulty 
in raising additiimid eaintal, it could only he ordinary capital: it could 
not he iireference shares, ot which there is, already a total of Ks. 7'^ crores 
with 8i erorcs of dividend in arrear. The ordinary shares are below par, 

Dit.'iidcnf. —C’au yon *a*se further debentures? 

Ml. Afuihrr .—1 can’t yiromise. 

Vri-iidcnf. ■ -.Kt d per cetit.? 
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Mr. Mather. —Tt is doubtful. 

President.- -Wc allow a rate of 8 per cent, on your fixed capital c.'cpoudi 
ture, whether that fixed capital expenditure is financed by means of share 
capital or by means of debcnturc.s. That is what «c have done in the past. 
We have not taken into account whether the fi.xed capital exi)enditnre is 
financed by share ca]>ital or by debentures. Supposing wo allowed a rate 
of 8 |)Or cent, which is given either to the shareholders in the way of profit 
or to the debenture holdei' in tli*.' way of interest, it is the return that you 
aoi’ld get on your fixed capital expenditure as distinct from your short 
term. 

Mr. Mather.—Ye^. You have to realise that if we raise money by 
debeutnn^s. we have to provide a sinking fund and we have to jedeem the 
loan itself. * 

Prexitleiil .—When 1 .suggest 8 per cent. 

Mr. Mather. —Let the rate of interest be 8 or 7 per cent. 

Prcsiileiit. —Supposing the rate of interesf is 7 per cent , yon have a 
margin of one per cent, for .sinking Hind. 

.U;. .\father .—T don’t think we c.>ould eoiint on raising a large additional 
amount on that margin. 

Prerutciit .—T am sorry I interrupted you. The point you would like lo 
mention is the suitability of the pc^riod of lu'oteoticm from the jjoiut of view 
of raising thc! neeo.ssarv finances. 

.Ur. Mather.—Tiint is one faelor. May 1 suggest another thing about 
thc possibility of raising money by means of debentures. As you know, this 
Company lia.s at present about it'd.(K.'0.000 debentures outstanding. Tt has 
other substantial loans outstanding. We are not in a position of being 
free from that. TVe are in debt to the tune of about Its. 4 erores to-day. 
Tf we go and raise further debentures, it would bi' hardly worth while for 
a (irogramme of this kind to raise anytliieg under Tts. erores. Wc should 
then have a debt of Its. 7 meres. That would mean we should be very very 
badly hit if we ran into au.v kind of emergency. T should leel very uncomfort¬ 
able about the financial stability of the Company if an ennergency arose on 
the top of such a heavy burden as that. 

Prenident .—The |)o.silion Ihnl you are Tryin.g to gei al is there is no 
possible wav of financing such capital improvements e.xrept by providing for 
sinking fund? 

Mr. Mather. —T should not regard this industry as “sell sup|)ortingto 
use Mr. Xntesau’.s pbraso. if it had a deheiUure loan of Tts. 7 erores lor a 
further long period. 

Prr,.<i(lenl. —If you look at statement If), this is your enpitnl ))rngramme 
wbieb you have mapjied out for a period of seven years. T should like to 
get .some idea, if the ■Company eoiisiders it po.ssiblo. of the period nl time 
reiiuired for the introduction of the main stages in this capital expenditure 
Iirogrammo. T don’t mean to suggest that you ought to tell us ilefmitely 
the apjnoxiimile date for each particular item of the cajiital programme. 
.411 that 1 am coneorned tvith is T .should like to know apiiroxlmately when 
the main stages in the capital programme are likely to be carried out. .\rp 
vim in a position to tell ns anything atamt it? 

Mr. Maihrr. —W’liat we coiild do is to tell yen which of the items we 
nropose to deal witlj in the very near future on which we are already work¬ 
ing or have definitely planned to start working and In give yon as .good 
an idi'.a as we can of the date on wbieb those parlienlar items are likely to 
(■nine into eperation. We will then tell yon that it now seems probable to 
us thill tho more imiiortant of the remaining itmns may he taken in such 
and sueh order of priority. Yon will of eourso understand that anv pfi- 
gianiine will ualiirallv tu* sidiioct to reeousldoriilioii I'roiii lime to lime alien 
we get I II the rurthei- stages. We will do our host to gi\ e you foi niatiou 
on ihose lines, We will send yon a slalemeni on that. 
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Fresideni .— 1 will where you have given ioui estiT 

mated average ontjiul. These outptits have been estimated wdth reference 
to two factors. One is the demand in the market and tho other your capa¬ 
city. A.S far as yonr rails, fishplates and sleepers are concerned, the 
whole thing has been c.stiraatcd with reference to demand.!^ 

Mr. Miithcr .—That i.s right. 

riesidK-iit .—That is to say 80,000 tons of rails and a corresponding amount 
of fi,shp]alc,s and tho sleepers you fix at *10,000 which is based upon the 
average demand for sleeper bars during the last six years. 

Mr, Mather. —Yes. 

Fre..'iident.—As far as our own attitude towards iliis figure you have taken 
for rails, fishplates and sleepers is concerned, wc_ have adciiessod the Rail¬ 
way TJoard on the (juestion of the demand that is likely to arise for rail¬ 
way materials of the kind that you make. We have not yet received a reply, 
but the figure that we take will of conrso be based very largely upon any 
figures tb.at thev may give us. With reg.ard to structural section.s, the 
c.stimate is 117,000 tons.' Out of that the new rail mill will account for 
80,000 tons, the merchant mill is llo.OOO ami the old bar mill 2,000. As 
far as bars are concerned the total is 80,0(X) of whidi the merchant mill 
w'ould account for 75,000 and the old bar mill .5,000. 


Mr. Mather. —Y’es. 

Fresident .—As far as structural section.s or bars are concerned, tlie whole 
riling lias been e.stimated with refoienco to capacity because the demand 
may bo assumed. With I'cgard to plates your (rapacity i.s 50,000. The 
e.stimated demand i.s 85,000. That is to say the rlcmnnd has been the main 
factor? 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

This 1)5,000 tons is the average demand during the years 
191)1-32 and 1932-33? 

Mr. Mather .—It is slightly more, hut it is suhstautially the same. 

Frenidenl .—If it were necessary for yon to raise your output in the 
plate mill to 50,000, have you got the ncccssar.v au-xiliaiy o((uipmentf 

Mr. Mather. —Yos, within certain limits, we could raise our outpiit_ to 
50,000 toms a year. In fact the production figures which wc are sending 
you month by month will show that in recent months we have produced more 
than 4,000 tons a month for a few months in .succession. Wo have produced 
at tho rate of 50,000, hut when corredating this figure with the total demand 
for plates in India, it must be borne in mind that our plate mill cannot 
roll more than 7 feet wide. There are certain limits of size within which 
wo arc definitely bold by oiir e(|uipniciit so that it is only at a time when 
the demand for plate.? within our sizc.s is nbiionnally high that we can roll 
4.000 toms a month. 


Fre«idenl.—Yoa are working the plate mill to capacity? 

Mr, Mather. —Yos. On that .score, 1 may .say that the increase 


the 


demand for these rela.tiv(?ly light and not very big iiUitcs wdinli has occurred 
during the la.st few moiith.s has come as a very great surjirise to ms. \Ve 
understand from one of the engineering firims that has heen m the field- for 
a much longer time tlian Tatas that there ha.s never been within the re¬ 
collection of that firm as big a demand as during the hast lew inontlis. 


Fre.'iideat.—Tho. reason being? 

Mr. Mather.—It i.s rather difficult to ascribi' any vonsoii i‘ 

sudden increase in the construction of oil storage tanks in India. T tliink 
the sugar mill construction is taking directly or indirectly, most ol it 
Indirectly. 

Fresidimt. —You meaa plates for their machinery? 

Mr Mahindra. —A.s far as 1 can find out, plutc.s arc, rcciuired for general 
repair work liy railways. Haiiways have taken large cpiautiti('s of plates. 



Pre.siduni .—The present abnormal increase in demand is due to the 
demand from raihraya in respect of reiiairs'r 

Mr. Mahindra. —Yes. That is not for new work, but mostly for repair 
work. 

i'l'Hiidf'iit .—For what purpose do the railw.ays retiiure tlieso plates f 

Ml. Mahindra .—For wa.tton repairs. 

Prn'iidcnt .—Xot lua'essat ;]> iot* bi'itljtework r 

Mr. Muhindrti .— In very stilall (pmi'.tiiies lor hridecwoik. because onlers 
for )nosL of tlio hridircuorl; come to us t:iroue;ii etmitioeriiiL’; iiniis. 

Prc-'xidf id. —I'ije demau'l ior neu \vae,ous a[»pareutiy has not iucreasi'd f 

Mr. ^f<iliindi 4 i.— yi>. 

PrfsidciiK— \ suppose It would not bo altogether right tfu' us to assume 
eontiuu.anoe of tins deiuandf 

.1/r, ^^ahuldrll .—It ;s very tlilfieult to say. 

I'rexdiriit .—i eaniiot uuderstaud why a repair pi'ograiuiui' of tliis hind 
should arist' so suddeuly. 

.Ifr, Mil! i lid I It .■ ! ouutiirix! from the eiigineering firms e\acfly ou the 
same point. They themselves canuot say why stieli a large demand has 
oome ou the luarla i. There is aiioflier factor which might c.y;il iiu |)ari, of the 
domaiid. That is, for ,a iiumhiu' of ycais there was an iuiiuession that 
Tata.s’ plates were not suitable I'oi- the l■oustrnetion of burges, launches and 
other river crafts, etc. 

Pi l•dl.l‘•|lf .—What we c.'ll shipbuilding in India. 

Mr. .Muhindrn. —Yes. During the last few months they are Ireely buying 
plates for this imi'iioso. One ol the reasoits I believe is that plates are 
available oa.silv as well as a little cheaper. 

Prr.a'idr.nt .—That is a factor which we may a.ssume would persist. 

.1/r. Mutlir-r.—d think .so. 

Pre.\idi/iit .—Have you taken that into accomu in your estimate of l.l.OUIl 
tonsf do,(.'00 is hased on tin' demand of IS-ldl-Oe, mill lOli-l-'i, 

1/r. MiiPiC.r. —;M.(,100 tons is rather higher than the total lonsumption 
of all plate.s ill eilluu' of those two years. 

Pirs;drnf.— {n it was dtl.K'O. 

1/r. M.iifhrr. -Yes and the year hidore .11 ,.‘5(.'(l toils. All sorts of iilates 
including these whicli were formerly iuipoi ti.al are included in these ligure.s. 

I’ri'ridi'nl. The only factor with reference to which we can alter the 
liiuimnil i.s tile demand by tbe lailwa.vs. T'luit is not inclnderl in the imports. 

.Ur. .Uiilinr .—Presumably tlie repairs ou the presoit .sctilc were not 
coiiductod before. They were latlier iiieliiied to scrap a wagon ov to seiiil 
it tu sumo place wliere they bavo a hglrtoi' service, 

Prrsidnd .—Tbat Is a jxiint wbleh we will take up with (lie llailwiiy 
Hoard. Anything else in the demand for platesf 

Mr. Unbindra. —Iso. 

Pi I'.^idrnl. Now we oome to the shoel har and hillet mill. lueludiug 
the surplus, that is to say, your estimated output ineludiug what you sell 
outside, is dot),000 tons. 

Mr. l/(/.//i('/. —-Yes. 

Pi rsidrii I. Of which OO.I'OO ions you sell outsidc' and 200.000 tuns is 
used in the wovk.s. 

Mr. .Mother. Yes, 

Prerid.f.id .—This 90.000 tons which you sell outside is compo.sed p.-irtly 
of tinhars which you sell to the Tin))late Company and the other dO.OIX) to 
Mr. Tiidra Singh. What about the railway works at .Jamalpur. 

1/r. Mather.—\\ e hat e estimated 60,000 tons for the Tinplate Company 
and the other 30,000 tons is for other siipiJies out.side including the rail 
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way wni'ka at .Tuiiialpiii'. \Vc> have moiitioucd that in paragraph 3o. That 
ilemaiul will depend <m Llio demand of tlio East iniliaii Kailway (.'ompaiiy 
at Janialpur. 

l’ri‘sidi‘iit. —AVhat is the demand there roiighh'F 

il/r, Maliiiulni. —o,00() tons at Jamalpur. 1 think the highest single 
demand was ahout 10,(10(1 tons. 

Vi'csldviit. How long ago wa.s that? 

.1//-. Miifhi'.r .—lyUO-'iO to the hesl of my rei-olleetion. 

I'rpaiilciit .—Ahout 2.3,(K)0 Ions yon estimate as the demand you expect 
from the, Indian Steel Wire Products? 

Mr. Mdlhpr .—.\s the average over the period. 

Vresidmi .— If they work to full capacity it is somewhere ahflut 40.000? 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

PrpKule.til .—They might make 10,000 to 1.3,000 tons of wire roil and about 
20,000 to 23,(K)0 tons for other sections, if yon started witfi a figure of 
10,(KX) tons and worked up to a figure of 40,000 you would get an average 
of 2.3,000 tons. 

iVfr. Malhe.r .—At the time this representation, was drawn np, we didn’t 
have as much information as is .available now. 

Pieaid.e.nt.' Anywa.v for the purpose of estimating yon have taken 90,000 
tons ns the quantity that yon sell outside? 

Mr. Mather.- Yes. 

Preside lit.- It means over and above what yon sell to the Tinpl.ato Com- 
paii.y and to the Indian Steel Works, there, is a surplus capacity of 90,000 
ton.s. . That is the position. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes, 

President .—That question of I’onrse is of very considerable imjxTrtance 
first from the point of view of fho re-rolling mills in this country, because 
if any re-rolling mill thinks of using the billets, it will have to caune out of 
this surplus capacity. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

President. —Then of coni-.se the .second point is, Mi))))o.se yon found it 
desirable to renew the arrn.ngeinent with the tfritish sheet makers, then the 
sheet bar which yini o.xport to England would come out of the surphis 
capacity. 

Mr. Mather.- Yes, 

President. l?o that from both these points of view your surplus capacity' 
on the sheet bar and billet mill is of considerable importance. 

.1/ r. Math cr. —Yes, 

President .—Taking sheets, the estimated output that .von have included 
in your table is the total isipaoity of the old sheet mill and new units. 

Mr. ^^athe■r. — Plu.s a little more for the third new unit which will come 
into operation at the end of the year. 

President. -What is the maximum capacity of the old sheet mill? 

'Mather.- Last year we have made .33,(XX.) tons of black sheets. 
Wo have to remember that some of those mills will he replaced by the 
cim-stmction of now mills. 

President. —AVha.t do you estimate the capacity of the new sheet unit? 

Mr. hlalher. — It was estimated to give us an additional 30,000 tons of 
black sheets a year. 

President .—That would be 2,.300 ton.s a month? 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. 

Pre.sident You b.ave I Wiink con.siderably increased the output? 

Mr. Mather. —Yes, we have, 

STEEL IN'DU.STRY D 
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President.—There is nolliiiig to prevent you from maintaining the output 
at the figures which you are a.ble to obtain nowH 

Mr. Mather. —.3.5,000 tons instead of .30,000 tons. 

Vresiilent. —The seconct sheet unit would have the same capacity!' 

Mr. Mather. —AVhen we come to the second sheet unit, there is a very 
important consideration. It will have the same nominal capacity, Vjoing 
practically an identical unit, hut the sheets will mainly have to be sold as 
galvanized sheds and we agetting somewliere near the limit of the market 
for 24 gauge galvanized sheets which are what we are rolling to-day (not 
(juite exclusively but nearly exclusively). AVlieii we put another unit into 
operation, we %vill have to go in for a very much larger proportion of thinnin- 
sheets, 

7V('.u’de»i. -Taking that factor into account what kind of ca])acity wmild 
you assume? 

Mr. Mather. —We think we can get about 25,000 to 30,0(K1 tons. 

I'resulenl. —Out of the second unit? 

.Ifr. Mather. -Yes. 

Pre.videat.—lu terms of black sheets? 

ytr. Mather, fn terms of black sheets of thin gauge in which we have 
to roll a bigger iiroportion. 

T're.ndeixl. Taking into consideration the fact that the sheets wliich you 
would have to roll hereafter wouhl have to be thiuuer gauges, yo>i get a 
total Ciip.acity of .somewhere about 60.000 tons on the new shed units 
making nllowauo.e for this greater percentage? 

Mr. .Uttfher.—-Yes. 

Tri'.iiih'.iit. —When these two new sheet units have been installed what 
ilo you put the capacity of the old unit at? 

Mr, Mather. About 45,000 tons. 

Fre-'iident. —That gives you about 110,0<Xl tons .straightaway. 

Mr. Mathi'i'.- A'es, hetween that and 100,000 tons. 

Pre.rUlent. —The se<‘ond sheet unit will be in operation next year? 

Mr. Mather.- Not before 19,35. 

VreM'lcnt .—Therefore this figure of 115,000 tons more or le.ss approxi¬ 
mates to that. 

Mr. Malhe-r. We have not, in forming an estimate, assumed a third 
sheet unit until very nearly the end of the period. 

President. - 1 ))reauine from the whole of the; statements regarding works 
costs that you have not had the third sheet unit in your mind at all? 

Mr. Mathe.r. —No. 

President. —It has not come into your output, and it has not eomc into 
your costs? 

Mr. Mather. —.Just a little in the output. The differcuce at the; rate of 
5,000 tons for seven years comes to 3-5,000 tons. That means that the third 
unit is taken as operating for at le.ast a full year. 

President.—Pi you allow a margin of ,5,000 tons, it is one which you 
may easily roach? 

Mr, Mathe.r. —IVe may or may not. 

President. —Hut it is behaving admirably, is it not? 

Mr. Mather. - Yes. 

President. —The output has increased considerably beyond voiir expecta¬ 
tion? 

Mt, Mather ,—^Yos. 

Mr. .4f7ia. On the basis of recent months*the now mill ^houl^ giv«nri 
output of 30 or .35 thousand tons per year. 
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Mr. Mather. —I don’t tljiiik tliat it would make much more than 35,000 
tons but more than 30,000 tons certainly. 

Mr. .Mha .—It might touch 10,000 tons? 

^fr. Mother. —Probablj' it might touch 40,000 Lons in certain years. 
There are other things such as breakdowns to he taken into consideration. 

Tremdcnl. —Apart from acts of God like that? 

Mr. Wilea .—They are acts of men! 

Mr. Malhcr. —Thf old sheet mill was sHut down for nearly a month due 
to In-eakdowji. We cannot entirely preclude the possibility of such a thing. 

I'reddcnt. AVe can anyhow adjust the e.stimate within a margin of 5,000 
tons ? 

Mr. Mather.- A’cs. • 

Pre-ddent. -K and when the third nesv sheet unit comes into operation, 
\our total capacitv in respect of sheets in terms of black sheets would be 
14.5,000 tons? 

Mr. ^^alher .—Ves, or nearly that. 

Pre.-iidiiil .—In otlifi' words, if the demand in the coniiLry for shoots did 
not incrca.so over 1932-33 level, you w’ould bo .supplying the whole market. 

Mr. Maihe.r. —And a bit more. 

President. —A trifle more? 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. That is why we have not made any substantial pro¬ 
vision for the operation of the third unit in the near future. 

'President.--liccawsp of the uncertainty of the demand? 

Mr. Mother. —The ecin.sutri|tlion of galvanized sheot.s during the last 2] 
years has been extraordinarily steady and uufortunotcly very low, being 
barely 100,OtK) tons oxchuling the galvanized sheets tor liuj'ina, 

President. -What is the average deinanel from llungoon ? 

Mr. .Mather. -1 think it varies from 10,000 to 15,001) tons. We have 
not got the actual statistics for 1982-33. There are two diffienhies in our 
dealing with that. One is lluU freight disad\antage is very substantial. 
.Another reason is that that market has been in the hal)it of using very 
thin sheets indeed. When the new unit comes into operation we may do 
that, but then the tonnage will go down considerably. AVitli thi,s pro¬ 
gramme unle.ss the market improves above what it bas been during the last 
2i year.?—there bas been very little fluctuation— we should be supplying BO 
to 85 per cent, of the demand of India without Burma, 

President. —1 think the position is quite clear as far as that is conccrne<l, 

Mr. Mather. —A'es,. so that this factor has to be borne, in niiiid in 
regard to these estimates. Even if the mill is physically capable of roiling 
another 10,0(X) sheets, it does not follow automatically we should be able 
to make them and market them. We would be very nearly reaching the 
limit. 

Pres'ident On the figures of your estimated average output, T take it 
that the following mills would work to full capacity. The new rail mill 
would work to full ea|)ncity? 

-1/r. Mother. —Yes, 

Preside lit. -yhe merchant mill ami the sheet mill would work to full 
capacity ? 

Mr. Mother. —Yes. 

President. These mills would work to nearly ftill capacity : Plate mill 
70 per cent., sheet bar and billet mill 80 per cent, and the blooming mill 
90 per cent. 

Mr. Mather. -Yes. 

President —The estimated output implies that the old bar null will he 
usedno live extent of 1(1,000 tons until this is replaced by the 22" mill? 

Mr. Mother. .Yes. 

n 9 - 
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Prt'.aidc ))^—1 hnvfi boi.Mi tryinf; to compare your estimated ayeragc output 
with our estimates ot tlio average output of l!)26. Of course the big diiler- 
euoe is in respect of rails? 

il/r. Mother. —Yes. 

T‘rcsuli:n,t .—Your present csliiiiate is sliort of our 192G estimate by 
Jld.OiJO tons. That i.s o.vpl;i.ined easily. 'J'he same thiug applies to fishplates 
and sleepers? 

Mr. Mather. —Y'es. • 

Fre.'iidf.nt. —As regards strtudurals. we e.stiniated 70.0(X) tons in 1920 and 
,vou are e.stimating 117,0fH.f tons. Practically the whole difference is due to 
the fact that the' rail capacity is being used f<ir structurals which the market 
can absorb? 

Mr. Mathrr. -Yes. 

rres'ute.ni. —^\Vith regard to bars, we estiniated an average of 90,000 tons 
against your 80,000 ton.s, which T take it implies that your bar capacity is 
being used for light structurals? 

il7/. Mather.—Yes. The demand for the kind of products whu'h the 
merchant mill can roll come.s fairly steadily in the proportions of two-thirds 
of bars and onc-tbird light struetTirals. If we roll more bars, we must do 
less light sections. 

Vresiden-t. —It is in relation to the output that yon estimate for strnc- 
turals th,at the output for bars has got to be explained. 

-Vr. Mather.—Yes. 

President. —In plates, of course, there is an increase of o,000 tons. In 
iinbars and billets we estiniated bO.OOd tons against ,vour OO.OIKI tons. 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. 

.r)e.‘iide.nt. —This is due to the demand of the Indian ,‘steel Wire Products 
and similar enterprises? 

Mr. Mather. —»s, and the po.ssible consumption of the Tiniilato Com¬ 
pany which is rather more than was anticipated at the time. 

President. —.As far as sheet Is eoncernod, there is an increase in your 
capacity. 

Mr. Mather.--Yes. 

President. —Tn paragraph 118, you make a statement which T do not 
pretend to understand. You say that the Company’s view- i.s that as far as 
ordinary sales for e.xport are concerned, they are outside the purview of a 
protection .seheiue. Per.soiially I don’t .see why they are outside the protec¬ 
tion sdiemc, 1 do not in the least know- to w'hat these ordinary sales refer. 
T have not got any information about it, but they certainly must imply 
increased output which has a reaction upon costs and the surpluses that you 
earn here on your e.xported material must affect the measure of as.sistauee. 
ff there is a possibility of exports coiitinuiug, the .surplus that you get on 
that we, h.avc to take into account. Then, there is the further consideration 
that the export of steel products would not affect the eapacit.v of the re- 
rolling mills. The ordinary sales for exports h.a.ve a ver.v considerable bear¬ 
ing in my opinion on the tiue.slion of protection and I should like to get 
every pos.sible inforination about tbein. 

Mr. Mather. -YVe have not sold anyUjin.g at all recently. 

President. —YVlial is it that you sell? 

Mr. Mather. We did not sell anything for export prior to the latter 
part of 19dl-;}2 when we sold a cerlain amount of sheet bar and tinbars 
mainly tn the TTnlted Kingdom and to a .small extent to Japan. 

Presidenl. What an- the quajitities? 

Mr. Mather. We have sold about 20,000 tons in all. 

Prr.sidenf. —Over what period? 

.Hr. ^^ather.— Wi‘ .actually arr.augcd the salts over a pei-iod of four 
nionlhs. The delivery w-as spread over .-i. period of 6 to 8 months. 
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I'lcxidKiU. —'I’liat was in 1932-33? 

Mr, Maihur.- Knd of 1931 and beKinniuf; of 1932. 

rrexident. —To whom did you soli? 

Mr. Malhrr. 'I’inplale and sliooi, Tnakcrs in the Uiiiliul Kingdom. Also 
a small quantity to Japan. 

Pirfi'iilrnt. —At about tho same time? 

Mr. Miifhcr. -Yes. Duiing tho latter part of last year, wo sold about 
1 .[KKJ toms of billet.s to Japan. 

President. Have you any orders lor the current j'earP 

Mr. Mather. 'So. 

Pre.iident. —Approximately at what sort of jirice? 

Mr. Dalai. A'^ery low price. 

Mr. Mather. —There is a small part of the Japanese order which is 
awaiting completion. 

Pre.'iidioU. Measured by hundreds of tons? 

Mr. Mather. —Ye.s. 

President.^ Is it the intontioi) of the Compatiy, ii' suitable order.s arise, 
to continue to export? 

Mr. Mather. Not unless we have surplus. 

President. —If you have a surplus cupadty in you)' sheet bar and billet 
mills, then you get a surplus of o,()()0 tons which would be worth while 
exporting. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

Prc.'sident .—If there is any surplus, 1 think the exports will continue 
apai't fi'om any ohligutiou? 

Mr. Dalai. —1 think we ma.y .submit that this is a co)uparativel 5 ' minor 
part of our operations. At that time there was no great or piofitable market 
for our materials but when we get a market in the eou)')try itself it would 
almo.st <‘ertainly be more profitable to s«'ll in the emiiitry than e.xport, apart 
altogether from any .sueli anangement as the Ottawa ag)eeinent which we 
l\ave entered into. 1 don’t think that the possibility of exporti)>g may 
be taken into very serious ooiisideratioii. 

President. —What amount of surplus on an average did you get over 
these exports other than under the Ottawa agreement? 

Mr. Mather. —I should estimate tiuit we lost sibout 11s. 1 lakh on the 
whole. Wc stopped the United Kingdom business beeau.se of the <'ompeti- 
tion from the Continent. 

Mr. Dedal. Although it ha.s received a great deal of ptiblicity. it is not 
an important part of our business. Tf we have any demand in the country 
it.sclf and if there i.s no sniplns, there is no question of exporting semis. 

President. -WUai (irice did you get on the Japanese sheet bars? 

Mr. Mather. —They weie billets 1 think. 

Mr. Dalai.- -Us. 5G oj' Us. -oS. 

President. —l.s it l.o.r. Talauagar? 

i\[r. Dahd.- -F.O.B. Caleutta 

Presideal. —'I'liat would be about Tls. ol l.o.r. Taianiigar? 

Mr. Mather. It eosts Us. o to put it on hoard. 

President. —ft come.s to Us. 02. 

Mr. Mather.—At that time, our costs were higher than they are now. 

President. —Thar does not sound an attractive proposition? 

l\ti Mather.- No: the imofit would he small. 

President. You have not exported sheet bar to Japan so that .Japan 
may send .galvanized sheets to India? 

Mr. Dalai. —It is billets that we sold. 
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Wr. Mathe.r.- 'iharo was a small quantity of tinbars but mostly billets. 

Fre.iident- All tlio suijplios which have come into this country Iroiii 
Japan are fiihsbed galvanized sheets, apart from wire and wir<’ nail.s' 

Mr. Malhc.T.—YcA. 

n'.xidcut .—You ga\ c them billets ul Jls. .iS l.o.b. At what price is il 
landed iu Japan? , 

Mr. Fieight is calculated at about Ks. 12 I think, 

Vresldciil .—1 .should like to have sonic more detailed information on 
this. I. do not get any inlorniation on this from your represoniation but 
I have been rather worried ovtsr this question of steel products coining into 
this country lio?n Japan and the extraordinary price at which Jlapancse 
products have heeii sold, whether there is any truth in the couteution that 
the policy under wliich the Steel Company in India ships scmi-fiuished 
material at [iractically works costs to importers like Japan, heljis Japan to 
compete with steel products iu this country, not merely with yon but w ith 
other industric.s like the wire nail industry? 

Mr. .Mah'mdm. —VVe will supply you with detailed information and yon 
wdll SCO that it is a very .small amount. 

Mr. Matke.r .—You will ILnd that these orders for billets were mainly 
towards tbe end of Ifi.J'J, at a time when Japan was suppo.sed to be laying 
in stocks of material in ('ase o.t trouble in Aiauelmria and the price they 
paid u.s appeared to be high as compared with the price of billots from 
the continent. 

Prr.xidc.nt.- The depreciation of the yen exchange must have put up the 
cost of .steel iuqiorted into Japan at the end of 19J2 when the depreciation 
had reached a level of 80 or 90. If they imported in the end of 1931 the 
position would have been different. They laid by their .snpplio.s ol cotton 
at the end of 1931 but they got their billots at the end of 1932. 1 do not 

think it woidd have been a very economical proposition for them. I should 
like to got the information. Give me a complete statement of the exports 
of steel, other than under the Ottawa agreement, (piantities of the kind.s 
of steel and the prices and the dates. 

.I/?', Tldhit .—We will sn))|)ly you with the actual details. 

Prmidi’.ni .—You refer to the question of the sales under the Ottawa 
agreement. 1 think I had better raise the whole question at this stage. 
The position under that agreement as far as T can gather from your memo¬ 
randa is that the British stool industry has agreed to take a specilied mini¬ 
mum quantity of pig iron? 

Mr. Dalai. —22.y ^ler cent, of the free market subject to a minimuin of 
70,000 tons a year. 

J/7. Mather .—That is basic iron and not foundry iron. 

I’re.sident .—As far as the export of pig iron is concerned you have been 
able to export over a jicriod of a year more or less a minimum quantity 
specified ? 

Mr. Malhrr .—Yc.s. 

Pre.?idcnt. —And as far as the working of the arrangement is concerned 
there has been no practical difficulties? 

.1/r. Dalai. —I may mention tbat a fnri.hcr development has taken place 
since w^e wwote that memorandum to you, and that is that w’e have received 
friendly notice from the [lig iron makers of the United Kingdom of the ter¬ 
mination of the agreement on the expiry of six monllis’ notice. They have 
chosen to give ns this notice with a view to arranging some modified terms 
if possible. 

President .-—This pig iron arrangement, that .ab-o started fro* Novem¬ 
ber 1st. 1932, and continues for IS months siibiecl to a notice of six months? 

Mr. Dalit. —Tes. 
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rresident. - '}Lhe particular terms which from tlioir point of view call foi- 
modification have not been stated? 

Mr. - Tlicv have said tfiat the terms should be loss onerous. 

Ml. .Vof/ici. - Tile prosuraption is that they will want us to avc:f)>t a 
lower (piota than 70,000 toi).s. Kither they want us to accept a lower (piota 
than 22i per cent, or a lower minimum than 70,000 or both. 

Vrrxidr.nt. —Tf the quota was reduced then the position mijjjht be more or 
less the same as it wa.s in previous years. 

.1/). Valid. —We have objected to the reduction of the quota mainly on 
tlio Hrouiid that the manufacture of steel in the United Kingdom and 
conse(iuoiitly also presumabUv the manufacture of pig iron has aLst) increased. 
Therefore our minimum should be maintained. 

si(/c/i f. - That Ls not a mailer wliieh we are in a position to consider 
at all. At proseiit the position is that tliere is a proposal to inodity the 
terms of the agreement as far as pig iron is contenied ? 

.M l . J.)a/a(.- -Ves. 

Mri'.n'iilc'.tif .—As fai' as sheet bar is concerned, the [)Ositiou undei' the 
agreement is that the Tndian market should he supplied in the first instance 
as far as po.ssible by sheets wbicdi you manufacture at .) amsliedpur, and then 
sheets manufactured in the United Kingdom out of Indian sheet bar? 

.1/)'. Vulnl.- Yax, fiist our manufacture. 

I'ri'.^iiJi’nl .—Thou whatever is left over is to he su)tplied by sheets manu¬ 
factured in England out of Indian sheet bar? 

Mr. Valid. Yes. 

Vriisidr.nt. —Up to a specified maximum? 

Mr. DaiaU—Yes, 7,000 tons. 

Vresidciit. —7,000 tons of sheet bar or O.fOO tons of sheets? 

Mr: JIaiaL—Yes. 

Vresidenf. —.Actnally you have bei-u able to Kupi)ly 2,500 to .T.OOO tons 
a month? 

^^l. Dalai. —The average is 2,500 tons. 

I'residciLt. -A supply of 2,o0() against the proposed maximum of 7.000 
tons? That is the position? 

Mr. Dalai. —Yes. 

Vrcuid.rnl..- -There is a big gulf hetweeii the actual supplies and the pro- 
pos(;d maximum. That is explained from the point of view of the British 
industry on tlic ground that your sheets are not suitable for thin gauges? 

Mr. .Valid. That was not the position talteii up in the beginning. 
Then we were asked not to send bars to make sheets of thinner gauges 
than 26 which we agreed to, but even in the sheets of 20 gauges there has 

been a certain amount of trouble and even with regard to 24 gauges it has 

been stated that all the bars that were sent were not suitable for the 

manufacture of the many different kinds of specifications that they receive 
in respect of .sizes and foot weight.s. Tliey receive specifications of many 
different kinds from dilfereut people and our bars -are not suitable for 

manufacture to all such sfiecifications. 

-When a dispute of that kind arises, under the agreement 
is there any provision for settlement by arbitration? 

Mr. Dalai. —We don’t say that it is a dispufe and it is very likely that 
such is the position. 

Presidenl. —Under the agreement they are compelled to take only sheet 
bars suitable for their purposes? 

Mr. Dnlal.- Yes. 

PT-esident. —A-nd the qiicstibn of suitability is .settled by the manufac¬ 
turer ? 

Mr. Dalai .—There is a provision regarding arbitr.ation also. 



President .—Has that been resorted to? 

Mr. Dalai—TSSo. It would be very difficult. The order may be so small 
that it may not be suitable lor u.s to roll bars of that particular kmU 
merely for a small order. 

I’resldent. —Is it the eomposition ol your sheet bar or is it tlie dimen¬ 
sion ? 

Mr. Dalai .—Tt has nolhiiiji to do with the chemical composition. On the 
other liaiid our bars are supposed to be very good. 

Mr. Mather.- -For all purpioscs for which they have been used they liie 
very satisfactory. We have not had a single complaint about the (pialily 
of oiir bars. 

J’rc.vidrnf*—If it was (stnsidered that Indian sheet bar was nor .suitable 
for gauge.s thinner than 26. 

Mr. Mather. There is no indication of any kind whatever. 

I'rc-ridvnt. —I gatherod from ymtir note that the.y considered it unsuitable 
for gauge.s thinner than 26. 

Mr. Dalai.—Kot on account of quality but of tlio normal sizes which wo 
do not roll. 

/hc.sideaf.—That can he adjusted from your point of view? 

Mr. /hdol. When I was in Knglaud la.st hot weather wo had soine di.s- 
ous.sion on it and Mr. Summers promised to look into it, and since then he 
lia.s tried to see that the pro))or j.ercentage of hars is utilised. 


President .—When was it? 

Mr. PuZu/. Last .\pi'il. 

President.—.\i any late the hulk of the difficulty arose before May 19132 
and the position has improved since then. 

Mr. DaUd.- We have had no particular cause of complaint since thou 
except that tiicio arc some things smh as the fact that we canmn send 100 
per cent, of onr bars for manufacture of all kinds of sheets required m the 
Fnited Kingdom oven of the standard gauge. That is a difficulty winch 
(auiuot he eutirelv roraediod. F.veii if they do sp>ecil.v such bnr.s it would 
not pay us to roll' them for a small order of say 20 tons for an unusual size. 

President. If you average your shipment.? of slieet bars siime May lO.Ti, 
you would get a ludter figure tban 2,5()0 tons. 

Mr. Dalai .—I don’t think so becau.se by tliat lime the season would 
have expired. 


Dre.sident. —What is the sea.soii for sheets? 

Mr. Dalai .—Most active season is Mari-h, April, "May and June. 

Vre.ddent. You .state in your memorandum that tlie operation ol tlie 
•igreenient was attended iu its commencement with certain serious practical 
ililllcnltics, the lir.st being that the feeling in the market that the duty on 
British sheets was going to be lowered led to dealers lor the tune being 
bolding off tbe market witli the result lliat in order to dispose ol your out¬ 
put you had to offer sufficiently attrai'tlvc prices to dealers and you lo.st 
cm your realisations, 

Mr. Dalid .—And a large consignment of British sheets was also received 
at that time. 

'1‘rrddent -That was the shipment of sheets which was sold before the 
agreement was eoncludcd and which therefore came in with the prospect of 
the advantage of price. 


Mr. .Ifntlrr,—That is right. 

President —AVc ns a Board arc naturally averse to discussing questions 
of nnhiic importance in einneri, unless of course it lieconies absolutely 
necess'uv Can vou tell us jireci.sely the asptcis of this que.stioit the dis¬ 
cussion ol which'you think in the public iiitevt‘*t should be lu^d ni co.oi.cw'- 
Mr Dalid .—There is nothing particularly secret about it except that as 
we "are .still carrying on negotiations foi» an extension ot this arrangement 
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over a further perioclj we are not particularly anxious to f'o into any dis¬ 
putes and things that may have arisen between us and them. 

Fie.sident .—That question of initial diflicultics is a (luostion wliich you 
would rather not di.scuss in public? 

Mr. Daliil. Not to any more detailed extent, as it does not serve any 
usetul purpose. 

1'rt'siilKiit AV’hethor it serves any purpose or not is for us to settle. 
What I am trying to undersiaiid is the staLeineni that you make here 
that “ this feature of the Company’s operations may he left out of account 
in con.sidcring the protecLion required in the future ”. That straightaway 
hrings this question within tire purview of the 'I’ariff Hoard and it is very 
necessary that we have clear ideas as to the iiresent positwin. I will tell 
you what we might do. We tvill discuss the general points in connection 
with this and if there is any point on which yon fool that yon would rather 
not make a iiuhlic statement yon might say so and wo will reserve that 
point for a confidential discussion later on. Will that suit you? 

Mr. Dalai. —Certainly, 

7’) —I understand from the figures which have been given to us. 

hy the Tinplate Company, that a certain amoimt of galvanised sheet is 
rolled by them. 

Mr. Dalai.—Yos.. 

Vrcfiidiint .—What exactly is the position as far as that is concerned? 

Mr. ‘Dalai .—We had a previous agreement with the Tinplate Company 
with regard to the rolling of these sheets. That matU-r was unfortunately 
lost sight of at the time when we negotiated this arrangement with the 
Oriental Steel Company and there was a certain amount of dispute between 
the Steel Company and i)nr.selve.s as to whether this didn’t to that extent 
injure tlicir interests in the matter of the sheets which they were to roll 
from our bars, hy diminishing the quantity which would he available to 
them after supplying the demand from our own production. 

l‘rr.'iUl(‘iil .■ -'rhat was also one of the. initial difficulties? 

Mr. Dalai—Yea. 

rrimideiit. Are they rolling any now? 

Mr. Dalai .—Not at the present moment. 

1‘rr.vidriii .—Von have not been supplying them sheet bars now? 

Mr. Dalai —No. 'I'he agieeineuL expires on the 31st March, 1934. 

1’rcKtdrnl. Thoro is one other point which is of a general nature under 
the terms of reference. We are asked to review the iirotection granted not 
merely under the Steel Protection .\ct hut also under the Ottawa agreement. 
The question of the duties under the Ottawa agreement are subject to con¬ 
sideration hy this Hoard in this enquiry. What is the Company’s fooling 
taking into account the increase in the sheet capacity of the mills? is 
there room now for a continuance of the agreement? 

17r. Malhrr. So far a.s wo can make out, coiisidoring the present 
(leniand, considering the iniTcase in onr own capacity and also considering 
the measure of the protective duties that we ourselves propose, in future 
there can he no rouin for an arrangement of this kind with different duties 
on sheets made from our burs and sdiecls made from British bars. Tt seem.s 
to ns from communications received that they are also of the same feeling. 

Prc.tidcnt .—There is no room. That I expect is a matter which is under 
negotiation between the parties. 

Mr. Mafhrr.—The negotiation between us merely refers to the continua¬ 
tion (if the prcsc'iit agreement which is due to expire on Mist March, 1934, 
until such time as the new duties come into foiee. 

I'ri^ldcnt .—Tt is not a matter which we, a.s a Board, could consider. 

1 would n^jt have vefen»d to this qiiestimi, hut for the fact tliat the 
duties under the Ottawa agreement arc subject to consideration/ by this 
Board. Now whether under thq i-ireumstances of the Steel industry in this 
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coiiiitry iind of tlio Stool industry in the Unit*>(l Kingdom there is scope 
lor a I'lirtber reiiowal of the agreement, that is to say renewal Iieyond 
is a matter wliicli this Hoard cainiot possibly settle,'. It is really 
outside our understanding, .ft i.s a matter which has got to be settled by 
(lie indnstrios of tho two eouiilries. .But the position may arise this way: 
supposing the parties decide to renew this agrooniont, then on tb(> basis oV 
an agreoinentj what precisely wquld be the duties that tlii.s Boai'd would 
consider .suitable for galtauized .slieetsi' 

Ml'. Maflu’r. -On Ui(' basis of the agreement. 

I.'i'i‘.ildi‘n.t. —Snpiinsing, for example, in October, ISl.'l-l, as the result of the 
discus,sion.s hetween the two parties, the agreement wfl.s renenod for a further 
period? • 

Mr. .Mafhrr. -'I'hat would depend upon the tluties fixed under the new 
Act. 

—!Not necessarily. 

Mr. H/ttf/icr.- -It seems to me to be unavoidable. 

Mr. l.kda.l .—Apart from the duties how can any agreement he possible? 

Pnniilrnf.-'djet ns tr\- and work it out. The way in which tho present 
duties were cakiilated is exfilained in the Ottawa Delegation R,eport. As I 
take it, the whole basis of the duties that h.'ive been proposed for the British 
gadvanized .slie.et i.s that a fair f.o.b. priee should be secured to the British 
manufacturer and he agrees to sell at that imice. That price 'is flO-lU-0. 
If we start from that figure, fl0-10-0 f.o.b., add all the necessary charges, 
you get, a certain figure landed without duty in India. We take .your fair 
selling price not at Tataiiagar, but as adjusted at the fiort; the diffcreiu.'o 
hetwpcti these ttvo would he the duty on British galvanized sheets, 

.Ur. Ihila'i- Would you have to go into the question of thi.s figure.' 

I're.s'idcat.—i'lO-lO-O was tho figure which was taken by the Ottawa Dele¬ 
gation as late as September, 1032.'' If it became necessary for us to suggest 
duties oil the assumption that something like the present arrangements 
continue, it would not be far out to take u figure whii.Ii was accepted as 
light for that |,)ur))o.so as recently as September, 19;12. 

Mr. I.>nlnl,—That is fixed by the Ottawa Delegation. We are not iiwiire 
on what calculations that iiguro was arrived at. 

I-’rc.udfiit,--Xr, a matter of fact nothing very much turns on it, because 
the whole basis of tho ngreeineut would be that if £l,0-10-ii) is not the fair 
price, the Briti.sh sheet maker tinder tho agreement i.s compelled to sell at 
a price not less than that. It they do whether it is a fair price or not? 

Mr. Jhilnl .—I don’t suggest that it is not a fair price.. 

1‘resident. -You take any price you like. The whole point is if you 
• pi'ocecd on the basis of a certain price and if uiidei' the agi'cemeiit that 
prii'e is accepted by the iiarties, that is to say if he doesn't sell at a lower 
price, the duty goe.s up under the off-setting aiTaugoment, 

Mr. Jjaldl.— The essential ijart of the arrangement is that he would have 
to sell at that price. 

I’re.sUlciit .—The sauetion for that is tlie ofF-settiug duty. 

Mr. T)aUd. —Yes. 

(‘residf.nl .—What I am suggesting is, if yon start with a figure of £10-10-0 
and if under the agreement that figure is accepted as the, minimum price 
for sheets imported from the TTuited Kingdom, that is to say if it is sold 
at less than that price, the off setting duty wifi come automatically into 
operation, then it seems to me that your interests are sufficiently safe¬ 
guarded. 

Mr. Dalai. —Yes, .so far as we are concerned. 

Dres'klRni .—There i.s no other interest arising, it will sulliciejitly safe¬ 
guard you? 

Mr. Dalai. —Yes. 
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I'rc.yidcnl. —If a duty was Jixud on tliat basis, as far as the interests ol 
protection are coiuerned, the position would be quite all right. 

.\fI. Matlii'i .—in order to inak<! the sclu'iuc oi a)iy utility to u.s, apan 
merely Irom .snreguaitlini; our im.i-rest in res]»ect o) galvanized sheets, it 
would be necessary that the price should be such as to enable them to use 
our bars at the cost at which wc^ are able to supply, 

Mr. Halid. --'I'he profit that we derive fron> .selling our bars is so very 
narrow that whether .such a thing is practicable ov not would entirely depend 
upon the duties. 

. We have got to gather some ideas on this (lUestiom We 
.aniiot leave it in that indeterininate condition. 

Mr. .Mather. Wo have to work it out. Supposing we suggest V2 or od, 
on some figure like that W(.‘ have to work out. 

I're.'.idciil. — Hs. id won’t help us. The point is this: you suggest a 
unil'oriii duty ot Its. 42. There is one way of fixing a viiargin of preference, 
that is to say to take 11s. 42 as the niiiiiinuni and whatever you arrive at as 
a lair margin of prelervuico ma\ be added on to Us. 12. 

.11/'. Malliei'. — Yes. 

IMeddeni. —Tliiit is not the most satisfactory way ol working it out, 
because it nmy be quite possible to levy a lowiu- dntj' th/in Its. 42 on sheets 
coining from the linited Kingdom and yet have the interests of the Indian 
industry sufficiently sateguarded. If that were pos.sihle a uniform duty of 
11s. 42 woukl (dace an niineccs.sary imrden on the Indian consumer. Theve- 
I'oro we have got to consider how I'xactly the difi'crential duty has to be 
worked under this agreetmnit. 

Mr. Matin I . -1^ it your idea that we .should w ork it more or less on the 
saiiK' lines as under the present arrangement'' 

I’resident. By way of illustration let us work out the .sheet bar. Y’our 
fair .soiling iji'icc .at 'L'utanagar ts 11s, ]8o at port. 

.11/'. J/f/f/ici'. —Y'e>, on all .sheets. 

Pii’ahleiil. —Rs. IdG at Tatanagar and Rs. 185 a.t port,^ 

Mr. Matin r.—Yar.. 

President. —I.ei us assume that wc have fixe/i a scale of duties wliich 
, will allow Britisli .sheets to be imported into India at Rs. 185 at port. 

Mr. Mather.- -Yes, including the duty. 

President. -If sheet is made in the I'nited Kingdc/iii out of Indian sheet 
bars, that would also bo sold at that price. YVe can start from that. 

.Mr. Matlirr. ■•-Yes. 

Preside.ni .-—In order to gel the corresponding price for sheet bar deli¬ 
vered at works in the United Kingdom you liavo to work bark from this. 

Mr. Jlalal. —There, will be no margin left. 

Pre..sident.— 'Lat us try it. Landing eharge.s, as yon take, are Rs. 2-7. 
Freight to India i.s about 20 shillings. 

Mr. Mather. —25 shillings or Ks, lO'I. 

President. That gives us the price f.o.b. United Kingdom port. 

Mr. Malhe.r.- Us. l9-o for landing charges and freight. 

President. —AVliat i.s the conversion eo.st in the TTiiitcd Kingdom'' You 
must have figures about it including the f.o.b. charge.s. 

Mr. Mather. Ours is X'd-o-O taking the spelter a.s it was in the middle 
of last year. 

President. — What is that in rupees' 

Mr. Mather.—Rs. SOJ. 

President.- The.se three items dcdiieted from Rs. 185 would come to 
Rs. 82-2. Let ns take it at Rs. 82. 

Mr. Mather .—Yes. 
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Vraaide.ut.- -Rs. 82 is tile price oi' 1‘12 tons of slioet bur delivered at 
works in Eugla.nd. 

Ml-. Maiktr. -Delivf'ied f.o.b. Knglisli port. 

I’l-csidiiiil. —Krom that j>oii take l/9th as tbc co.st per ton of sheet bar. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes, it comes to R.s. 73-1. 

Trex'ulenl .—What is the freighti' 

Mr. Mather .—18 shillings "or Rs. 12. 

I'ri'sijent.— Deduct your freiglit to Tataiiagar which is Rs. o and that 
lcai'e.s you Rs. rrf). 

ilfr. Mather. —Yes. 

J'resideiit^ -So that your estimated price at works for sheet bar is R,s. 5b. 

Mr. Dalai.- Then! are .small deductions to he made for insurance, interest 
on ivorking eaiiital, office e.xpen.ses and so on. 

Vrtsideni .—How much would you allow for the.se deductions f 

Mr. Dalai. —R\ipc.es three for interest on working capital and something 
under a rupee for the other charge.s. 

Vrcs'ulent. So that .your estimated works co.st for .sheet bar is Rs, 56. 

You might get about Rs. 5 if it wei'c duty free, that is to sa.y if we 

allowed sheets manufactured iu England out of Indian sheet bar to come 
into this c(mutr.y not merely at a lower rate of duty but duty free. 

Mr. Mather.— Wd would be in the same po.sitioii essentially as we arc 
to-day under the operation of this agreement. That is easily (!heckod in 
this way. The prc.sent arrangement is ba.sed on a price at ports of Rs. 215 

and Rs, 30 dut.v. Wo are working at Rs. 185.. Tf the price landed in the 

Indian port is to be less by Rs. ,80 than to-day and the whole duty is taken 
ofl', we would he in the .same po.sition. 

President. —That leaves yon a surplus of Rs. 6 or Rs. 7. 

Mr. .Dalai.- -That is why 1 said llsere is no margin. 

President. —Is there anything to prevent slieets made from Indian bur 
fri.ini being imiiorted duty free-' 

Mr. Dalai.- -Nothing. 

President. —If wo slai'ted on a fair selling price of R.s. 185 at port, 
then it seems to me in order to make it wortli while for yon to continue 
.sending sheet bars under the arr.angernent, it would be noec.ssary to make 
the imports of sheets made out of Indian slieot bars duty free. 

Mr. 'Mather .—Y'es. 

Vresident, From .your jioiiit of view there is no objection to an arrange¬ 
ment under whi<-li your sheet bar could be converted into sheets and could 
he imported duty free. Suppo.sing they imposed a dut.y, there would bo no 
export of sheet bars. 

Mr. Mather. —Sheets made out of other bars miglit come in. 

President. —Wliat 1 want to a.sk is, from the point of view nl utilising 
the .surplus capacity which still remains on your sheet bar and billet mill, 
would you I'onsider it worth while to sell .your sheet bars to tJic C-xtent ol 
about 2,(KK) tons a month or soincihiiig of that sort if .vou can make a 
sui'|ilus of Rs. () to 7 per lonf 

Mr. Dalai.- Yes, if we could make a profit. We have no other consi¬ 
deration to take into account. Whether there would bo a surplus of 2,000 
or 2,500 Ions a month would depend upon the deniaud ■ after our second 
extension takes (ilaee because that practically neoounts for the iiresent 
surplus. 

President.- That is not a fiuestion into which I ran go. That is a 
matter, if the question arose, that the indu.strie.s would have to settle 
among themselves. Supposing the industry came to the conclusion that the 
arrangements under the present agreement shnnld <-nntinnc and on that 
basis we proposed a suitable scale of dulies, onr duties w'ould be, as far as 
sbecls imported from the United Kingdom made from foreign bars are con- 
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t;evne<l, the flifforcnru bptweoii 1?s. 185 mid 11s. 156 and cxi'inpliou from duties 
;iItoj^etlier in I'espeof of slioets otailo from Tiuliau shoot bar. 1 luit is tiio otil\ 
iirraiiKomeiit under wliioli it would wort. 

Mr. Mathvr. Ves. 


(Continued on Tuesday; the 21st November, 1933.) 

-We will start with Chapter V tliis morning which deals 
with your estimated lutiire costs. In paragra]>h.s .‘19 and 40 you refer to 
certain adjustments that you propose to make for the purpose of estimating 
your future costs. Those adjustments fall under two heads. ^ First of all 
you take the I'arious funds for whieli provision is made in the vvorks costs 
for such (.'xpense.s as relining, provision of moulds and so on. Vou want to 
adjust the costs to y'our e.ypeiidiiure and there is a jirovision with regaid 
to the credit to he made for scrap. As regards the adjustment to he 
made for the provision of funds for relining. monlds and things of that 
kind, it looks to me that there are two rpiestions which arise for con¬ 
sideration. Wc take the .lanuary to June (19d3) costs as our basis, AVe 
take the actual entries in your cost statements, ,lanuary to June, 1935. 
and see what the figures arti for various provisions of that soi*t. \ou 
admit the yirinciple tliat from the figures as they stand in January to 
June statement, the c-\co.ss expenditure should he eliminated;' 

Mr. Mnlhcr. —Yes. 

Prr.'iidaat .—The question that arises then' is this. On what basis is the 
exces.s to he estimated? AVTiat you have apparently done is to take the 
exc'ess in the 1933 costs n.s compared with the provision under these various 
heads in lf)2o-'26. .Am T right? 

.1/r. Mather. That is not strictly correct. 

Primidenl .—TTow exactly have you made? 

Mr. Mather. -On some of the items, provisions are the same as they 
were in 1925-26 hut tiiert.' have hiceii fluctuations. The excess which wo 
have taken is measured by the clifTerence lietween the rates of provision 
whicli were made in the early jiart of 1033 and light through 1932-33 
the excess of these provisions over what we consider is likely to he aetuall.v 
rc(|Uired on the basis of our experienee of these provisions in the last 
two or tliree years. 

President .—Tn par.agraph 19, you make the statement that the provi- 
,sinn has been brought down to the reasonivble margin existing^ in 1925-20. 
fl’liat is what gave me the impression tlial that was the fiasis on which 
you have practically framed your estimates. 

Mr. Mather .—'That might perhaps more uselull.v have been stated at 
sonic greater length. 

Preunlevt .—Your point is that it is not based precisely on the margin 
provided in the 1925-26 co.sts? 

Mr. Mather. —No. 

P re at dr lit. Tint it really is ha.sed on what you consider to he a. reason- 
aide provision with reference to actual requirements? 

Mr. Mather. —T'hat i.s so. Tt so happens that Uie provision which we 
intend to adopt from .April, I03.4, onwards in our costs—we do not wish 
to change in the middle of the financial voar—shows that it will he siich 
as to give us on llio basis of 1932-33 results only about the margin which 
was reported to the Board in 1925-26 and accepted by the Board. 

President —Would it make anv snhstantial difference supposing we pro¬ 
ceeded on this liasis? We lake the provision in tfie costs of Jaiiuary-Juiie, 
1933 and coniiiaiv that xyiOi your actual expciuiituie over a period of 
vp.ars under the.se heads ami then if we find that the average expenditure 
over a period of vears is lower than the provision contained in Jannary- 
June statement we cut that out. Tf we proceeded on that hasis—if wo 
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took the average over a period of years and not any particular year—you 
would c.'ousidor it fair? 

Mr. Mathr.r.- I should think so. J think you might find that .suoh a 
procedure would make a smaller I'eduction in the case of some of the 
provisions than we ha\e provided for because our costs against some 
of these items are less now than they were before. Taking rnoidds, for 
imstanco, we arc making ingot moulds at a lesser c'ost per ton than four or five 
years ago. 

Fre.iidcnt .— From your (mint of view there would be no objection siippo.s- 
ing we eou.sidered that as a more reasonahle way of setting out the I'acts? 

Mr. Mather.- No. 

I'reside.nt .—In some ease.s it may be larger; in some ea.ses ii may be 
lower? * 

Mr. Mather .—We have, no objeetion. iliit what we do feel is that to 
take any individual yeai', say would not necessarily he right be¬ 

cause if you eou.sidered our actual cxiienditure for 1932-33 only, there 
would be ratlier a larger reduction. We hove that fact in mind in fixing 
the new rates. 

PresidnU .—The only point that occurred to me in that coniioctioii in 
the matter of e.xpenditure for tlieso roeiirring exj)en.se.s is thi.s. If yon 
take simply tlu' figures of a |)arlicular year, it doe.s not seem to be 

altogether a. satisfactory \va,v. 

-l/r. M.dih'-r. -'N'o. We don't propose to reduce the rates of provisions 
te precisely what would eorrespond with our actual expenditure in ap\ 

individual year. 

l‘r(?siileiit .—I have not worked out the results on that h.asis. Sinipusing 
we proceeded on this basis y<iu would eon.sidor that it would he reasonable? 

.Ur. Mather. -Yes. 

President .—That is the first ([UCstiou wliicii arises with regard to these 
fund.s. The. second question is whether in regard to some or in I'e.gnrd 

to all these itcm.s of expenditure, the proper mctliod of providing for them 
is not to charge them to depreciation, it is always a very dilficnlt question 
and the Tariif Hoards in other countries have spent .an endless amount of 
time on the question where depreciation ends and whi're dopreciatinu begins. 
These (sists cover a very large muiibev of items some of which appear 

to be not merely repairs and renewals hut substantial reconstrucTioii, 'The 
question has got to be considered whether the.se items of exjumdituve 
are not more properly chargeable to depreciation. I am not proposing 
to discuss that question .at this stag*'. Jly colleague Mr. Wiles is going to 
di,sc'nss it in detail with you. S*i. I will reserve that point at this stage 
and go on to the otlu'r elements in your future costs. The second adjust¬ 
ment you make is for scrap. Now scrap is t'rcdited af 11s. 20 and the 
point is that in the (sise of scrap which you sell outside where you are 
able to reali.se more than the amount credited there ought to he a suitable 
adjustment. Now taking tlie figuri.'s of 1932-33 I. find yonr total realisations 
at norks tor the scr.-i]* sold outside amount fo over Us. 0 lakhs. 

.\Ir. .l/'ofliCr.- That is more than the nominal rate. 

/'ir.s(V/<’nf.--Tho excess <vver Us. 20; so that, if that i.s distributed over 
the tonnage of saleable, steel in that year it would approximately h(.> Us. 11 
but yon propo.se to adjust it only to the extent of one rupee. 

Mr. Mather. Quite. 

Presidevl. - -T'he reason being that in tb*'- case of increased quantities of 
scrap that you might obtain from your new sheet mills, it might be necessary 
to sell in freight di.sadvantage areas ajid that it is had policy that scrap 
should be sold in freight advantage areas in eoHinelition with good materials, 

ilfr. Mather .—That is a point on which we (rtionld he eimeerued to adjflst 
our practice if we found it affeciitVg our business. 
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r-re.^ident. —I'es, tlierel'orc you reduce it to one rupee. Speaking entirely 
tor myself 1 am inclined to accept this figure as being reasonable because 
apart "from all the consictcratious that you bare urged tbe price of scrap 
varies enormously. All Ibc figures for scrap that we have received from 
railway companie.s for example show such a large variation that I think il 
would bo iinreasonablo to base our I'Stiniatc o-n the figures of a particular 
year. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes, . 

Frexirh-nt.- So, on tile whole I should be inclined to accept the figure 
that you suggest. 

Mr. Mather. —Ye.s. 

Mr. Tf'iVr.t. —Have you come to any conclusion about Ijie soundness of 
any policy I-' 

Mr. ^father. -Kor the moment we do not propo.se to make any change 

but we are watching very closely. For instance, we may find it a difficult 

lU'oblem when wo liogiu making more .sheets. 

Mr. U'/7c.s.—Sheet .scrap.s being particularly valuable f 

Mr. .l/df/ii 1 We can .sell sheet scrap in moderately large cpiantities or 

have been selling it in .sueli quantities. Sheet scrap forms quite a barge 

proportion of onr total scrap put on the market. 

1‘resi(ieni. —Tlicn, we come to paragraph -tJ where an important question 
of the cost of labour is rai-sed. The T,ariff Ttoard in 1926 went in coasider- 
able detail into this question and J. should like to know proci.scly iiow you 
stand now in respect of tlie amount of labour that you employ as compared 
with tlie lu'oposals of the Tariff Hoard in 1920. Tf you will look at the 1920 
report.—T think il is page 26—the total number of labour employed in 
U)2o-26 was 26.290. That you find in paragrujih .12. The Tariff Board 
suggested a reduction from ihat of O.lioO and then to the figures so obt.ained 
they suggested an increase in order to cover tbe rorpiiretneuts due to the 
increase in onlput and the Tariff Board arrived at a figure of 26,440 uliieVi. 
sluHild be justified on an output of 000,000 toirs. Tn 19-‘'1'2-;16 the total 
number of labour emiiloyed by the Company was I.S.IKl. Tbe total output 
of .saleable sled in 1932-3.6 was 427,000 tons. The total ipiantity of surplus 
pig in that year, I take it, was 104,000 tons. Is that right? 

Mr, Mather. That is about right. 

President .—That is to say, for a production of 427,000 tons of finished 
.steel and 104,000 tons of surplus pig you employ labour to the extent of 
18,116. Tbe estimate of the Tavilf Board for an output of .620,000 tons 
of finished steel and 149,000 tons of .surplus pig wa.s 19.910. That is right? 

.17r. Mather. —Yes, on the basis of the outjiut of 192-0-26. 

President.— Tbe Tariff Board’s estimate is 62().01.K> tons of steel and 
149,000 tons of surplus pig. Therefore tbe conclusion is justifiable that 
you have reduced your labour force to an e.xtevit gieater tlian wliat was 
anticipated by the Tariff Board in 1926-26. Tn paiagrapb 66 of our 1926 
report the Board quoted a .statement wbieh was niaile by the Board in the 
1924 report; ‘'The labour I'ost per ton of finished steel at Jamshedpur 
is uiiquestioiiubly higher than the corresponding (;ost in Western countries ”. 
That statement was made in 1924 and it was repeated in 1926 
and the impression appears still to prevail that that is Ihe position; that is 
to say, that while you enjoy the advantage of lower rates of wages in this 
country, the quantity of labour that y'ou emnloy as eompared with the 
quantity of labour employed by the steel industry in other countries i.s 
so big that instead of labour cost being lower, the labour cost is higher in 
this country. Have vou tided to work out the position on such informa¬ 
tion as you have? The point is so verv important that 1 should like to 
get a blear idea as tn the relative position of the Indian Steel industry 
and. say, the British StePl industry not in respect of wages hut in respect 
of labour costs 
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Ml. Mather. liiivi- not beuii able to f;c‘L any very satislactory coiii- 

Ijanson IjelHeen onr own eircuinstanccs in lliat respect and tlioso of an- 
otlier complete works whc.'tbev in Enropo or in America for tlie works as a 
wJmle, JJiit wo were able a[>()nt 18 months a^^o to make a fairly close cojn- 
parisoii hetwoon the number of labour and the. labour expenditure in the 
sheet mill, which yon will realise is (jnjte a large part of our works; wo 
have made a comparison between our mills and a large British mill and 
we found that we wme emplivviut!; in the sheet mills on a fairly correct 
analysis practically three times as many men as they were employing at 
almost exactly the same total expenditnre, that is to say the average 
wage iier man was one-third of the wage paid by the British employer— 
1 am stating in tei ins of cost per ton - so that our lalMiur cost per Um 
from the sta;J!b when the sheet bar enters llio sheet mill until the time 
when the sheet is ready to leave the mill is almost identical with the 
lahoiir cost in the British sheet mill. That is the only investigation vvhieh 
we have been able to follmv Through in .sueh details. 

l‘i c.suh'.vt .—We have been aliempting to make certain investigations 
on such information as wevi' available to us and T think the conclnsiou 
you liavc arrived at mure or less tallies, that at any rate the labour costs 
per Ion of steel is not higher in India than say in typical steel indu.stries 
in Great Britain; it may lie slightly lower. 

Mr. Mather. T would not go further at the moment than to suggest 
that it would not be correct to say that it is substantially higher; whetlier 
it is a little bi,i:ber it is difficult to say but f think we can definitely 
churn that our labour costs are not substantially higher than those in Great 
Britain. Probably there is no very great difference now between our labour 
co.sts per ton of product and those ol Britain and Germany. 

Pre.iidcrJ .—Tf we arrive at the position that considering the luindioaps 
in respect of Indian labour and the relatively short experience ol the Indian 
steel industry a stage ha.s been rcaciied wiien labour cost per ton of steel 
in India is ivot at any rate pereeptdily higher lhati in England, I think it 
is a fact on which the Indian steel industry can congratulate itself. I 
think when we started the Tariff enquivy in 1024 this was the one obvious 
fact against the steel industrv, and we have now reached a iiositioii where 
that handicap has eilhei' entirely or almost entirely disappeared. It seems 
to me rather a good test for the measure of progre.ss nddeh has been made. 
Now, that is one aspect of if; the other aspect is whether in consequence 
of further progress in the same direction we should not be .instified in 
eonsidering .substantial vednetion in your costs as regards the future. That 
is a point however which I shall conic to later. In paragraph 40 you 
refer to the (|nc.stinn of purchase of coke from outside. 1 take it from all 
the staleincuts you have sent in to us thal tlie position now is tliis, tliat 
as a. result of progressive rediielion in ihe cost of your coke the pureba.se 
of coke from outside has become increasingly uneconomical. That i.s to say, 
if you t.ake Jaminry-.luiie flOTl) figures the difference between yonr not works 
cost and the price that you paid is somewhere in the region of Bs. '2-8-0 

which of course is rather a substantial figure. .4.s I work it out it means 

on the total production an uiinceessarv exiieuditnre of 6 arums per ton 
of steel. We may assume that as .a result of the proposed c'aiiital expendi¬ 
ture on the coke ovens this particular element of extra cost will be eliminated? 

^^r. Mather. Not immediately. It ran hardly he done hi les.s than five 
years in any case. 

rrrxlrJenf.- -Yho vari.ation in the quantities of coke purrha.sed from out¬ 
side deiicnds, yon noint out, on the production of surplus pig. In Ifl.lO-.Tl 

and 1931-82 I notice a verv con.siderahle increase fn the quantity of pig 

iron prodnred, Tlie sale of |iig in I9,8I-.T2 reaehed a somewhat umisnal 
figure of 171,000 tons. AVhat precisely was the (Mnsc of that? 

Mr. Mather .—Our own demand was comparatively small. There was a 
big extra demand at that time and we were able to sell large quantities. 
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Fresident.- .l!);il-32 was tlie S’oar for sales lo Japan. It was .somewhere 
about that time that there was a very high increase in the import duty on 
pig iron. 

Mr. Mi.ilhcr .—That was very largely in anticipation. J think the duty 
came into operation in h'eliriiary or .March 1932. Onr .lajiane.se buyers 
pre.sscd ti.s as hafil UiS possible tor supply and in the month of January 
1932 we despalclicd 17,UUl) tons to Japan. 

Fre.-ndenl. Can .you tell me from whom .tliis coke was purchased by 
the Company' 

.l/r. Miithcr, Me piirchaseil tliese Irom three comi>aiiies, the Ixidna 
(.hllicry, the Ifaraii Coke Company and the Jioyabad Colliery. 

Frc.siileiil Von have no contracts;' 

Mr. Mathrr. —Mb' made contracts at tlii' end of 1927 or early 1928 for 
what We then estimated to ho our requirements for three years. 

Frr.udi-nf. 'I'he point 1 am trying to raise is, the possibility of producing 
all flic coke that you want in your coke ovens. Was that hindered by the 
contracts!' 

Mr. Miiflti:r. No. The contracts which now c.xist will all terminate 
ill about 12 montlis trinii now, two ol ihimi in Mardi 11)34 and the other 
a little later. 

Prr.fidrrit .—TIuii wc come To the (|nestiou o) the iirice ol coal which 
of course is a very (lifliiult (iiiestion in the present circnmstaiices of the 
Indian coal imlnstry. In the first place we slioiihl have to wait for the 
development 0! this le.strietion scheme and then I gather also apart from 
tlio restriction scheme economic lorccs have tcutUal to a \' 0 ry eoiisiderahle 
I'cdui'tion in the output ot coal as rompared with last year, and both these 
factors have got to he taken into account. 'I’akiiig yonr own figures what 
would yon suggest as the fntni'e price of coal:' M'ould you say Ks. 0 - 12 -' 

Mr. MnHifr. M’e do not specifically suggest that. Von would he able 
verv likely to loriii an e,^timate ol the Inturi' eo.sts lor the next .six or 
seven years iift<*r an I'Naminatioii ol tin* people to whom you would have 
access, hut wc Icit it iieces.,ary, lor tin* purpose ol calculation, to use 
sotiie dcdriite ligiire.s into this reprcsontation and wci thought the sifnplest 
way was to iahe the average of the last six years. 

I’rrsitlrht. '■ .Vs a matter of fact you arc in as good a position as wo 
are for the piii'|pOse of estimating (he tiitrue priet' of coal. As purchasers 
and producers or coal you are in loinli with the coal industry. 

Mr. Mother. —A’es. But remember. Sir. we are not to any appreciable 
(?\teni iiidepeiideiit pui'cliaseis of coal; apart from gas null our purchases 
are Jiractically exclusively made under long term contviicts the prices of 
which are fixed automatically. 

Fi I sidi’iit. I’lic prices are not fi.xcd figures:' 

^^r. III'r.~ The ]irice.s vary. 

I’rr.ridnif. ft reallv aimmiits to this that it is the market jiric-e plus 
a eert;!!!! margin:’' 

Mr, MiilJier.- Yes, a priei- wliieli may he affected hr market conditions. 
plus ail e.xtra in certain cases, 

I'n'.iiih nl'\'he difficulty that we feel with regard to the future course 
of prices is that the course of prices In any article is very uncertain and 
it would he veiv illfficiilf even for the most <oin))eteut authority in this 
couiltrv to lie alilc to say what the cimrse of coal prices is going to he 
during the nex't seven years ami the figure to he arrived at. 1 think 
the most suitidile wav of fixing the price of coal would he to take it 
over a period of yoiii-.. s;iy an average of six years. It would he an arhi- 
trarv hiisis to wliicli we will have to re.sort. There is no other way of 
exactly ihtCiiiiiuiiig (lie pyice. Lei me make lliis clear. The price that 
you have iisett in your cstin^ites of Bs. .5'7o is the average price of cnkiii;.’: 
coal and gas coal ? 

.STRTJ, INItrSTKY E 



Mr. Miitlmr .—That is liglit; tile two taken together. 

I’lc.sidcnl. It is not the price ol' coking coal' 

Mr. Mathiir. —No. 

rri'.,'iiil,i:nt .—The .iveiage price ol gas coal and coking coal .you give 
in statement o; the lourth coiunin gives us the wcighled aveiage )ivices. 
laKikiiig at the figures irr the lourth colilinii the ligure tliat you itace 
suggesterl i.s almost e.yrtelly the (igure ol I IKi) ■ .’I'i; it is liigliei' tliari the 
figure lor it is liigliwr also tliau the ligtii’es lor IDitlI and 1!)'29 dth 

I!t2!)-TU rvhicli is the pre-depression year is what I am iiii lini'd to coiisidct 
rather a typical veai' in this period. 

.1//. Mather. -Ytm will lind (1ml this average price naluraljy Ihictiiates 
a good deal accoi'ditig to tlu- )iro|)ortii>n ol our coal which conu’s ii'i'iii 
the various Toncerii.s from which wc are coiiimilled to take it. h'or instance 
out most expensive contract i.s the one which prior to al'onl two yi'.rr-, 
ago was giviii.si; us much less coal than wc arc compelled to talie linm 
it, at present; this I think lias .some hearing on the rise dniiitg the snh- 
seqnent two years. From I9.‘l()-.'t.l onwarils we had to take inori' cital 
l'|■om the supplier whose eoiitract work.s out at the liighr'st price. 

i’rcsijfiit .—Tdmt rather .supports tiro [iroposal loj- n louev figure than 
d‘7d lor our purpose? 

.\Ir. ‘ Mallicr.- I don't (liinl. so lor this i-cason that we aic com|)cllcd 
to take this increased i|imnrit.v and stdl larger aimmnts in the liltiive. 

/'rf'.vidf'Ht.—I, don't finite iiuder.stuiul the position. Von have coiilraivs 
with various coal com(ianies and the aimnints that you pnrcliuse irom them 
t'l'om year to year are delcnniued on ii niinimuiu and inaxitnuin basis-, i.s 
it not? 

-Ur. Mather .— Perhaps the simplest way is to take a coiu-iete case. 

One ol our contraitts is t'm- a fixed cijuantitv of 20,1X11) Tons per month. 
TIui only variation in that iiuaiitity is win n we Imy a larger- amount ol 
t.-okc' froin that company and then gel a reduction in the (inantitv of coal. 
That reduction can otdy he made within limits. A-nother contract is on llie 
basis of output ol the r-ollicry hut suhjitet, at any intr^ lemi.iinai-dy, to an 
average maximum thiougholU the .vear of l.j.dtK.) tons per nimith. '\Ve 

have i-crrsou to helieve that in actual pr-aelice they will not: give at auy 

time more than 20.(M) tons jiei- m.ontli. The thirii contract -rvhicli wc Imvn 
lia.s now heen reduced hy an ai-rangeiriciit to a .s|iecified r|iiantily hcfwci'ir 
tln> heginning of lOd'd and tin- end of the f-ontraet at such rates as arc 

mirtimlly agrct.'ahle. Tliat puts iis in a vc.i-,\ satisfactory position. 

I’rc^idciif .—ft i.s very diillr-tdt to tr.v and estimate the cumulative r.'ll'er.-t 

of lhc.se. 

illr. Math I’I '.—NVe arc not spt'ciiii-idly prr-ssing or asking that yon have 
to take into ar-Coiini such s))ecial cirr-nmstatrees as may arisi- in the tnfnir-. 
1 am htingiug this to your no(u-e rn ordov to explain tin' n-mvemcrit of 

|rrii.-ps diiring these years. Xo one will expect to lliid timt tin irrice in 

1920-TO which w-as a somewhat tvpical year was less than in I!)dl..'l2 which 
was a very had year-. That is a lat-lor. 

I’rr.i'hir.iit .—.\gainst tlmt siiitposing we det-ided to take info arcoivut the 
liu-t that siur-e 1932-38 there has bcon a steady and siih.siantial fall in the 
co.st of r-oal delivered at your work.s? We r-oiisitlcr tliaf the exceptionall.v 
low price at which you arc able to nhtain vour co.nl at irreseut max- mil 
persist; that wc adniit. hut instead of taking as high a figure as the 
averagr- of six years w-c take for the purytosc of fixing an artirtrarv r-stimnte 
a figure for- a tvpical vear like 1029-30 and take thi' wi'ighc'd average pri(-e 
of o-T.o? 

.1/)-. thither. —1 should like to suggest ihaf might vi-rv w-i‘ll prove to 
fie loss than what is i-ei.ptired. T should like to bring another iisiiec.t of 
the contrart to vour notice whi<-h is geiierallf fniudicablc to twr^u- threi" 
of fhetn at any rate and llmt is these coiitrar*s provide a nynimnm prit-p 
of Its, 3 12, Tt doesiiT matter what hapirens to the coal marki't. Under- 
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(;oiilra(;t.s by whk’h "vve ji;efc SO cent-, or more thou SO ptu’ cent, ot our 
total (jurcliaso.s ol coal, there is :i Oefiiiite miriirnuin |)iice of Rs. .'1-12 f.o.r. 
colliery. 

Fiesident. Willi the exception of one contract, all the otliers .specify 
a luinimuui!' 

Mr. --Tliat is I'i^.'!!!. That iiiiniumiii price is Ks. ;5-12 l.o.r. 

collieries to which we lune to add practically Its. 1-1 on account ol Ireiglit 
at the old rate.s. We are iiol di.seussiiijt the lulure changes in Ireight. 

'I'his miiiiiiiuiu would apply to 80 to So per cent, of oui’ purclia.se of coal. 

I’vc.siJe/if. -AVhaf i.s the Ireightr 

Mr. . —.About Its. O-l. We eauiiot even to-day g»t that coal 

delivered at 'I’ataiiagar lor less than Its. <5. hat is to say you ask 

us to af:ce])t Rs. .l‘.o—which is only 10 per cent, liighcr than the uiiniuiuiu— 

as a jKissihle average price. 

Fi'r.'ilJriiL -Rs. ri-ij. 

Mr. .Muthi'r. 'I'hat leaves to niy mind practically no ettective margin 

lor a rise particularly when you also hc.ar in uiiud that the gas coal 
wliidi we buy is more ex'pensivo. 

Pr(‘..'ii(hriit. —It is more expensive by about a rujiec. 

^^r. Mofhrr. —A'e.s about a rupee on the average. 

Presiilciil .—That is another factor. The variations in the .average price 
partly depi'iid u))on the quantity of gas coal bought. 

Mr. Miif.hrr. —’'I'os. 

Preside,nt. --T\\\s figure of 2-4 lakhs for gas coal in 192y-.'l() is on the 
wliole on the high side. 

Mr. Mriiher .— It Is higher than what we used in the last two years. 

President—}yr) that if wo take Rs, o-o we give yon the benefit o£ a 
huger proportiiiii of ga.s coal which is more expensive than coal. 

^[r. jifalheiThis niiuinium co.st of oiir couirai t coal of Rs, .a logctlier 
with this extra Re. 1 will leavi* a margiti of about 1 annus lor the rise in 
the price of coal. Tli.at, I suggest, is not an adoquati‘ margin lor the iutiire. 

Pre.iidcnl :.—1 do not know if it is very much to the )ioiut to go into 
that question. Actually coal at this average price has been delivered at 
■ Tatanagar during these years at prices approximate to the kind of prices 
1 aril suggesting. 

Mr. Mother .—On tlu' average it has heen a higher price. To-day it i.s 
delivered at a still lower price. 

PiKsidenl. AVc have got the weighted average price of gas coal and 
coking c<ial U|i to 1932-.'l.'l. Could you give us the weighted average price 
lor each month in 193.3? 

Mr. Maiher.- We can give you that. 'I’hat iloes not vary according to 
any obviously rational arrangement. The price under each contract is 
fixcfl for a period of 12 months, Tii some cases the 12 months period 
begins in Ajiril and in other case.s begins in .Tanuar^i, .so tliat iie don t 
get a sliarii dividing line while there is a tendency lor a general level of 
jiriccs to fall. 

President. It i.s ciuitc true. T suggest you can give us figures for a 
period of 10 months. 

Mr. Mather .—A'es. 

President .—By the time wc start reporting, you will he in a position 
tc give us figures for 12 months? 

Mr. ^fflthet:.- -Yes. 

President .— f don’t think wc can c.nrry the qne.stion any further. The 
host iudgiiicut that wc can bring to liear on thi.s cpicstion is only of 
hypothetical factors. 

E 2 
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Mr. Malhi^r.~-Thcri‘. is one lactor wliitli is not liypothcticat. I'rider our 
most expensive contiact ne arc dctinitcly , I'accd w ith the fact that in 
J8 months fnnn now \vc shall have to take 12 per cent, more coal than 
we are doing at present and in 31 .vears we shall have to take about 40 
per cent, more eoal than we are taking now. 

Fresident .—That i.s not a question whieli the Hoard has ever coiisideri'd 
in the past, althougl) I recognise llie special pD,sition of the industry 
which applies for protection. In this case I cannot at the same time help 
saying that one feels a little uncomfortiihle that in the matter ol a 
commodity such as coal, the wi.se or unwise eoiitraets wlii(.'h a particular 
coinpan.v lias made sliould lie allowed lor in the lair selling price. It is to 
my mind a*question wliicli is not h.v any means free from dilficulties. 1 
recognise at the same time that tlie position of the Steel industry is 
rather peculiar in that respeet, heeanse the indii.stry is composi'd of just 
one unit. That question is a difficult question : to what e.slent are wc 
ju.stifiod in placing on the con.sniner in this eouiitry a burden as the result 
of unwise contracts entered into hy an applicant (lompany, 

.Mr. Dalul. May 1 say that that question was eonsidered liy the first 
Tariff Hoard and if I am not mi-staken, the coiulnsion arrived at after 
taking all the cireumstanees into account was that the contracts entered 
into wore not unwise. 

Fresidi'.iil .—1 remember that statement. Tiiul .statement was made hy 
the Tariff Board in 1924 at a time when tlie .situation of the eoal market 
was very different from whaf it is now and the Impression that the Tariff 
Board formed in 1921 was haseil tiitircly on a relation between coal 
prices in 1924 and coal iirices at tlic time tbe contracts were made. Ihe 
IKisition has altered. 

.Mr. Dcikil.- Nobody could have foveseeo that. 

FreMdent .—1 recognise tlie special factors in llic silnatioii, but it rui.ses 
at the same time a certain amount of tfifficnlty. f quite admit that it is 
eas.v for us sitting here to be wi.se after the event. 1 recognise the weak¬ 
ness in that argument, .At the same lim.e the TariJf Board has duties on 
both sides and we have gol t-o eousider very carelully to what extent we 
should add to the .standard cost of steel in (his country as the result 
of the operation of the special agreements of this cliaiacter. In respect of 
faking an average price of this kind we not merely look to tbe variation 
in the cniil markets hut we onglit to look at this stage to the v.ariatioti 
in the duration of the coiitiaets in determining the future iiriees of coal. 

Mr. Miifhrr .—We are not |.inttli!g forward a pavtienlar plea that you 
should do that. AVe have nor inisej that point in onr lepre.sentation. 
T merely mentioned that in ease a iiartienlar year which happens to give 
a low priie presents itself to the Board as having some merit as the 
basis that sliould be borne iii iiiiiid in deciding bow prices are going to be 
fixed, if an over-all average cannot be adopted. AYe have by no means 
exhausted the difUeuIties of these eoiitraets. 

Fre.-sident.- \ don’t think we can carry the point any further. AA’e 
have discu.ssed all the aspects of the rpie.stion now and we must arrive 
at some judgment as far as we can. The pi i<e of eoal that yon give f.o.r. 
Tatanagar consists of the priee f.o.r. eolliery, the freight to Tatiinagar, 
a certain allocation of supervision charge by tbe eoal department and 
the eo.st of unloading and slockiiig? 

yfr. Mather. -That is so, 

Fre-^ident .—This Bs. o 12 which vou suggest, besides the price of coal 
at pitsmouth, would ineinde these other charges? 

Mr, Mather. —Yes. 

Fresiderit .—Ts it po.ssible to give an ai*il,vsis—how th« f.o.r. pnee 
Tatanagar can lie divided under these heads just to give an idea (if the 
situation? 
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, Mi'. Mdtlu’.r. I will give you lliat. 

I'l -It would liel[> us, in iiriiviiig at an us+iiiiated ligure. Yolt 
need not do it over a period ol years. 

Mr. MatliKi . - Sii. We will take the latea't year 19d2-.'i.'i and give you 
the figure.s. 

/'/(sidrii/.111 paragraph 47 you deal with the eou.suiuption ot coal. 
The aifiage < oiiMPiiptioii that you suggest lor the period ot protection 
is mule or less the ligure that you arrived at'ill July ul this year. 

Mr. .Miithrr .—That i.s .so. 

i’rrudrnt .—Would you think a ealeulation ot this kind would represent 
tho situation!' It you take the figure of 2‘S7 which is the actual oon- 
suiuptioii arrived at in l!).’t2-JJ and you take 2'68, the JOJJ} July figure, 
ultimately at the end ot the scveti-year period you would get an average 
coal (orisumptioii ot .somewhere ahout 2Jrd tons. 

Mr. Mdlhrr. -A trifle less than lliat is our anticipation. 

Z’re.sh/clif. —What is your aiit icipal ion !' 

.\lr. Miitlwr .—Our aveiage toiisuiuptioii ot 2'J^7 tons ot coal per ton of 
.steel lor last >'ear was ot course ou the actual production ot various products 
for last year in ilie proportions in which they were, actually produced at 
that time. The same remark applies to Llie figure ot 2’68 as our actual 
consumiitioii tor tlio mouth of July. I submit that in considering what our 
fiiluie consumption is going to he, we should liave to average it out in 
respect ot the ipiaulity of each kind ot product which we aiiticiiiatc making. 

I’rr.siih'nt.— Tliat is true. 

Mr. .\{dth<:r .— I liave iheietore recalculated the ligurcs of 19J2-33 and 
the figures for July ot this year ou the basis of the prograininc which we 
have [lilt forwai'd in paragraph JJ. 

I'rcKdlcid .—On the distrihulion of products as contained iu your esti¬ 
mated aierage!' 

Mr. MdUirr .— Ves. Having iloiie that J arrived at this: that the 
]9;j2-;k‘) ctfieieucy, you lua.v call it, for the new programme was 2-9.3 tons 
of coal per ton ol steel and the eoriespouding figure for .July was 2'79. 
Wlial I submit is that, for a given piogramme, we were consuming 2'93 
tons of coal in 19J2-;).‘i and we have suggested that we should u.sc 2’6 tons 
of coal as ail average in the future; that is to say our future average is 
going to lie '.'jj tons h'ss than what it was iu I!)j2-31T Therefore on the 
as.sumptioii, which will be approximately correct, that tho reduction in 
the coal consiuuiition will he at a fairly iiniloriu rate, it implies that our 
lliial consumption nill he -JJ less than the average, ju.st ns the initial 
consiiniplion is J-'l more. AVe arrive then at a final consumption of 
2-27, so that the aieragc coiisumpfion of coal which we anticipate here 
implies that at the eud of the |icriod we would be using 2i tons of coal 
per ton of tiuished steel. 

Frexident.—On the kind of distribution that yon have postulated in 
your estimate!' 

^^r. Mdfhrr. —A’es. 

Fieatth-nf. —T shall take up this question again in another connection, T 
mean the questiou of coal consumption. Tn the mcaritime I go on to 
paragraph 49. 1 shall ask a few questions ahont spelter. The figures of 
consumption that you show in your cost statement of spelter are the gross 
eonsiimiitioii' 

3/'r. .Mather. That is .so. 

Fresident .— If you lake the gross co.sf of spelter, deduct from that .your 
recoveries on account of dross. 

Mr. Mdfhrr .—The money value of the recovery? 

Freiimevl —And divide the result by tho current jiricc of spelter, W'on’t 
you get a rebuilt? You take your gross cost of spelter, deduct your recovery 
and then divide that by tlie price of speller. 
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Mr. Mather. —Wo would ihoii u«t what would ho an aiipioxiuiaio iieiL 
oost of spollei'. 

1‘re.ndent. —Boouuiio .1 should like to bo in a posiLluu to coiujuu'e yout 
nett figuros about winch we have inlorniatioii in regard to other ludusLric^s. 

.]JI. Motlmr. — It would not give you very accurate ligures. Our rocoviu ios 
lor dross and skiinmings are less tliaii they woukl lie in a country like 
Kngland or most ol the Continental (.•ountrios whore those dross and skiiu- 
mltigs cun he couvei ted into *liesh spelter either in the works ilseli or 
sold to [H.'ople who reeovtu’ the metal. 

I'renideiil. —What do you do with your dros.sp 

Mr. Mah'indru. —Quito a big nuanl.ity goes to Mir7.a|iur. 'J'hey use it 
ino.stly- I'or niaiing uteiusils. 

I'ri'.sident .—IJow much did you sell la.st year!' 

ilir. Mahiiuira. 1 shall get you that. 

Tro.sidr.nl.. The Inilk oi it i.s sold in linlia' 

Mr. Mahindra. —Yes. 

Tre.sideiU .—What proportion is roughly exported? 

Jir. Mahiiuira. —I think at pre.sent we are not exporting anything. 

Tresideiit. hs any portion of it used by the Chemical Works in Bomliuy? 

Mr. Mahindra. Practically nothing is .sold to the Chemical A\ork.s. 
There are .skiinmings and zinc dross, /inc dros.s is entirely separate froiu 
skiminings. There is practically no market lor skimmmgs. We tried the 
Tatanagar Chemical AA'orks to take it for purilying it but they have riot 
succeeded in that. 

Tre.rideut. —Zinc dross i.s what you get out ot the zinc bath !■ 

.1/ r. Mahindra .—A'cs. 

Tresidevt. — You have to conceive of skitnming.s very much in forms of 
curd, and .so on. Does fho price vary from time to time? 

Mr. Mahindrit. hor the skimmmgs, the price i.s practically nothing. 

Mr. Mather. —I have figures ior 10.12-113. Jn that year we sold a total 
(piantity ol 518 tuns of zinc dross at an average nett price ol Us. 152. 
In the same .year we sold 31 tons of .skiminings at an average nett price 
of Rs. 2u-];i. 

Trrsidrnt. —It is all sold in India. 

Mr. Mahindra .—Zinc dross is entirely sold in India. l'’or skiminings liie 
only market that we conld find was Cermany, bul Ibe market lU'ioo deli¬ 
vered there is not more than what h- would cost n-. io nn.-k li ...T.a .. cu- 
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Fres'uh'iii .—in sojno part of your rapresfaiLatioii, you refer to a figure 
of If cwls. as proljaljly Llie eonsumptioii in Britisli workH. 

Mr. Mather, 'iliat is tlie basis on whicli we adjust the conversion charge 
Under our anaugeaient willi the Oriental Ootiipany, 

rrrsidrnt. Wliat is it—is it gross or nett coiisuniptioii i-" 
i/r. Mnfhe.r.--\ think that is tlie nett consuniplion. In fixing the 

(■oincMsiiin prid' with the British niaiuiiactiiit’rs under this arrangement 
we oidy have In eover the ihictuations in price, it was therelore 

agieeil that tlie lluetnatioiis wonlil he dealt hy a greater or le.ssor 

charge li'ian us aianrding to the jinire oi spelti‘r on tlu' basis oi IGS Ihs. 
i'liiU is till' nett tigiu'e. 

I‘n\sideiil .■ Coming to your estimated cost I have heeii iinafile to follow 
the pieeisc iiiediods that you have adopted lor working out your average 
costs. Blit I take it that yon have taken into aecount all (he possible 

channels hy which reductions may be attained and given us .your final 

icsnlTs? 

.Mr. d/nt/i 11 '.—-That is right. 

(i.s/dini C l.o()king at the progress which has tieeii made hy the works 
during these years and the cayiital programiiie that yon have ontliiied, 

I take it your o.stiniate<i costs imyily that reductions are possible in various 
directions leaving out for the time being the adinstment of funds and 

the adjtistmenl on account of scrayi' 

Mi\ .Mather.- Yes. 

l-'re.-ddeiil. —In your capital iirogj-amme you make ynovision for itiiprove- 
meiit in tlie coke ovens, the hy-yirodnet plant. Benzol plant, slag-cement 

(ilant, gas holders, mums, etc... tor fuel economy, blast drying plant. All 
the.so thing.s must have their neee.ssary reaction on the costs both of pig 
and of coke. Then yon make provishm for caiiital exjieiiditure to the 
extent of 11s. 40 lakh.s on Ihe ofien hearth. 

Mr. Mather. —0\t steel making idant. 

L’re.xident .—It must have some effect in redticiiig the cost of ingot. 

Mr. Mafhi'i'.- Yes. 

I’l'csident. That is tlie cost of .steel? 

Mr. .l/u<7,rr.—Yes. 

Vrcairh-nd.- -'I'hcre is the possibility, a.s a result of better supervision 
pnn'ision tor woighhiidges, and things ot that kiinl, of gi'tting a better 
yield t 

Mr. .Mather. Yes, 

.'.'retiiileiil. Then as a result ol horler utilisation ol waste gas and so on, 
there would be a possible reduction in tbe con.sum|)i.ion of non-cokiug coal? 
.1/1. .1/(07,ri.—Yes. 

I’re.-iiileiit. -Tlicn tbei c is a )>o.sSible reduction in the consumption ol 

spelter. It may be large or it may be small. There is .some margin. 

Mr. .\Lather. -I’es. 

Pre.sideiit. —Their there is the new 22" mill which by dispensing witii 

the old bar mill must make for an improvement in costs, 

:i/r. Mather— 

Pri's'iite nt. Then, tbern are improvements which yon contemplate in 

tile sen ice departnient--. in the geiu'ral efficieaicy of labour and the capital 

cxpeiiditni(■ that you providi’ for general improvement in the works. Then 
there is the operation of now sheet iiiiits whieli must of conr.se make for 
a colisiderahle icdnctirni and over and above all the.si' there is an increase 
in Ihe oul|)nt nil January inne HWll basis, under ynnr programme. T 
|)n*snnie in worl;iug out your estimated costs yon have envisaged rednetions 
in all these directions? 

Mr. Mather. —Quitv. 
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I'residcnl. — .1 want to take just some of these items not all of them—- 
uml ask you to indicate tlie i-ed\ictioiis which may he |)i.issihl'.‘ in each 
of those directions. 'I'akiue lirst the question of .yield, I should like to 
discuss that «ith reference to the liliMuning milt which is a -sort ol hottlo 
neck and the elle<'t of any hotter yield on that aill he inaiiitest ol (Our.se 
ihioughout. 

Jir. .Vut/id- Ves. 

/'rr.ve/c/it.— Takiiig .laaiiai'.y-./une figuri-.s, 1 notice tlmt > otir yield o> 
the blooiuing mill is somewhove alauit S7 per ((tut. 

Ml. .\liilhi‘r. That is ahout right. 

1‘iif.fiih.nf ,—As th(( result of iinprovcnieiil.s (Turing a period of .sexen 
years, what*sort of increase in yield do you anticipate:' 

.)fi. Miither. Wi- slioidd hope to get that yield up to till |>('r cent. 

l-*restiliii!f .—Hare xaxu any idea a.s to lurvv that would compare, 1 don t 
.say, xritli the la'st hlooniing mill practice hut w ith a sort ol a ( (‘rage hloom- 
ing mill practice say in a countiy like Itugland;-’ 

Mr. Mullii'.r .—I ihink it wouhl not he iiiireasoiiahle; in tact 1 think it 
would he a fairly satisfactory yield it xve can get to 90 ]i('r cent, in onr 
circum.stanees. 

I'l'iisidrut .— What is the hesl yield that you hav(( heard n\ i 

Mr. .Uot/u'i. It can Im. in some iitslances I think n.s high as 92 [xer (out. 

l.'rr.'iiilr.Ht. —That is ahout the best:-' 

Mr. .Mdthr.r .—That ia the best 1 know of as a reg(dar (igiire. But 
T think tliat it xvould he difficult IVir us to get as high as that althoiigli 
we are aii.xions to improve our yield. 

t'rc.^ldriif. —Your difficulty xvill arise from cireunislances such as what!"' 
Mr. Jinf/icr.—Sucli as this. In order to get a large tonnage through 
with one blooming mill, wa* cannot use small ingots. We cannot use ingots 
of Tviany differeiiT .siw.s merely for the sake of improving tin.’ yield. Thcu'(j 
ar(j certain purposes for which xve might get a iittie laAter yield il xve used 
somexvhat smallci' ingots or if w(* had tlto si/.(' ol the ingot according to 
the particular job. If xve are going to get this q((aiiiity of output tlirough 
xvith one bhamiing uiill. xxax liavc to operate that hlooniing mill quickl.v. I 
am not suggesting that it is hoyoiid the eapacit.v ol the mill. Many and 
frequent yariatioiis in tlie size of tile ingot and particiilarly the use ot 
inanj' small ingots, xihih^ it might, if carefully operated, help in the yield 
militate iigaimst the out|jut and 1 don’t think that the financial advantage 
to u.s due to the small iniproveinent in the yield would compensate ns 
for the difficulties that xve might lie faced xvith in handling the output, 
Prcuiiienl. —What is the best figure you have attained so far? 

Mr. Mftthrr. VnT ail iiidividiial uiontlir 
Prrnhlrnf. —Yes. 

Mr. .MiiHicr .—f am afinid I have not got llm record, 

Pri>.i<iiii'iit. -Wave you ever reached 02 per c('nt.:' 

Mr. Miifhrr. No, T don’t think so 
Pri’Hii/pnl .— 111 no individual month? 

Mr. Mdfhri .—J have not noticed any individual iiumth in xvhich xx'e have 
reached Of). 1 think that it we can do anywhere near 00, xxc slionld do 
verx’ well. We might, if xx'p are conqielled to nsi' large sized ingots for 
every job that xve got. 

Prr.iiih nf .—Take your steel plant. Snppiose all the capital ex))enditure 
xvhich yon propO.se in respi'ct of that part of Hie plant has lamn incurred, 
it xvould not be going too far to suggest tluii voiir open heai-tli cost per 
ton of ingot must reach tlie level of tlie Duplex 

Mr. Mother .—T thhik that to get doxxm to that level xve should have to 
spend nioro money tliaii we have indiesUed here. T do not want to raise 
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any i)l)je(.liiin Id tin; \ iDu vliat tlio two costs can be lii oughr jusuei to cucli 
otlier. tJcl'tainly tlicv can be lirouglit closer, but I would not commit niysclt 
to tile opinion tliat the open licartli costs can be bronglii down to the 

level ol llu^ Duplex willionl: a complete rebuihliii}; of the whole jdaiit. 

/'I’evii/cjiI.—ill your estimated cost, wliat is the sort ol a\er;igc tliat 

you hope to get? 

Mr. M.i'tl,rr. AhouL to dll. 

rrcsiilciit .—Itoughly what sort of margin do \on pi’csiime hetwcon the 
open lioaiTli and the .Duplex' 

Ml. Mi.iihi'i. I thin); il is about Its. 4-. I should like to eall attention 
ro another point which altects the relative costs oi Duplex and tlie open 
hearth. J ii projiai’ing thc.se esiimates, we liar'e assumed* and .1 think 
rightly, hecaiiNc it is certainly wliat- we .shall try to do and wc shall succeed 
to some considerahlc extent, that wc shall make .ns much steel as possible 

on the Duplex idaiit and therefore as little as po.ssihle on the o])en hearth 

consistent with merely absorbing the scrap. 

!‘ri:siilr.iif.- Honghly wliat prii|u>riii>n do you get!' 

Mr. —Alsnit IHo.ODO tons ot ingots on the o|)eji hearth and 

olO.tM.H.) tons on tlic Duplex plant. 

I'rtuiU'.lit .—That is at the end of llie .seven year |icriod? 

Mr. Mafhri. -This is the average ior the i>eriod. 

/'n'.sa/i II/. —What is the ))roseiit proiiortion .“ 

.Mr. MnUu'r .—We are not making the same total r|uanliiy of .sfoel, 

I'rc.iiilr.iii.- I am talking of the iiroportion y 

Mr. Matlirr. .The present ratio is to 1 as against d to 1 in the Intnro. 

Mr. .Ithii. -ft i.s 70 per cent, on the Dn|)ie.\ and dO per cent, on the 

open hearth t 

.Mr. .l/(it/ii i■ Ves. In the first si.x months of tlie year we prodinsid 
SJd.(KK) toms open hearth ingot and elo.OfiO tons ot Dn|)le.\ ingots. That is 
a ratio of a little less than 2; to 1. 

/'(('.snycii/. -Making a provision for a larger priidnctioii on the Duplex 
and making eapilal improvements to the exurnt of the figure tliat you 
have indicated in the cupital cxiieiiditnrc ))rogramme, it is not a reasonable 
a.ssiimption that the two costs can come very cIo.ser 

Mr. Miillii’r .—This is really tantamount to producing irem ilic o))en 
hearth the same fiuautiry ot ingots as wc have lieen doing in tlie fii'sb 
six months of the year. We are assuming 18d,()t)(l tons which is a very 
small decrease hut fioin tlie Duplex wc were producing in the fir.st si.x 
months at the rate of IdO.tiOl) tons n year and we aie |irop()sing to put 

that lip. 

I’rcsiftciil. -Even if you are not juaking any reduction in the margin 

or tin- costs, simply a larger iirodiictlon will bring the r-osts down!" 

.Ur. Miitliir —Yes. 

rri'sldrnf.—Taking that into accoual along with the possible effect ot 
the improveinent in the open liearth pl.niit, we may lie jnstilied in nssiiining 
that at tlio end ot the seven year period the co.st of .steel ingots would very 
closely approximate to whatever may he the aver'nge figure that yon may 
got on the Duiilex? 

Mr. Mnfhfir. —No. 1 don’t think wc can safely assnnie that unless you 
mean that il w'ill be the average cost on the Duplex plant now. 

I’rrsiiiriii■- -.\|iart from any eapilal iiuproveniciit rpiestion, T take it 
that you have not reached the linal stage of the progress on the Duplex; 
there is further reduction possihle. Whatever that icdnction is at the end 
of scveji years that figure that you attain on the Duplex would be very 
nearly the •ivcrage cost of your ingot at the end of the seven year period. 

Mr. Maflirr.- The a\erage co.st of ingots will not be very much above 
that, not more than a rupee. 
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Prexideni. -A now c.omc to tho question of roke and ii'on ; thc'i' liariK 
rogel/her. At presoiit the- ooke consuiiiiition pet- ton of iron is 2,509 lbs., 
raking the January-.June basis. Is Unit right:-' 

Mr. Mi-itlwr —Yes. 

Pif.saUIII. —A.ssumiug all these capital improvenients, 1 take it in various 
direclioiis lednetions would he po.ssihle. You leclnce tin' cost ol coke, you 
Vedui-e the qnaiuity of coke per ton of iron, yon gel belter endil lor 
waste gas and you s.-ive the excess e.xpenditure on outside coke, .so llial 
in all llie.se direetioii.s n'duelion would lie possible. I am going to suggest 
that considering the varioits directions in which reduction is possible at 
I he end of .seven years a lignre of 2,000 lbs. would not be unreasonable. 

Mr. Mfilhcr .—Tliat is a bigger reduction that vre antieijiate. Y\'e expi'ct 
to get the coke consuiiiptiou on the same liasis as this lignre ol 2,5110 Ihs, 
down to 2,l(Kt lbs. 

f*/'C.s«/i'»/.—What do you estimate the pos.sible reduction in the cost 
of producing coke!-' At pi-osent your nett works i-ost of coke is S-08 taking 
the .Januaiy-.Juno 10,"Id figure. 

.Mr. Maihe.r. M.ay .1 look at it in a slipjitly different way!' 11s. S-|)8 is 
based on the current price of ciial. 1 expei-t that the average iiost above 
eeal at the coke ovens fignoring for the time lieiiig the bye-products and 
the cost of the coal itself), will come down by rather iiioi’e than lialf of a 
rupee ]ier ton. The rost last year «a.s 11s. 2-5: nltimately T expect it to 
come down to 11s. I-,a and the average lor the seven vears will he about 
II,.s. 1-9, 

VK'.iU]cnl 1 am al'raid I have not followed you. The figure in the 
eo.st .statement is 8,0,8; that is for .January-.Jiine, Tliat is hitsed ou a lower 
price of coal than the estimated future price'f 

Mr. Mi'lhr.r —Y’es. 

Pi'i'.sidenl. -Sup))ose you took coal on the b.isis of 11s. ."-12 what would 
this lignre of lls. 8-0.8 her' 

.Mr. .•If/io.—-Is it the cost of bought coal? 

Mr. Mathrr. —That is right, 

Prnsident. - Take this figure of 7-78 and let its kno-iv the reduction ou 
that? 

Mr. Mather. —The increase in the price of coal from the level prevail 
iiig ill Jarinary-.lune will put tho cost up by precisely a rupee. 

Prc.sideni. T'akuig that as your .starting point and a.ssuming reductiovis 
ill these various directions what do you esliiuale on that coal price the 
eo.st of coke r 

Mr. Mather. —We estimate the average toi- tlie whole iieriod to be Tls. 8-2 
the figure at the cud of the pieriod would ho about lls. 7-8. 

Pri’sideitl.- -That is taking into aceoimt all the.se iinprovemeiits in the 
coke ovens? 

Mr. Mather Y'es. 

Preiiident .—It includes also all the credit that you might get lor the 
gas eleaniug phaut? 

Mr. Mather. —The gas eleaniug plant will not affect the cost of making 
coke Iwcause that is a blast furnace gas cleaning plant. 

Preitidend. - The benelit of that goes to the blast furnace? 

Mr. yfather. —Yes. 

•Presiilriit.- diet me look at it from another point of view. You expect 
to reach a coirsumption of 2,K)(> lbs. at the end of the seven vear period. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

Pre.iidenl. 'Waking allowance for the increasecli utiiisatioii of waste gas 
—by the way, what is your pre.sent eon.snniptinn of non-coking coal per 
ton of finished steel ? 
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Mr. iMafhur.- Last ,^cal■ It was I'Ol tons. 

J'l'i-.-iidiiitl. 1 ton. the iiiomoiit .1 urn not tukiriK into 

a(:(fuunt the I'eduetion in the eost of coke as a result ol credit toi' waste 
g'as and so on, hut it 1 sugge-sted that the eon.sijmpLii)ii ot mni-i.-oking coal 
could lie reduced I'loin one ion to somewhere a little al.)0\e half a toil at 
the end of the seven year period, would that he right r 

Mr. Mather. —1 think it would he ahout Urds of a ton. 

I’mident .—The other item that I want *to eonsider out ol this list ol 
ini|)i'0\ements [Missihte is with regard to sheets. The lirst thing I. want to 
ask with regard to sheets is, what i.s yoni' present eonsumplioii ol sheet 
hill- per ton of slicet.r 

Mr. Mother. Tor the first si.-i mouths of this year it is ^ilmost exaelly 
1 i tons. 

President. — f)o you know the ilritish practice!" 

Ml. M.alher. The Ilritish [iractiee is rather hotter than that. The in¬ 
formation that we were given about 18 months ago was that it wa.s about 1-2. 

President. —.1 notice in yonr agreement with the Oriental (loin])aii.v there 
is a eertain Hgure shown there which of course in a lower lignre, than thi.s, 

Mr. Malher.- Yes. J am giving now the consumption ol sheet bar per 
ton of lilack slieet. 

president.— The lignre that yon take in your agreement is the lignre of 
sheet bar per ton of giilvaiiised slieet. ()n galvanised sheet, basis the figure 
is somewhere aliont I•12!" 

Mr. Mather. -Yes. 

President. —You are ruTiuiiig the sheet mills w'itli a eonsidei'ahie degree 
of effieiency in this eoniitry. 

Mr. Malher. —Yes. The position wuis voiy different in 1924. 

President. —And also in 1926. Tt is almost a phenomenal improvement 
in the sheet mills. It is time I. think that the Indian steel industry approxi- 
iTinted at least to British e<asts. That is what we anticipated in 192(1 and 
r .see no reason why consumption of sheet bar in Knglnnd should not in 
another seven years he attained in Tndia. 

Mr, Mather .—AVe li(.ipc so. 

I'rcsidenlWo ean take a lignre of 1-12!" 

Mr. Mather. ' yon. for galvanised sheet. Par exani|)lo, the British yield 
of black sheets from sheet bar was 835 P<-'' cent, and onr figure lor the 
lirst halt of this official year is ahout 80 per cent.; for the last 3 months we 
have averaged 81-2, that is about 2 per cent, less than the Briti.sh figure. 
In recent years we havre- averaged about 82 per cent. 

President. —So that it is tinile a lea.sonajble assumption to make.!' 

Mr. Mather. —We hope to get within 1 per cent, at any rate. AVe are 
advised that wo cannot get absolutely the maximum yield on the new t3'pe 
of mill; hand operated mills can give better yields than this type of unit 
can, possibly half to one per cent, or something like that. But subject to 
that ))roviso wo estimate that w'o will get onr practice in the course of a 
few years on to practically the same level as in Jiugland, 

T’'reside,nt.--WML .regard to .s|>elter consumption it. i.s rather a thorny 
question that 1' am trying to raise again, that it is time that you approxi¬ 
mated to the British practice in a matter such .as the consumption of 
s])elter. There is no reason why yon should not if we give yon another 
period of seven yearsf 

;lfr. Mather. AA'e shall be disapiioiuted if wm don’t do that by the end 
of the seven year period hut we have fouwl it veiw difficult to get the 
imiirovwmenj.s which wo iflified at and hoped for. AA^e find it more difficult 
to attain tli improvemeiiB here than in am- other part of our ojieratlons 

President .—AVhy is that? 
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Ml. yj.dfitii-. —l’erli<i]js we liavo not been veiv fortunate in the selection 
oJ oiii' iiicii ; on the other hand, we had certain iiiisfoitiine.s which were 
outsiile our eonti'ol such as this; \Ve hroufiht oul a }j;idvanisei' about 18 
mouths ajjo; lie did not setili* down verv coinfortabl.v and lie niacle a little 
iniproveincnt in onr spelter eoiisuinption. hut not very much. W'e then 
hroujfht out another; he wa.s lie^iuning to make definite progress and he 
unloi'timately died in the hot weather of this year. We have now brought 
out another man, hut we still have to see what ho ean do. lie has ari'ived 
only a leiv weeks ago, I nientiou this as iiidieatiug what we are aiming iit. 
We are keeping on working at this and if we find that the man in charge 
of the galvanising plant is not (irodiicing the result we evpeet, we will do 
something at a very early ihite. 

rrcKidi'iii. «lf the (iresent eoii.siimplion of spelter is high as comiiared 
with otlier cuuntiies, to some extent it is to he exjilained with I'eleieTice to 
incidental eireuinstaiiees of this sort! 

Mr. Miifher, That is .so. 

1‘reiidriil. So that once the.se incidental factors are eliminiited tliere is 
really no reason why your coiisnni]ition of s|)eller .should not practically be 
the-same a.s the eoiisuinption in a- Tlritish works? 

.Ur. Miithcr .—Once We have had time to trijin up the neeossaiy men. 

/‘/■c.s-((/i »/.—li^oiirteen years is sidlieient time! If we give another .seven 
yi'ars it is I I ymirs? 

.1/1. Mdflirr .—We certaiiily expect to get near to it by tbe end of that 
time. 

I’ri'.'iiiJriit .—There is another rpiestioii w-liieli is rather diflieult and that 
is. to what extent we should be jnstified in bringing down tbe ayer.ige cost 
of sheets as ooiiipared with tlie .ranu.-irv-,l line ligiiie as a result of tlie 
operations wifli yonr two new' sheet iiniis. I take it it involves tw'o ques¬ 
tions, first what is going to lie the iiltiinato cost which you expect to 
attain on the new sheet mills, w’liat is the ultimate cost you are going to 
get on the old slioet mill at tbe end nf tbe seven year period and tbe 
weighted average of these on the respective tyiies of the two plants. 

Mr. .\f<dhrr .—We do not expect any rednetion of the cost on the old, 
shoot mill. 

I'rr.shlriii.—AW —in i-ednvlloii due to increase in output or anything of 
that kind? 

-1//-, Miilhrr .— Wc do not expect any reduction by improyement in the 
efficiency on the old mills. Obviously if with cheaper bar w'e maintained 
flic output on the old mill, the cost of black sheets will he loss. 

J’rraiilrnt .—That is eon sequential, 

Mr. Miithrr .—Certain iiarts of the expenses wdli be spread over a larger 
tonnage. On onr cost sheets of even the old mills wc get tlie benefit ol 
that reflected. 

I’rrs'ulp.id .—What do you estimate on the new' sheet mill? 

yir. MiiUirr .—We expect to get our total costs on the new units dow'it 
to about Us. 10 lower than on llie old units, 

}‘ri'iiUU'ii,i .—AVhai is the late.st cost tliat you have got in the new sheet 
unit? 

Mr. Mrithrr .—We have just received the Oetoher cost sheets. On this 
allocation for the month of October wc reported the cost of black sheets on 
tbe new sheet mill at Us. 12 below the cost on the old unit. 

PrPKulr.nt .—What are the actual figures? 

Mr. Moflipr. 7!)-.T and 91-7. 

PrPxiilpiit. That is a differonee of 12-4. 

Mr. yfridhnr. —Yes. 

PrPHident ,—When did the new' sheet unit star%work? 

Mt. Mather .—About the beginning of April. 
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PresidKiit .—Assnming that you liiive got no irnproveraent on the old sheet 
mill, are you suggostiiig that this difference of Us, 12 would be narrowed 
down.*^ 

Mr. Mather. —-I am not sure that this is a peniianent one. 1 am looking 
at it in a slightly different light from that. ’When we get two unit.s going, 
our rn.sts ov^or the whole output will he Us. 10 lower than if we had been 
making the whole tonnage on the old unit. I think you will rcali.se this is 
a somewhat artificial division of the cost bt#w'een the two groups. 

Preside III .—Why ? 

Mr. Mather. -The distribution of so many of the more or less .standing 
cx))ensos in the department. For inslance when we staitod thi.s division 
the costs on the old units appeared for a lime to rise. X''t>t T think is 
largelj' due to the difficulty of getting a perfectly equitable sub-division. 

President. -That is all these exhibits and things of that kind. 

Mr. Mat her. Partly the exhibits ami partly the standing eosts in the 
different service departments; for instanoe the consumption of eleetricily 
for cranes is very difficult to divide in any hard ami fast manner. There 
is the miseellaneou.s charges, labour charges, pay of Superintendent and 
foremen- all these are eosts standing by themselves for a particular mill. 

President.- Assuming for the moment that is the position, what do you 
build on tbat.^ 

Mr. Mather .—Our average cost when we have two now units operating 
will he about lis. ](l lower than the <-osts on the basis of operating old units 
only. 

President.—-'Vlini: is rather a confusing vejily ami I will tell you wb.v. 
1 am trying jusl for the moment to get an idea of the (‘xpenditure to which 
you can reduce the cost of your new sheet unit as com|inrcd with the old 
sheet mill unit. Tf you are going to a<loi(t a different basis of allocation, 
then the co.st of the old sheel mill ma.v go down and the cost of the new 
■sheet mill will go uic 

.Mr. ^[a^hcr. —Yes. that might happen, The method we havi- adopted 
of alhxaiting tlu’ .standing chaiges is as good as we could ile\'i,se, but no 
such method can be absolutely correct, i am merely mentioning it just to 
.show that minor differences should not he regarded a.s absolutely essential. 
We did show at first that the cost of production on the old units rose over 
the cost of prodnclioa on the old niiils. when nothing but tlie old units 
was operating. It is a difUcnlt costing jjroblem and it is not entirely sur¬ 
prising that some such etb-ct oeenrrod. 

Vre.iiidenI. Supposing there was no difference in the alloeation.s as you 
made them for January-..Tune 103.T, and the diffeionee between the eosts on 
the old sheet mill and the new- slieel mill in October is Rs. 12J without 
any change iti the alloi-alions on the old sheet mill, eaniiot 1 take a differ¬ 
ence of 11s. !/) as jrerfectly reason.able at the end of a seven yeai- period 
taking the old sheel costs on the basis of .Tanuary-.l nne IfKl.T! 1 should be 

surprised if yon are not able to reach that margin. 

^^r. Mather. —The average eosts on all our on(|)Ut at the end of 7 years 
would be about Rs. I.o less tban tbe average cost of our output in Jannary- 
June. AVe ougbt to got somewbore near that. 

Mr. Thdal .—It is a differeneo that yon anticipate at the end of 7 years? 

President. —A’'es. 

Mr. Ihdid. —The differenci* between the old and the new mill? 

President.- The differeiiee between the average costs of sheet as shown 
in Jaiiuary-June UIJ.T, taking the cost of sheets on the old sheet mill and 
the new' niiit and taking the weighted average in Januaiy-Jniie and taking 
the ar^rage of the whole sheet plant at the end of the seven year period— 
not as an average hut at tbe end of the roduetion of Rs. To from January- 
Juno 

Mr. Mother, —A^ou dedupe that from Rs. 12, 
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Pri'.sidcnf. -And t!io iiossibility of an increaso in the output on the 
new unit as compared with tlio outpvit on tlio oid. 

Mr. Mnth'u'. Tluil of course is always in teians of 24 gaiiKO. 

.—There is just one other i>oiut T wu?it to raise. All Llirnujili 
your represeutiitiou you make references to various general iniprovenients 
that you conte.mplato, tlio possibility of reducing the cost in the service 
depariiueuts, the pos.-jihilily of closing down tlie old bar mills, furllier 
unproveinent iu your labour Posts, the iiuTease iu the out|;uit which is 
contemplated—taking all the general iiiipruvenioiits ot this kind into account, 
yon provide tor abont IN. Klo lakhs tor general imtu’ovmiients ol vai ious 
kinds. Taking ttu) cnmnhitive rdfect ot all tbe.se we should bo justilicd in 
presumiug an over all reduotioii ot over' and above the .siiecillc lediietrons 
tluit you liave'eoiitemplated. I .slionld like- to get an apiu'oximate esfiinate 
ot that not as .‘rn averrige hnt at the end ot the period as a. sort ol goal. 

Mr. Mather. A tuimber of items is of a. geiu-ral natnie. for instaneo 
take rolling stuek, railway traeks, eiinipmeiiL for maeliinc shops and so on. 
They will have little appreciable effect on the r'osts tbernsi'lves. The boiler 
arid the power plant will be rciinirod mainly to pnt us in a iiosition to get 
additional power' which we shall itei'd for' Air. Tndra Singh atrd lor tire 
irew units ultirrratel.y. AVe shall naturallv ptrt ttir it phrrrt ot soritewhaL irrore 
efficient kind tir.vn we have in 0 |)eration now. 'ITto irrirttary object ol a 
good many ol tlre.se rtenrs is not that we slrmrld he rthle t<t get suhstaritrrrl 
redrretrous in ottr' operatirrg costs on those accmrrrts. 

PraaiiJcnt. -They are, not the sort rrf things thirt ■rvill mrtke a direct reduc- 
tirrn, becattso they have no rUrect reaction. 

Mr. Mather. —No. 

Prc.dde.iit. —All these things generally terrd to irtrprove, the gerrerrrl 
standards of oUtcieney wliteh rntrst be reflected on the costs, 

Mr. Dalai.- Unless these irnprovemertN are made, wo wrli not get the 
estimated r'cductirrtrs iti the spoei'fio eases. 

Pri'.tidrnt. Those irrrprovenretrts that you sttggesl help the ellieient work- 
rrrg and at the .same time in addition to that they improve the gerier'al 
starrdartl. Eveir trrkc the first two items; better couditions. Urrless Tndiari 
lahortr is Irrrirelessly had, yrttr must expioet to .get better sort of work. 

.Ifr. Matin'I -.—Iridutn labour is by no nieruis hopelessly had. 

Vreddeiit. —.1 am trot suggestiirg these are items which yoir eitn trrcastire 
willr scientific precision, hut we should he justified whert makitrg provisiorts 
of thi.s kind rrf expenditure to postirlrite a cortairt arrroirnt (ti redtreiiort due 
to the improverrrent itt the .getteral starrdard of efficierre.y. T ant trot askirrg 
vrnr to attempt to rtutke any scientifre calculation itf each item, Irrrt to give 
me a gorreral irrdicatiou of tire sort ot reduction that you expect from itri 
.all round improvement, aird staiidanla of ellicrerrr'.v' uprrrt frrrrrt airy cii])ital 
rrnpi'oveineuis. A.'oiir labour costs, yon have not reaclictl the final stage and 
tlrore otighl to be improvement. The old bar mills you have elo.sed down 
and tliat rvould improve the position. In the service departments there 
should he a great deal ot improvoment and that must he reflected hi the 
costs. 

Mr. Dalai.— 1 m|n'ovoments in the servio.: dei>arlments will eortninly be 
relleeted in the costs, 1 think it will be extremely difficult to pnt down 
any figure. 

Pi esidi'iit. — 1 recognise the difficulty as much as you do, hut we are 
in the iiiiy.)mforla.hlp position of making thes<' impossible estimates. AA’e 
have to tell the (lovornment what we consider to he the possible reductions. 
It is a very dilltcult po.sition. but we have got to make the best of it. 
Ks. ■T .seems to he a vei'v nice figure to take at the end of 7 year.s. 

.Ifr. .Tfotfer.--That is a very large sitrn. TTrat represents Rs. ‘23 lakhs 
a year on this production. 

Presiilcnt.-- Afark .voir, not as an aveva.e;c during the period, so that the 
average is Rs. ‘21. 
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,lfr. Math.er. —That menus JRs. 13 lakhs a year on this programme. 

h'renideiit. —1C yon cannot got Its. 2J as an average rerlnction chic to 
genornl improvements in the standards oC efhoienoy over a period ol seven 
years, i should lecl le.ss proud of the Tata Iron and Steel t'uinpany than 
at present. 

Mr. ;Adn/.— Tliat would he a very great pil.v, hut those are imiiruveinents 
ol a very "oneral nature -improvements in tiie water supply, sanitation oi 
the town. If yon estimate .separately tlie j'ednetion.s in tlic costs that we 
would niahe on the sfieeifie imi‘irovetneiits of a direct nature and otcir and 
above tliat taho Rs. .} a ton for general improvonients .... 

/'re.sid'.'iit.—Name your ijriee. 

Mr. .ithit .—IVliat about the improvement in the ‘2'2" milli' 

^^r. Matlirr. —1 inprovemeiit in the 2'2" mill will lead to a rednetioii in 
fo.sls, when il comes. 

Ifr. T)(Utd. The caike ovens and the liy-prodnet plant would cost Rs. Itil) 
laklts. IVould yon show a rednetioii in the cost sejiarntely and then again 
lake thi.s into aeeountp 

Fri'.’iiih'nf. —That has already been allowed for in any rednetioii which 
may he suggested on coke and iron and so oii. 

.U?'. Mather.— We have assumed that we would lie getting nnr labour to 
work more eflieieutly. 

Prr.'iidriit.- This i.s a very nebnions kind of factor ihiit we are eoii- 
sideriiig which doesn’t admit of preei.so calculation. Perhaps it is a matter 
of bargain. I. am suggesting Rs. !.">. 

}fr. Polah- Tliere is very little left and what is left is really necessary 
to make the specific improvements effective. 

Pre.ddcnl.■ -.Xs Mr. Atha pointed out the closing down of the old bur 
mill does make a reduction. U is a definite factor. Service departments 
ailmit of improi’Oineut in the costs. 

Mr. d/af/icr.—Yes. 

Mr. .41101.—May I just read Ihc items ot catiilai (.'.spendilnre given in 
your statement 19P For the 22" mill yon have given tlie estimated cost as 
Rs. :10 lakhs. 

Jfr. Mather. -Yes 

^^r. Allw. -.rt yon reninve the old bar mill, it woiihl eliea)>en the prn- 
diietion of lighter sections that you now roll on th(> 28" mill and wonkl 
lead to imiu'oveineiit in the cost. 

M r. Math cr.—T'lidonbtediy. 

Afi'. .-it/Ki. —Rrlek-niaking plant, yon expect eonsidcralile (‘coiioniies. 

.Mr. M(rthcr. —Yes. 

Mr. -Mha. -Roilor and power plant -that would provide the extra power 
,von need and would reduce the generating co.sts. 

Afr. JhdaL —This is the sort of thing which is necessary if we are to 
achieve the oth.cr improvements at all. 

Mr. Atlm .— So far as it cheapens enrrent, it certainly i.s a saving tlnir, 
ought to he iiieludod in the figure we are disenssiiig. Kiiuipmeiit for 
machine shops is a part of the service department. 

Mr. Mather.- That is a gradiiiil replaeenieiit. Kvery year we got two or 
three machines com|)letely worn out. 

Mr. Atha.- C.alciiiing kilns is likely to make some iiniirovement in the 
costs. Items 11 and In. rolling stock and railway tracks 

Mr. Dahd.- I’liless we have them, we wouhl not be ahle to carry our 
materials. They arc essential for our ordinary rontlne wuirk. 

.Mr.- .Itlio.— ’I’liev are iftit merely exten.sions? 

Mr. Merrier.- So far a.s railway tracks are eoneerned, extension is very 
small. A provision of Rs. o lakhs for 7 years on that account is very .small. 
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A® far as the rolling stock is concerned^ that will go to replace worn-out 
locomotives. 

Mr. Atli.a.—No. 18, measuring instruineuta for steam, electricity and gas. 

Mr. Matkitr.—That will'all come under the better utilisation of the wa.ste 
gases. We have taken that into account in estimating our reduction in coal 
consumption. 

Mr. Dalai. —That ha>s already been taken into account. 

.Ur. Atha. —To get the result, you would have to spend this amount. 

.1/r. .Uof/ier.—We cannot get the best utilisation of Coke oven gas with¬ 
out adequate measuring equipment. 

Mr. Atha. —It is absolutely impossible to divide up the benefits but it 
is obvious thar you cannot get the results without this expenditure. 

Mr. Mather.—Ye.^. We have already said f,hat we expect to get ulti- 
iiiately down to 2-27 tons. 

1‘resident .—In re.spect of the items which you admit may I’esult in 
substantial reductions apart from all I'ediictioiis due to the 22" mill and 
the impiovements in tile service departments, taking these specific ca.ses 
into aci'ount only, what kind of general reduction would you suggest? 

Air. .If/m.—1'heie are other items like the re-hea.ting furnace for the 
28" mill, aunoaling furnace for plate mill, etc. 

Air. Alather. —It would not lead to reduction in costs to any appreciable 
extent. .It present wo do occasioiuilly miss orders for annealed plates 
because wo cannot anneal bigger ones. The main object of this furnace is 
to help the plate mill. We cannot afford to have the interruption of 
sending plates to the sheet mill. It is refloeded in the tonnage of irlates 
whiph we expect to he able lo make. 

Air. .Atha. —Whicli will have reflections in the costs? 

Air. Alather. —Yes. We have pointed out already that the tonnage of 
plates width we have..e.stimated is bigger than the total consiim))tion of 
plates in India for the last two years. In order to get that, even allowing 
some increase in the demand, we have to be able to take orders for annealed 
plates if they aie oflhred. 

Vresidc.nt. .-What is the use of producing moi’o than the country can 

take? 

Air. Mather. —.Illowiug for an increase in the doniand? 

Pre.ndent .—This incrca.se in tnitpnt is one of the factors which we are 
considering in respect of over-protlnction. 

illr, Alather. —It would not lead to any appreciable reduction in the cost 
of plates. We expect to be able to sell 35,000 tons on an average instead 
of .32,000 or 33,000 tons, 

Mr. Afhn. — It is bound to be r-eflected in the costs? 

.1/r. Dalai. —.Is you will realise, it is very difficult to put a figure on 
general reductions. I should he inclined to put it at a riipee per ton on 
the av'erage. i 

Mv. Yatesan .—What is your basis for that calculation? 

.Mr. )Didal .—It is admitted that it is very diffixailt. 

Fre.rident. —It is very difficult but we cannot confe.ss that we are beaten. 

.Mr. Yofr.sYUi.- Mr. Mather bus said that there is likel.x' to he a little 
appreciable improvement here and there but many little n.ppreciable improve¬ 
ments would mean some snb.stantial reduction. 

I’resident. —Mr. .Itha, would you like to raise that point at this stage? 

Mr. -The, total expenditure, on flieso items is B.s, 166 lakhs. If 

yon get 8 per cent, on that, it comes to Rs. 2} per ton. But .some of the 
items are going to bring in much more than 8 pei- cent. It is neees.sary 
for you therf'fore to get the increased output. 

Mr. Alather. —I agree with some of them. .\ny reduction discussed .so 
far purely op the basis of first six months of this year is a fair figure to 
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take. "Whoix all these things are ai-coinplishcd and the increased output 
obtained, it seems to me that moderate adjustments may tre possible. 

Mr. I)alal.~-lii .some of the specific items reductions a.lread.y estimated 
or proposed to be estimated are so fine that one would like to make souk; 
allowance. Take this Ks. 15 reduction. I really don’t see how it has been 
arrived at. 

Mr. —'J’lie October figure for tho new sheet mill xinit is Rs. 16 less 

than the at^erago cost lor the first 0 months of "this year. 

1‘iesidciit. [ don't think that there is any doubt about Us. l.j. 

.Mr. Dakil .—We will try and work it. 

Pr(',s'id(;n<.—-1 think that is a figure which can be substantiated. There 
is no doubt that this last figure of over all reduction is diffioult»to estimate. 
It is one of tho matleis on which we must exercise such judgnient as we (.an 
muster. 

Mr. Mather.- We will certaiidy try to help you. 

rrcsident .—Coming to Chapt.ei' VT, your main point in the fir.st three 
or four paragraplts of this Chapter is to suggo.st a proportion of local cx- 
peudituia; to exiienditure on foreign materials different from what the Tariff 
Board took in 1926? 

Mr. Mather .—Yes. 

Preistdeill .—Vour .suggestion is that local expenditun' should lie taken 
at two fifths instead of one fifth of the total expenditure and that is based 
n\>on ytiin' ex]>erience of recent capital works, over a perittd ol live or six 
years. 

.\li. Dalai .—Yes. 

I're.-iielent. —You have sent us a detailecl statement for a period of .seven 
.rears in which the imports work out at '17-2 per cent, and the local expen¬ 
diture o2'6 per cent, whicli is roughly half and half. 

Mr. Ikdiil. — Ves, 

President. —Your (<mt.ciitiou i.s that it more than juslilies? 

Mr. .Dalai. Ycs. 

President. —'l'her<-“ are just a lew small points I am raising in .connection 
with that. The analysis that vou have sent refers to a capital expenditure 
of Us. 258 lakhs. 

:i/r. nalal.—Yoa. 

President. Tho total capital exptoiditure during that period was Rs. 350 
lakhs? 

Mr. Dalai. YcS. 

rresi'ilent .—11 you exclude collieries it is Rs. 336 lakhs. 

Mr. Dalai. —Yes. 

President. —Would a complete anal,ysis make a difference to the position? 

I will tell yon why that point occurred to me because the prciportion 
between e.spenditure on import., and local expcndilure varies considerably 
Iroiu .year to year. If voir take foi' example the two years 1928-29 and 
1930-31 and wlicn ,v<ni take a rather limited range of capital expenditure 

and there wm. no substantial caiiital expeudiiuic—and try to work out 
a,u analysis on a basis of straig;ht forward average. I am not quite certain 
ichether it would necessarily l•(•flect the position at the time when the 
bulk of this initial espi'iiditure was incurred. It may or it may not. Tt 
ratlicr indicates, hnr indication is very different from (smfivmation. To 
take a .small capital expenditure spread over a number of years and a 
numhor of mi.seellancous thing; in which the proportion between the local 
expenditnr# and expenditure on imports varies from time to time and to 
talye that as t* necessary reflection of the large amount of capital expen¬ 
diture which was incurred in tho initial stages seems to me to be a pro¬ 
position which is .somewhat bigger than we can accept on these materials. 

S'l'irKf. INDUSTRY *' 
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Mr. Dalai. —1 think Hint it would be difficalt, but 1 don’t think it is 
entirely impossible to justify this from tho reeords of the Company. 

Frenident, —That is ijcrfectly true. 

Mr. Dalai. —I submit that cortaiu general considerations might indicate 
our point of view. 

President. —Tho Tariff Board went into this ()uestion in l&2b and arrived 
at this conclusion. J am not in a position at present to state on what 
materials the Tariff Board *camo to that conclusion. You are not in a 
position to give us data with regard to the initial capital expenditure or 
even for a considerable part of this capital experuliture you arC not in 
a position to give us data. All that you can tell us is that the capital 
expenditure that yon have incurred since 1926 .seems to indicate in certain 
years . 

Mr. Dalai. -Wo submit that it indicates for the whole of the period. 

President. —But it is not very helpful. It may be right, but it is not 
necessarily right. What I haw to do is to take these sample eases that 
you have now resu.soitated and .say in the light of those sample cases the 
conclusion arrived at by the Tariff Board in lespect of Its. lo croros ha.s 
got to he revised. 

Mr. Dalai. —T submit that these arc not precisely sample cases. This is 
our total expenditure. 

President. —It is somethirc; less than the total. The total was Rs. 350- 
This is about Rs. 250. 

Mr. \lMal. —But this i.s our total expenditure in tho works itself. The 
balance of exi)enditurc was in the town. Practhsilly the whole of that was 
of a local nature, 

President. —Can you tell us in regard to what you call local expenditure 
how much of that covers materials, say, like steel, the prices of which are 
regulated by import prices? 

Mr. Dalai. —Some small [iroportion of it. 

President.- (lau you give us any data in regard to that point? Obviously 
f take it that a considerable part of your local expenditure is expenditure 
on materials, price.s of which are determined by import pricc.s and unless 
you ean eliminate that, your anal.vsi,s will not throw any light. Supposing 
you took steel from your own works, the prices of which wo>ild obviously 
be determined by import prices, that factor had to bo taken into account. 

Mr. Mather. —For all purposes of <'onstruction and operation we uso steel 
at a small percentage over our own works costs. 

President.- To the extent that local expenditure is expenditure on labour, 
we cannot take the variation of the import prices into account but tho ex¬ 
penditure on materials may reflect to a substantial extent the price of im¬ 
ported materials. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes, in some eases, but not for bricks and things like that. 

President.- Yon have got to give us an analysis. T am entirely in the 
dark as to the proportion of materials which are determined by import prices. 

Mr. Mather.— A very large proportion of the local expenditure was done 
on a contract basis. 

President.- Then what I would .say is that the data arc not sufficiently 
convincing. In the first place .vou are not able to give us an annlysi.s 
spread over a period of years of a va.st range of miscellaneous expenditure 
and you ask u.s to deduce from that the proportion of local expenditure and 
the expenditure on imports for the whole of the capital expenditure incurred 
in tke initial stages. Over and above that, in this local expenditure you 
cannot tell us how much of that expenditure is on materials which ,aro 
regulated by imports in respect of prices. 

Mr. Bala!.— May I submit that to the extent to which tlje aotiml ox|>en- 
dituro refers to a much earlier i»eriod, it will probably be found tliat thi.s 
is- an uufleistntenii'ul because a very large part of the cxpendit\ire would 
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ha\e been incauTOcl on tliinK^^ like the acquisition ot land, building of 
houses, building a waterworks, sewage works and things of that kind, where 
the greater part of the expenditure would have been entirelj’ local. Tims- 
much ns this is not a complete statement—several lakhs are omitted—if .you 
wish, we will try and make out a .statement a.s complete as possible. Tn 
so tar as wo have omitted the expenditure on the town, it is something 
which tells in our favour rather than oliicrwise heimuse practically the 
whole of that expenditure would also be local expenditure. The point 
that yon have raised about the expenditure hn steel and things of that 
kind which is governed by import prices may he an important point. To 
the extent to which we are able to elucidate, it, if you wish, we will try to 
do it. Still I submit that this is veiy much an understatement. Jn 
aciordanto with this, more than half the expenditure is local, wherea.s the 
proportion that we are claiming is a very umch smaller one. T think that 
the data, which We have given and the further ilata which we may he able 
to supply to yon will afford sufficient indication to .you to arrive at the 
same eonohision as we have arrived at. 

Pieaidcnt. Yc.s, if you will give ns .some facts tliat will throw light on 
the difficulties I have pointed out. 

nalal. -Yes. 

Presidetii .—The important question we have to consider here is the 
variation in the jaiees of machinery, that is to say we take a certain pro¬ 
portion of .your capital expenditure as expenditure on niaehinerv and plant 
and in fixing the ie|)liiceinent value we have got to take into account 
man.v other factor.s such as tlie proportion in whicli the machinery prices 
have varied as compared witli 1920-27. Now we liave received very littli' 
information whiidi throws an.y light on the yariation of machinery prices. 
Have you any information at all? 

Mr. Daliil. —T think we have. I do not know whether we have submitted 
that. 

PrcaUlcnt. —We have not received any information. 

Mr. Maflinr. -Our diffioult.y there is that we have nothing which i.s at 
all oomprelionsiVO on tlii.s point because it is onl.y in rare eases that we 
buy machinery identical with what we have bought a few years previously. 
We took out a few cases, eranos for iu.staaoc which wo are buying frequently 
and w<> found that in 19.U or 1932 the cost of our cranes was approximately 
the .same in rupeo.s as it was five or six years prcviousl.v. 

Prr.U(lent. —What wo are concerned with is the price in rupees which 
reflects the exchange and the duties now levied on machinery. 

Mr. Malher.—We have two other cases whore ive bought similar 
machines during the last year or two and the prices again were identical. 
These were big 156" sliears; wo bought two new ones recently and the price 
is identical with the price at whicli we got the original shears. We have 
also recently installed a new corrugating machine in the .sheet mill from the 
same maker as the maker of the original corrugating machine which was 
ordered about 1920 or 1921 and the price again is iiractically the same. 
Admittedly this tnachine is a somewliat better machine. 

Prrsid(’iif.-\\h»i we did was this; wc thought the kind of heavy 
niaehinerv which <‘ome .somewhat near .vonrs i.s the sort of machinery em¬ 
ployed, say, bv engineering firms; llie.v come nearer your machinery, jiite 
iiiachiiiery and so on, and we wrote to engineering firms and the replies 
\\’(5 ratliov cuiifiriiis wluil you say now. 

Mr. Mathrr. —Take the corrugating machines. Although bought from 
the same firm, those bought in 1920 and the one in 1932, the dealers’ price 
is higher in 1932 by 700 dollars. AVe regard it as a hotter and more 
robii.st matffiinn hut it is cssj^iitiiill.v ol llie same i-apacitv. The 1.5(1" shear 
WO-hought in Scpteniher 192ti from an .Vnierican concern cost ns ^s, 19,(100 
f.o.r. Calcutta. Four years niter wc bought two of those machines at a 
price of Ks, 19.'100 from an Knglish firin' Much the same is the case with 
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cranes. There ha.s been uu appreciable fall in the cost of the kind of 
machinery we buy since 1926. 

President. —The only point at present is that taking that part of the 
capital expenditure which has been incurred on machinery and plant, in 
the light of the variations in prices when we last considered the question, 
is any reduction to bo made in the replacement value in the light of varia¬ 
tions in the price of imported machinerj- and plant.'' You are suggesting 
a reduced rate of inte.rest on working capital, 6 per cent. Is that the 
sort of interest which you wi*ll be able to get? 

Mr. Mather. —Not to-day. 

President. —At what rate you get it now? 

Mr. Mat her. —3^ per cent, to 4 per cent on some of our loans. Wo are, 
however, lodldng at an average for seven years and we estimate 6 per cent. 

President. - And as far as working capital is concerned f don’t think 
there is any circumstance which justifies a reduction in the proportion? 

Mr. Mather. —No. We have given yon details of that. 

President. —The onl.v other question with regard to overheads is the ques¬ 
tion of the allow.'iiice, agents’ commission, head ofTice and so on. I think 
Hs. 10 lakhs that wo have allowed Is on the whole a moderate provision. 

Mr. Mather.—Yea. 

President. —The usual practice as far as T know is 10 per cent, of rJie 
profit before depreoiation i.s set aside. Actually this figure of Rs. 10 lakhs 
is 10 per cent, of the profit on a fair capitalisation after depreciation is set 
aside. 

.1/'/'. Mather. —This 10 lakhs that wo mention hero is not 10 lakhs that 
goes to the agents firm. Over Rs. 6 lakhs of it is actual exiienditurc on 
the Hoad Office, etc. 

President. —What 1 iiicaii is, it is really a very luodenitc figure. 

Mr. Math.cr. —The Steel Company’s agreement with its agents does pro¬ 
vide a very moderntc and iiuich smaller remuneration than that is common 
in India to managing agents. 

I’residcnt. —You ask that no deduction should bo made from this state¬ 
ment on accfouiit of surplus oil pig iron; can you give us a slatemeut of 
the average sui'iilus on jiig to Januarv 193.3? Give it for 1930-31, 1931-32 
and 1932-33. 

Mr. Ihdiil. —It i.s a minvs figure during the last two years. 

Mr. Mather.■■-■Tnko. statement 13, column 4; it is a minus figure for the 
last two year.s. 

President. —In taking this figure of 120,000 tons as the iipproximalo 
.snrj)lns that you can sell, what is the sort of data on which .vou base that ? 

I expect you assume that exports to Japan would be on the rcdinaul basis 
of the past 18 months or two years and then .you assume, 1 .suppose, au 
export of 60,000 to 70,000 tons to the United Kingdom? 

Mr. Mathrr.- \\ cannot he a very precisely calcnhitcd figure. 

President. —There is ju.st one other ijoiiit. If .you look at table -5 does 
it make any difference to the Company if the overheads and profits were 
calculated on a uniform basis? 

Mr. 'Mather. —No. 1 don’t think it does very much. 

President. —The average would be 37-6. The only trouble is, suppose 
you reduced the figure on galvanised sheets to 37’5, the other figures approxi¬ 
mate so close to 37-.0 that the only way you can do it is by raising it on 
tinbar and billets on which you get onl.v your contract price. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. The main difficulty will then bo that if you are to 
raise the average on tinbar and billets it will be beyond our possibility to 
recover it. 

President. —Your price iii llio agreement wRh the Tinpiatik Cotiipatfy will 
go down considerably ? 
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I. Maihe.r. —That depends on the amoxinfc of protection given. 

Pre»id<i.nK —They have asked for Rs. -13 instead of Rs. 48 and we can’t 
possibly give them more than they have asked. Str.aightaway there is a 
possibility of reduction. 

Mr. Mather. —Therefore the agreomoiit goes on the present basis. The 
basis of p.aymeiit is automatically changed. It will become l/3rd of the 
f.o.t). price of Welsh tinplate which f gather would be somewhere about 
Rs. fi8, which would he somewhat less than our fair selling price. If we 
raise our overhead.s on that from Rs. 2! to Rs. 37 there is no way of 
making it up. 

I’n'sideiil. — It is .arbitrary. You take works eost iuto account, you 
take marketing eonditions into aeeount and then you fix your overheads. 
Tn the last resort it is an arhitiavy agreement. Each manufaeturer has 
got his own way of fixing on-eosts. The only ba.sis nltinuitely from a purely 
business point of view is to do it on what the traffic can bear. 

dfr. Mother.- That is a principle whieli I would be prepared to accept. 

Mr. H'i/c.s.—T propose to deal first with the town expenditnie. Have 
you got a copy of the town budget ? 

Mr. Mothe.r. —AVe bave. 

Mr. Wiler.- -J. propose to make ji short statement and you can interrupt 
me if it reiiuircs correction. The inclusion of the whole town expenditure 
in your costs has been criticised by a good many people at various time.s. 
ft lias ci'Oli been suggested by one economist that it would he entirely 
twcludcd; that it should be entirely excluded and run as a separate enter¬ 
prise. A’onr answer to that would be that in the conditions in which the 
Jamshedpur town was founded and in the condition in which the Local 
Government is at pre.sent, the Tata Iron and Steel Company hiul no option. 
They were bound to luiild the town and provide amenities for their 
workmen and in fact you claim that generous ns you have been, you a,re. 
doing probably not more than i.s being done by similar up to date industries 
in other parts of the w-orld. I thereforo won’t sa.v any more about the 
general inelusioii of the town c.xpenditure in your works cost. Rut cir¬ 
cumstances have cliiiiigeil and now you have got a consideriihle extrancou.s 
population ; the growth of the industry ha.s attracted a considerable popula¬ 
tion which is only indirectly dependent on the steel industry itself, and 1 
propose to ask you a few (questions about tbe criticism that the free supply 
of what wc might call municipal seiwices to the outsiders cannot be justified 
at the e.xpeuse of the Company. T have made here .a summary of the 
concossion.s; T will just run rapidly through it and you can Icll us wdiethei 
they are free or paid for in part. Water sunily is eiiliroly tree? 

.1/)’. I.lakd. —To a part of the town but not to .shopkeepers whom we 
charge for the .service rendered. 

^^r. ll’ilf;.'!. -Elootricity f suppose is paid for in part!' 

Mr. T/alal.— it is paid for by everybody to whom it is supyilied. 

:\fr. Wiles. —I was thinking of lighting of roads. 

Mr. Vcdul. -lioad lighting is free. 

Mr. IT'ib'.s.—ITouschold lighting and fans are paid for!' 

Mr. J)(dnl .—Yes. 

Mr. Wileii.—Sanitation is free? 

Mr. 'Dalnl. -There is a small conservancy ccss being levied, 

Mr. Wiles. —Is that in res))ect of the sanitary arrangements of your 
.lewagc plant? 

J/r. Dalai. —We do not allocate this expenditure against any particular 
item. 

Mr. WJes. —T have another heading here of Health and Conservancy. 

Mr. Dalai. —That is the xiime thing. 

Mr. Wiles.—You recover some .small amount in hye-produets ? 

Mr. Dalai. —Yes. 
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Mr. WUf'.s. Medical relief is entirely free!' 

Mr.. Ihdal .—JS’ot quite oiitireh'. If our doctor visits the house of non- 
employees he charges them and also for medicines l<i non-employees recently 
a small charg(! has been levied. 

Mr. IThVes.—Hospital treatment is free!-' 

Mr. Dalai. —Not for non-employees. 

Mr. H'iir.s'. Ts education l»lie same or entirely free? 

il/r: iDakth--Small fees are being charged e.veept for the Coinijany's 
employees’ sons in the lover classes. I .am not quite sure but T think that 
is the [msition. 

Mr. —House a<s'ommndation is paid for in part; you don’t aetiially 

recover the total amount? 

Mr. .Dalai.- We recover 3 !) per cent, before allowing for interest and 
depreciation. 'I’o all intents and purposes we do not provide bouse acconi- 
modatioii to anybody but tbe Company's employees and they pay for it. 
Non-employees who are resident in .lamshedpnr have to provide their own 
housing. 

Mr. TF'des.—For roads you get nothing? 

Mr. Dalai. No. 

Mr. ll'i/fi.s'.—Welfare services arc entirely fre-e? 

Mr. Dalai. —"Ve-s, but those again arc only for company's servant.s. 

Mr. ll'iles.—You recover nothing for general town administration? 

.Mr. rtalcih—No. 

Mr. TFileJ.—i’ublic .safety, town guard and so on? 

Mr. J.ialaL- 1'hat is for iJur])oscs of the work.s, not for law and order hut 
for looking after the Company’s property. 

Mr. irtles.—And what you call yoiir Ti.sco Hotel yon run for yonr 
employees f 

Mr. 21atli.r.r. No, mainly lor visitors who come on hnsiness for the 
Company. Wo are running it at a loss. 

Mr. Wileri. —1 will ju.st run through the list of welfare services:—First 
aid, Ice and snd.i water. Iksits to miilworkers, Washhou.sc.s, Women’s Hest 
Hou.ses, Ytaternity Jieiicfit, Disahlement Coinpoiisaliou, ffeereiition including 
einema.s, Football and other sports, f’icnics and the Hairy Farm and so on. 

Mr. Mathr.r. —Yo.s. 

Mr. Wiles. — In the note you supplied to us regarding the administration 
of the town in future you have given us to iiiiderstand that you have been 
in eorrespondence with the Government of Bihar and Orissa for some years 
on this subject and the eoiioluslou wo can derive is that the existing typo 
of administration is not likely lo he changed in the near future. 

Mr. Mather. —There have been seveial ati.ompts at intervals to work 
out an alternative method of administration but nothing lias been found 
practicable in the [ireseut stale of the provim ial finances. 

Mr. Tfj/fi.?.—That is lo say tlie Company supplies essential services such 
a.s those T have mentioned just now and the Notified Area Connnittoe 
recovers a little revenue of its own for purposes like the control of markets, 
roads, buildings, public veliieies and so on? 

Mr. Mather. Y'es; that is very small. 

Mr. Wiles. —Then the iiuestioii remains to what extent if at all you- 
are failing to recover from the outside public anything on account of 
services you render them. In trying lo calculate some figure, I have 
worked on those lines. If yon take your town budget, I take it that each 
of the following items does cover some service t<, utsiders—General Adminis¬ 
tration, Water AVork.s, Sewage, Roads, Healtk Hospitals, Bublic Safety-, 
Gardens and Education. Tliey are all itein.s whicli are enjoyed by the out¬ 
siders as well as by your own employees. 
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Mr. Miillier .—“ Public salcly ” covers niaiiiiy c-howkidais luid diirwans. 

Ml. ll’dts..1 will oxehide. j)ubli<: safety. J notice that init of Kstate 

Management Mo. 2 yon make considerable i>ioiit and I take it that the 
profit which you make out of the Estate Management can lairly be said 
to cover some of the expeinjilure on the other heads. 1 would ihereforo 
exclude from this list f have given you roads, public safety and gardens. 
There is nothing else which would come under that head 

Mr. Mather. —Except that there is a balimcc left over for contribution 
towards the expenditure on the others. 

Mr. ll'i/es.---l will take that into consideration. 1 have tried to make 
some estimate of the outside population. You have not been able to give 
us any definite esti)nate.s. So T Iiavc proceeded on those lines. Your total 
population at Jamshedpur is 811,000 of whom 24,000 are under*lo and 33,000 
under 20. Taking those figures as a rough guide I take 24 dependents to 
each worker as being apiiroximately correct. That give.s us a work popula¬ 
tion of 70,000 leaving 13,000 outsiders. Can we take that as being a rea¬ 
sonable figure for outsiders? 

Mr. Dalai. —Tn outsiders would you include the employees of the Asso¬ 
ciated Companies and their dependents? 

Mr. Wiles. —Would this 13,000 include those? 1 sujipose it would not 

Mr. Dalai. -1 think on a rough c.stimate it would not be unreasonable 
to assume tlmt there are 10,000 people in the town who do not belong to us or 
to any of the Associated Companies. 

Mr. lEdes. The figure of 1,3,000 presumably includes all the Associated 
iiidu.stries. The figure of 2i dejicndonts would appl.i- to them as well, 

Mr. Mather.- In that event, 2i dependents in addition to the worker 
himself involves multiplying tiie number of employees by 34. In arriving 
at 70,000 employees and dependents you have thus taken 20,000 employee.s. 
There are more than 20,000 employees plus the emplo.vees ot the Tinplate 
Company. We ourselves have shown an average attendance of 18,000 nion 
but the number on our books would be 21,000 or 22,f)(K). There is a eoti- 
siderable number of pco[>le working in the Tinplate Cemiiany. 

:l/r. Wiles. —So you think to that extent my figures will reipiire correc¬ 
tion. 

Hfr. Dalai. —-Tt may not he unreasonable to .issnnie that there are about 
10,000 outsiders. 

Mr. Wiles. —Tn allocating cxpenililurc we cannot of course follow 
directly the population basis, but it will do a.s a rongli guide. 

Mr. Dalai.- -J do not know ; because there arc large proportions of the, 
population to whom harriiig roads and general services, hardly any services 
are rendered. Sewage does not apply to the whole town. Water supply 
does not also apply to the whole town. In the (aise ol the Associated Com¬ 
panies’ which are in the eastern part of the town, the lighting is looked 
after by them. 

Mr. IT’dc.s. So that to that extent l/7th would be too large a propor¬ 
tion to be dcbitable to outside? 

Mr. Dalai.- T certainly think so. 

Mr. Wiles. -10 per cent, would be l/8th. That gives us a figure of 
about .a. lakh. 

Mr. Dalai. —My point is that there is very little that wo do beyond 
allowing them the benefit of the general town administration such as the 
use of our roads and street lighting. 

Mr. TFiles.—I am trying to get something more definite than a vague 
statement of that sort. ' There is tho general administration of the town. 
They must shaie in that Whether they shfTre in sewage, T cannot say. 

Mr. Dalai. —Some of them may. It depemls on the area in which they 
live. 
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Mr. Wiles. —Health and conservancy they share. Hospital and medical 
relief they share. Gardens and Education they all share. 

Mr, Dalai.—Yes. 

Mr. WiDi.—I don’t think we should be far wrong if we took about 
l/8th of tho total expenditure of thi.s type which I have taken out there 
as being debitable to outsiders which conie.s to roughly about a lakh of 
rupec.s. 

Mr. Mather. —You arc nowrfhinkiug of the gross expcucliture? 

Jir. ll’ih'.s'.—Yes. The uctiiiil recovery is about Its. 1.11, OCX) and tho 
actual sum recoverable is Its. 1,34,000 

Mr. Dalai. —Yes. 

Mr. Il'i/e.s',—I have taken no consideratitiii of the cost of the capital 
expenditure on tho town. That rai.ses another <'omplicatiou. T really ilo 
not know whether it i,s worth rvhilc going into it. But .siiiC(> the f(UOstion 
ha.s been raised, it is worth while to come to some conclusions on that point. 
1 supirose when we reduced the total capital expenditure of the Company 
to Rs. Itli crores, that was not allocated separatol>- to the work.s and to 
the town? 

Jfr. Mather. No. 

Mr. Wile.'i. —If we took it pro rata, arithnietically, should we be right? 

Mr. Mather. T think the <-apital expenditure of the Town will not be 
reduced in tho same proportion. 

Mr. TFih;,'!.- ,1 will eoutine myself to principles, because I shall have to 
alter these figure.s. ft will bo necessary to distribute the capital expendi¬ 
ture on the town in the same way as I have distributed the iinnual expen- 
ditiire. 

Mr. Mather, —Yes, but not in the same proportioi. 

Mr. Wiles. T have followed this system. I exclude town buildings which 
stand at Rs. 120 lakh.s as being entirely for the benefit of the employees. 
Part of the land charges must belong to tlie works only. 

Mr. .Vat/icr." That land charge is Its. 21 lakhs at the last balance sheet 
which includes tlio cost of acquisition of land and of the town roads includ¬ 
ing the land occupied by tho works and Iho land lot out to the subsidiaries 
and tlie laud not occupied at all. 

Ml’. IVi/c.s.—^\Vhat part of that would you |)ut to the town as such ? 
Would Rs. 5 or R.s. (i lakh.s be a roasouablo figure? 

.1/r. Math cr.—Possibly. 

Mr. TFile.s. The expondit\iro on sanitary rvorks, electric, light works and 
water work.s would all come definitely niider the town? 

Mr. Mather. Yes, 

Mr. Wile.'i. —That gi\-e.s you a figure of about Rs. 116 lakhs. 

Mr. Mather. —The water .system is partly for the works, because the 
initial pumping of water from the river is a common supply to the works 
ami to the town water works .also. This item 10 on our last balance sheet, 
lie., Rs. oT9 lakhs, wmter s.ystem and sanitation, includes tlie cost of tho 
original pumping .station and the arrangements for pumping wmter for tho 
supply oi fresh water from the river and the main to tho works, but not 
brancbe.s inside tlic work.s. Those arc part of the capital expenditure and 
it also includes town water works. 

Mr. Wile.f. —Can ,vmi give us any .sort of distribution? 

fl/r. Mather.- -On a rough estimate 2/3rd of that .amount may lepresont 
the water supplj’ to the town. 

Mr. Balal. —Would it help the discu.ssiou at all if T mention roughly the 
interest and depreciation on tlie town capital rrxpenditure is estimated at 
R,s. .5 lakhs? 

Mr. WUes .—I can’t .see how that is arrived at. 
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Mr. DaUil .—I could not give you the details noWj but that is the figure 
which we have been working on. 

Mr. Wiles .—For w'hat purpose were they worked ont.** 

Mr. Do.lal .—In connection with similar ideas as to what would happen 
if we had a Municipality and .so on. Thi.s matter has been under considera¬ 
tion for a. long time. 

Mr. Wilt:.'!.—! should like to have the total capital expenditure which 
you would include. 

Mr. Diildl .— Ye.s, we will give you the figures. 

Pre.^iih-iit. And the rates at which you worked it out, 

Mr. Jjnlal. -Yes. 

M)'. iri/f'.s.- -AVo will return then to the que.stion referred to this morning 
about the provision in yonr cost sheets of certain expenditure, as J nndor- 
stand it, towards reserves for ropiflrs and renewals. The itcm.s in (piestion 
in January—.June lOJ.'l |)eriod amount to the very eonsiderahle sum of 
Ks. 11 ■•16 lakhs. 

Mr. Dalol. -Yes. 

Mr. Wiles .—These (luestions of reserve.s and depreciation are highly 
complioaUal and disputable. I doict proitosi- to deal with them in detail, 
but just to give you .some priin/i fur.ii- eotuhi.sion.s whirh occur to me as att 
outsider. J understand that i/i addition to the regnlnr expenditure on 
labour and materials on repair.? given in your monthly cost sheets, yon 
have under various heads a certain fi.xed sum which goes to a fund. In 
the statement, yon have given regarding these funds and the aeeiimnlations 
yon have given us items of expenditure against those ftind.s for each year. 

Mr. .Mafhrr. —A'es. 

Mr. TT^ih;.<t. What is there included in those statements you have given 
ns which is other than the reguiav e\'peiKlitnr<> on labour and materials which 
yon show in your cost slii'Ots every montli I" 

Mr. Mather .—Theie is practically nothing in those expenses which is 
not lahoni- or materials in one form or a-uotlier, hnt there is no duplifuition. 
There is no inclusion in that of ex-penditure on labour and materials which 
is shown elsewhere in the lost slieebs. The imiin object of providing for 
certain parts of our ex-[)enditnro by means of a provision at u fixed rate 
rather than by entering the a<-tnal espendilurc at the time it occurs is to 
avoid very largo fluctuations, because those iiarticnhar types of expenditure 
occur at irregular intervals. When they occur, they arc big amounts and 
there are other periods when there is no expenditure at all of that parti¬ 
cular kind. In order therefore to prevent very large flnctnations in the 
current costs month by month which , might be large enough to make the 
costs useless for the purpose of comparison of progress and efficiency, we 
deal with these particular classes of expenditure by a provision at a uni¬ 
form rate per ton of product Iroin the Sinking h Lind. .At the end of the 
year we take stock of the position. We have provided against each particu¬ 
lar fund a certain iiuinher of lakhs of rupees in the eonr.se of the year. 
We find we have actually spent on that partieiilar head (which if .1 may reyieat 
it. does not in any way overlap any other item of expeiiilitnre in our costs') 
some smaller or larger' sum as against the total provi.sion during the year. 

.Mr. Wi/r.i. T understand that. Y’ou make a sort of budge,t e.stimate in 
order to distribute the annual charges more or less ociuitahly each month. 

Mr. Mather.—That is right. 

Mr. IViles .—And divide it by 12 and put it into each month. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

Mr. Wiles. —And to the extent to which that provision has been in 
excess, you have been accumulating a rcsorv© from your cost sheets which 
was not infendod. 

Mr. Mather. —^Yes. 
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Mr. - It is re.illy a sort of hidden reserve wliicli I uiulorstaiid .you 

liiive tjiinsleired iit tlie eii<l of tlie year to your repairs aiul renewal fu))d“ 

, 1 / 7 -. Mather .—At the end of tJie year we try to hnlance the, repairs and 
renewal fund. For certain types of this expenditure we think it wise to 
keep a reserve in liand, that reserve heiun declared in the balance sheet as 
such. The existence of those reserves under each fund is brought into the 
account. The provisioirs are added to them and from that total is deducted 
the actual expenditure incurrad in the year. If the restilt of that leaves 
the available reserve bigger than we think it desirable to keep^ we transfer 
the balauee to the profit and loss account hy reducing the amount shown as 
ac.tvial expenditure on the production. In the CVnnpany's profit and Joss 
account we reduce the total works expenditure b.y that amount so that we 
hav(> not been building np any sort of hidden reserve, as any reserve which 
exists, is a declared reserve. It stands in our last balance sheet at Ks. Hi 
lakhs. At the heginniiig of the current period of protection, it was Es. 29 
lakhs. Instead of adding to the reserve, accumulating 'a reserve under 
that head, we have drawn on previous reserves of the same amount which 
have been accumulated in previous years, because we have come to the 
conclusion that it was not necessary to keep such lug amounts under that 
item—our object being to keep that item solcl.v and simply for the purpose 
for which it was intended. 

Mr. WUer. Then only the cpicstion remains whether there is not some 
overlapping between your dcprccuation reserve and your repairs and rene¬ 
wals reserve. Perhaps yon could give tis .some satisfactory answer to that, 

Mr. Mafhe.r .—There is 110 overlapping. \Vc treat the two as eulirely 
separate. The very fact that we take the excess provision strn.ight to the 
profit and loss account shows that we do not treat it as a provision for 
depreciation. We have in actual practice during the last seven years 
reduced that reserve con.siderably so that we have taken more out of that 
than put in. 

.Mr. H’tfcs.—Which fund:-' 

Mr. Math «r.-Repairs and renewals fund, Wc are not in any sense 
acsiumnhvting any re.sci'vo for <lci)reciation or (or the leplacemont of the 
plant. What wo do with regard to this provision, is to utilise the amount 
to bring a cert.sin part of the capital evpiipmenl back into a workable condi¬ 
tion when it neccssaril.v gets into an uinvorkablc condition - the brickwork 
of open hearth, tin; brickwork of the coke ovens, brick lining of the blast 
furnace and so 011 . .Tt is unavoidable that thes<' things should become, 
unusable ill .some cases after a period of 't or -o months and in other cases 
after a period of 5 or (i .years, If these arc not reiunvod, we cannot work 
them. Therefore, apart altogether from any radical alteration of the blast 
furnaces or any improvement of the .structure of a bla.st fuTiiace or any¬ 
thing of that sort, we have at somewhat irregular intervals to spend money 
ill order to imt Ihc furmace in a condition in ivhich it can eontinue to operate 
and it is that type of expenditure which is met from the. provision made. 

Mr. TT’ilf’.s.—Do you not think that the border line between tlie use of 
the depreciation fund and the repaiivs and renewals fund is rather thin? 

Mr. Mnther .—I don’t say that there is never a ca.se of difficulty. In the 
case of the open honrtli and duplex plant, there is practically never any 
case whit:li requires consideraiion at all. The renewals there occur vor.v 
frequently, relatively speaking, and we simply renew the brickwork by 
spending the money out of the fund. 

Mr. If’ilcs.—In 1929-.‘10 and 1980-91 there wa.s a fairly large expenditure 
on blast furnaces? 

Mr. Mather .—That is capital expenditure. 

Mr. Wiles .—It was met fimui this fund. Was that justifiable on your 
own definition or w'as it not rebnildin.g so Lhaf tjio furnaces wer« put in 
a better condition than before? 

Mr. Mather .—What happened in those .vears was that w^e completely 
rebuilt certain furnaces. As a matter of fact in those two years we, coni- 
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pletely reliiied tliiee i'uniiices. >ioniiiilly furnaces "O 5 or 6 years—sny about 
5 yea,rs—■Hitluiut, retiuiriiig relining. 'I'licrefore if wo had three furnaces— 

I am balking of blast fiiruacos now—wo should bo roliniug one furnace 
ovor.v years but at that particular |icriod wo liad three furnaoos nditicd 
in two years. It is perfectly true that in the case of one of tho.se furnaces— 
J) furnace—at the time of roliuing wo enlarged the furnace, very much and 
practically re-huilt it. Wo debited the cost of the new lining to this fund 
and the other oxpenditnro reipiirctl to make the furnace very much larger 
than what it was provion.sly was debited to the capital account, 

.1// . Itble.s'.—You added to your block f 

Mr. Maihe/f.—Yca, to the gross Idock- the cost of making the furnace a 
bigger one. ■ 

Mr. Wilen. —Would not the same answer apply to tbe Duplex nu.xcr which 
is the otho]' item on which there was a very large expenditure? 

Mr. Mather .—'I’liat is much more regular. 

Ml. ll'i/cs.--What is that due to? 

Mr. Mather. —That covers ro-buildiiig of tbe brickwork. There is uothiiig 
in that. There has been no abnormal expenditure of any type on those 
furnaces during this period. 

Mr. Wiles. —Then there is a small item which seems more open to objec¬ 
tion—the provision for [ibite mill tables? 

Mr. Mather. —Tlia;, was the replacement of tilting tables which we found 
to be not strong enough. We have chargeri that to the revenue account 
already. 

Mr. Wiles. —Would not the replacement be a legitimate charge on the 
depreciation fund ? 

Mr. Mather.—-Wc felt tliat it would hardly be correct because we only had 
a very, very short use of them. 

Mr. IFtlc.'i.—There is another rather curious point. Why .should it be 
essential whenever you use tbe depreciation fund to load your block account 
because bypottieiically a depreciation fund is for replacement and not for 
adding to your capital account? 

Mr. Mather. —Our nett block is being steadily reduced. Tt is merely 
an accounting iiictlioct which admittedly is open to question and I may say 
that it is a matter which is und<-r consideration between tbe (Company’s 
accountants and auditors, 

Mr. Wiles. —It lends to .swell unduly your block account. It is eutirely 
iidsleadiiig. 

Mr. Mather. —We have that point under active consideration. As I have 
said, the nett block is not increasing but it is tending to come dowoi. 
On this cjuestion of tbe method of meeting costs of this kind—roliuing of 
furnaces and so on—by moans of these provisions, wo know that that is the 
general i)ractice with tnairy' other Iron and Steel Comi);mies in other coun¬ 
tries like England, (xormaiiy, Ameriea and so on. Only last year the 
National Federation of Iron and Steel Manufacturers brought out a report 
on the method of keeping blast furnace costs which they hoped would 
gradually ho adopted a.s the standard .ss'stem of keeping the costs by the 
Britisli manufacturers in order to make comparisons possible; their model 
eost sheet provides for dealing with this type of expenditure preoi.sely in 
the way in which wo are doing. It enters as part of the costs this item 
for roliniug and special repairs which is, according to the text explaining 
the thing, clone by menus of a fund. Tho.y give dummy figures to illustrate 
how it sho\iId be done. Tlio.y take 9 i>ence per ton which is equivalent to 
the 8 annas wo propose charge. In the same works t'ost, separately from 
that in orjer to make it quite eJear that that is not regarded as any kind 
of depreciation, at the bottom of the cast sheets, they have a lino for entering 
the figtire for depreciation. 
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Ml . TT —I would bo jirepared to accept what you said tor the moment 

without going into details. My diiliculty arises from rather a diflFerent cause. 
We have given you depreciation rates much liighcr than any we liavc dis¬ 
covered in a SLijular case. There are certain special reasons. It has been 
worlsed out in a rather unusual way whicli I can explain in a few word.s 
like this. Tile roplacement value of the plant was e.stimatcd. The block 
\'alnc .sbewu in the balance sheet was taken no notice of. The Board esti¬ 
mated what it would co.sL to repkiec works approximately ot the same tyiie as 
your own at any time during the following .seven years. Tlicy then esti¬ 
mated wiiat it would cost to maintain that works in a state of efficiency; that 
is to say whether any new maciiiuciy was put in or not, as long as the work¬ 
ing value of tlui plant was kc'pt constant, we did not worry. Having provided 
tor deprcciation’oii those (teiieroiis lines it now concern.s us very intimately to 
--ee that then' is uo_ overhipiuug hv otlier iiietIuKis of reiilaeiiig the plant. 

Mr. Math nr. —'I’hat is lij'.lit. 

Mr. Tl’i/es.—I am a little doubtful about fhe handsome iillowaiicos for 
repairs and renewals in one part of your programme ptnx handsome allow- 
anees in another pari. 

Mr. .Mathrr .—We have given you statements of exiieiiditurc from those 
funds and have shewn you wliat «e have <hme with any surpluses ilia: there 
may he out ot this [iiovisioii. We do nut deny that the rates have in recent 
years been bigger Limn necessary. We liave treated that matter sejiarately 
in our reineseiitalioii and have speeially eulleil your attention to it. So far 
as the total provision has hecii greater than tlie aetuiil expenditure, we have 
taken that to tlie jiroiit and hiss account, regarding it as a reduction of 
iioiuinal gross e.xiiendifme. We have not keiit it as being available for an.v 
other purpose. In so far as we state hero the rate of c.xpendilure in the 
course of the .year, tliat exiiei.ditiire has been utilised sinqily to put the 
turiiaee hack into a lOiHlitioii in which it could be ofierated. No one can 
ojieratc an n|icil lieairh furnaco say lov the sixteen years on which your 
depreciation i.s ba.si'd without many rcliniiigs in the course of that period. 
All that we do is to |)Ut new bi ;cks in plae(> ot tli<' old ones in order to keep 
the furnace in a fit condition to operate. 

Mr. Wilr -'.—Would you not regard it as repilaiemciu of macliinery' 

Mr. Maike.r. —.\o, becau.se when we linally scrap the furnace, we scrap it 
at a stage when the bricks arc hnrnt out once more. Siijiposiiig we reached 
a stage some day when the open heanli was coinplcH'l.v obsolete and must 
bo replaced by a new one, wc- imisl dismantle the tiirnace and we would not 
incur this expenditure on the new brickwork. Tlie same apudies to blast 
furnaces, 

Mr. ll'ibI will [iinss on to the other items. You stale .somewhere in 
your representation iliat voii are satisfied that your capital value of the prlant 
IS now somewhat higher than it was .seven years ago. 

Mr. Mai hr. r. —Not less. TTi.it is not what we sa.v. 

Mr. IT'dcs.—J think you have said that the value if anything is greater 
than it was when it was usse.s.sed at Hs. 12i crores. I acceiit your own state¬ 
ment that you regard, after the capital expenditure which you have put in 
it, shall I say, during the past seven years, its value if aii.ything is higher 
than it wa.s .seven years ago. Js that a statement of ,y<nir position f 

Mr. Mathe.r. —I don’t remember that wo have ehiiined that the value of 
the plant is higher than it was seven years ago. 

Mr. H'ifrs.—I may have been misled by paragraph 59. In the past seven 
years, you have tried to carry out the whole or the greater portion of the 
capital programme which you put before the Tarilf Board. 

Mr. Mather. —.At any rate we have carried out -a capital programnie ot 
equal magnitude, if not of greater magnitude than what we submitted seven 
years ago. 
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Mr. Wiles .—lii the siime way you propose to carry out a capital programme 
ill the next seven years which certainly will improve your block considerably 
more than at present. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

Mr. Wiles .—I mean in the shape of mills, machinery, etc., which must 
on any consideration make the total block very much more valuable than it 
is to-day? 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. 

Mr. Wiles .—Now that raises the following dilliculty to my mind. You 
have financed your ))ast capital expenditure from your deiireciation fund and 
you are proposing to finance your capital prograiiimo from the depreciation 
fund. Now your cxiieuditure from the depreciatiou fund itt the past seven 
years has not only been less by a very considerable, amount than the amount 
allowed to you by the Board, that is about R.s. 120 lakhs less; hut you state 
that your block is if anything more valuable to-day than it «as .seven years 
ago and it will undoubtedly ho more valuable at the end of seven years. Does 
it not seem to follow that the depreciation you set aside is to that extent too 
great? Lot mo point out tliat T am regarding this pnrel.v from a theoretical 
))oint of view. 1 am not making any criticism of your building up of reserves; 

1 am only telling you what in my opinion a “ depreciation fund ” theoretically 
ought to be. 

Mr. Mather .—To my mind ilie oiieiation of the depreciation fund in a large 
industrial uudertaki)ig of this kind will nec(>ssari!y load as time goes on to 
some ehaug<^s in the typ<! of efini)>mciit. Tt is not essential nor would it he 
sound that the deiireciation fund should be applied simply and solely to 
replacing pre-existing units with identical units of tho same kind. It is 
e.ssontially a provision against ohsoloscence. It may he that a particular type 
of plant becomes obsolete in its detailed construction iincl design ; there must 
he another design to replace it. .Tt may even he that the kind of proee.ss 
which was carried on in certain part of tiie plant is no longer roquired; when 
that happens it must he replaced by .something which will perhaps achieve 
the same results by a substantially dilferent method. 

'l.‘r(’sidKnt. —Supposing .you replaced it by a unit whicli, while, it used 
dilloient equipment and'different method.s, gave you a much larger out]mt. 
that is 10 say practically extended the capacity of your works, when that 
liappened the money value of the addition to your enpacity, is that properly 
chargeable to depreciation ? 

Mr Mather _A good deal depends on whether you have been able to add 

to vour'capucitv and at tho same miuntaiii all your existing capacity on an 
efficient production basis. What is actually happening I think in a case 
of 'Uiv hir"e industrial unit of this type is that certain parts of the money 
provided for depreciation is spent on now equipment which may at any 
rate at some .stage of the procc.s.s add to the cajiacity. Simnltanoonsly 
there may bo sonu' part of the plant still reiiiuining in operation which 
is no loi'iger completely efficient and you have to balance the effect ol 
those two. For example, as you know, until a .short lime ago we eontiiiucd 
VO iipevate the mill. Wo had to iirovide partly out of depreciation and 
partly out of other sources for a new null; wo were however being burdened 
by growing inefficiency relatively to what can be done by the new 28" mill. 
Wc are irrUiat position to-day with the open hearth plant: that is an old 
plant which relatively to a modern phint is br-coming increasingly iiiolficient. 
In' five to ten years time the T>laiit for < onverting pig iron info sieel would 
he more efficient than it is to-day. What T want to suggest is that it 
does not necessarily indicate that depveeiation has been excessive if it has 
been u.sod in such a way as to increase somewhat the gross capacity of the 
plant. If wc had hnift a eomplotely new plant in 1920 with 12; crores of 
rupees we would have a plant of the most efficient type available at that 
date. Tf He now duriiiR the next seven years replace a part of that (let us 
assume that the plant was designed for a maximum production of 000,000 
tons), we might replace some part of that in the course of tho next low years 
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ill such a way as to inovcase tho iiiaxiiiiura capacity from 600,000 to G50,0C)0 
tons; to that extent it might appear that we have added to the capital 
value of the plant, hut the greater part of tho plant would be falling behind 
the most modern new designs. We would never in the interval I'cplace 
all tho filaiit which was relatively iiiellicieut b.y comparison with the veiy 
latest designs: there will never he any single time in which we can replace 
the whole plant. We can replace only to tho extent of Vsth every year. 

Mr. ll'i/rv.—Do J nnder.staud .von to sa.v that althougVi .you ma.y by 
installing new machiinu-y every year gi'catl.v increase your total output, 
it does not necessarily mean that the total value of your block as calculated 
over seven years would he more than what was calculated at the beginning!-' 

Mr. Mdflier. —The portions which have not been replaced are becoming 
rclativcl.v le.s.s Jlficienl; wc ma.v be able to produce the output but we can 
get it only at a higher cost and therefore the earning value of the whole 
unit which Is really the crux of the whole po.sitioii is not necessarily 
greater. 

Mr. Tl'iVs.s'.—Would yon expect normally a company not placed as you are 
fuiaiiciall.v to be able to .set a.side aunnally sufficient depi’ociation not only to 
muintaiu output hut to kee]5 the work modern so that the plant i.s giving 
much greater output at the end of the period without raising any fresh 
ra|)iLal from the shareholdei-sf 

Mr. Muflicr. —1. find that the eompunies that followed that policy were 
among the few eoiupanies which an: in a reasonably sound position. 

Mr. Will’s. —They put it aside largel.v in the form of reserves? 

M). Mailin'. — It is merely a matter of bookeeping whether it is called 
general reserve or depreciation. T havts .seen case.s of companies which in 
good .years set aside to depreciation amounts eipwl to 8 per cent, or 9 per 
cent, of the value of tho block; in other ca.ses they have put coinparativel,v 
small sums to depreciation and substantial amounts to general reserves and 
whenever they undertake some development the.v draw both on reserve and 
depreciation. 

Mr. Wiles. —Does if follosv that in working out the costs of that Compan.v 
the.v will include the.so hand,some rc,serves? 

Mr. Mathnr. —1 think an.v compan.v wliich was not in a position to put 
aside, whether it actually entered it in its cost sheets or whatevei- method 
of bookkeeping is followed in ('oniie<-tion with the trnnsncfior\, .sufficient sums 
over a period of years to enable the plant to keep ahi-cast of modern pro¬ 
cesses will, you will find, after a iicriod will he very badly handicapped and 
may not be able to survive. 

Mr. Wile.s. —T am inclined to agree hut J should suggest that the normal 
procedure would he to set aside lescrves out of profits. 

Mr. Mather. —Tn a sense reserves can ho .set aside fj’om profits. 

I’resideul. —Take your jiroposed benzol plant as an illustration; is that 
an item which can properly be financed from depreciation? 

Mr. Malhtr.- -"Wa think so. 

Pre.sidr.iit. -It is providing neither against wear and tear nor again.st 
obsolescence ? 

Mr. Malhrr. —That is true in a sense hut it will give ns profit making 
capacity in one direction to counterbalance the falling off of profitability 
of the older plant. We think it may he more profitable to take this up 
aetively and spend inone.v in that partieular way (those .w.ays being entirely 
relevant to uur operations') than it would he to replace part of the blast 
furnace which is already to some extent ab.solcle and is becoming obsolete. 
Our vii u is that it would not he sound for ns to he tied down to partioulai’ 
types of units or parts of units which we had J9'2G or any previous 
period so long as the plant which wc put in is .dofi#itel.v coiincct,e|} with the 
production of iron and steel and we feel that it would he right and proper 
for PS to spend our depreriation fund in stjeh a way as would most reduce 
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the cost of pr()duciiig steel or increase- the elticieiicy. It is definitely a fact 
that if we find the money lor the eonstructiou of the benzol plant we will 
have less money available for renewing some old parts of our previous 
equipment which will need renewal at some later stage. 

Mr. Wih-s .—flow would you regard the expenditure which has uo direct 
bearing on your output and which does definitely add to the value of your 
block such as the extension of your sanitation, housing, street lighting, water 
suppl.v and so on ? • 

Mr. Maihc.r. —'I’hat we regard as e.ssential to keep efiicient workmen in 
the town and keep labour contented and as an iiiMirance against strikes. 

Mr. Wiics.— It is very definitely an extension of your activities in the 
sense that it would be iniproi>er to meet It from the doiirecial^oii fuiid't 

Mr. Mitlhrr .—We coiiiend that we <aniiot get satisfactory workmen to 
live in .lamsbedpur unless there are bouses and there is no other source ot 
sn])ply of eapital for this with the Steel tJompany. 

I‘rf.udrnt .—May I take, it that anything that either maintains or increases 
tlie earning cajiacity is legitimately dehitable to depreciation S' 

Mr. Mather .—Working as the Company' has been for several years and 
f hope it will continue to do it iiidefinitel.y, on a specifically allocated 
niinimuiu amount for depreciation, it is reasonable at any rate for the 
purpose in view that wo should set aside that amount and make it the 
first call on the profits even if the shareholders have to stand back. 11 in a 
fortunate year iu the futur<! the (.‘ompany is able to earn very large profits 
then J should he inclined to say .still allocate your corre(d amount to the 
depreciation fund hut if you can also satisfy your .shareholders by an adequate 
distribution, then if there is still a surplus available, pin some surplus in 
the reserve fund. 

Mr. Wilis -'!.—Simply as a matter of exjie-dieiicy f 

Mr. Mather. —Yes; except that T .should regard (h'prceiation a.s having 
the first call on the firofits and not Die rcseiwe fund. 

PreHiiirnt.—WUM I. am trying to get at is this. If wc accept your pro¬ 
posal, we recouimeud iirotection for a period of seven years and in estimat¬ 
ing tile fair selling price over a period of .seven year.s we take into account 
all reductions in costs whi(-h may be brought about by reasonable eapital 
expenditure. Some ot that capital expenditure would 11 you are not a 
(U-otcctcd industry probably he met from the re.serves and the re.st from 
depreciationf We. have been in the habit of allowing a profit of 8 per cent. 
We suggest that the burden on the country in res]jeet of the protection 
granted to the steel industry .should be reduced not merely iu respect of 
the amount hut in respect of tho period of protection as much as possible, 
that is to say, try and fix your protection in such a way that the industry 
is enabled to dispense with pr'otectiou in the shortest possible time. In 
order to make that possible the steel industry must undertake certain capital 
improvements in excess of wliat can Icgitiimitoly he met from depreciation, 
We, have allowed you Us. 78 lakhs a .year for capital improvements . that we 
considered necessary in order to shorten the period of protection. Necessary 
capital expenditure of Us. 78 lakhs we suggest ought to come out ol Uic reserve 
fund. We therefore to that extent reduce the amount of profit wliicli may bo 
distributed to your slmreholder.s and wc allow you 7 per cent, as depreciation 
and we make a corrc.spondiug reduction in the rate of jn-ofit that we allow. 
Supposing the scale of protection was put on that basis, in the case of a 
jirotocted indii.stry it is possible to maintain it as a reasonable arrangement? 

Mr IfcU/ur—Provided that the amount which the Company is clearly 
exnccted to set aside and as an actual fact must set aside is fully adequate 
to obtain lower costs and maintain the plant at a high state ol efficiency, 
whether von call il depiw(«atimi or reserve fund is not of material imporlaiicc. 


Pieshh-nt .—We arc on a question <if priiicitde and the 
we do not want in the name of dcpreeialion to allot lands 


£or the 
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which ou)^ht really to go to the Compiiiiy in the form of reserve. After all 
there is a distinction between reserve fund and depreciation fund: there 
is a certain recognised distinction between the two. In the name of depre¬ 
ciation are we to allow the comp-any to build up wliat in the ordinary commer¬ 
cial practice is regarded as reserve fundp 

Ml. Tkdal .—Do I understand that you .add a certain percentage to the 
depia'ci.ation fund and correspondingly reduce that jjercentage from the 
profit so ns to provide something: more to curtail tho period of protectiun--is 
tli.'it your idea? 

Fn-sidi'rii. —Yes. 

Mr. Dol'd .—That would mean O-'j per cent, at present allowed is .adequate 
depreciation and whatovei' extra yon may choose to allow in the shape oi a 
reserve for cxl#nsions woidd bo over and above that. 

VrrskU'.ni .—.'issuining these rates are accepted. 

Mr. Tkil'.iL —That is on the as.snmptioii that (it per cent, is regarded as 
adequate for dej;ircciiiti<m as we submit that it is. 'I'lie question now laised 
is of such iinportancc' that it you would permit u.s, we would liho to consult 
oui- Boai'd itiid give a delinitc vt'ply later on. 

/‘r(sid/oif,—We ni'c simply discai-siiig the principle on whi(h the thing 
rould he done. Suiiiiosiug on an examination of the whole (piestion wc are 
sjitisfied that <a part of the capit-al expiMiditnro which you pro])ose for the 
next sevtm years is. capital expcnditiiie of a kind that can in ordinary com- 
nicvcial practice he regarded as properly dcbitable to a reserve fund and 
not to a depreciation fund—assuming that wc are able to rcaclv that sort of 
a concln,si(m on that question- and at ihe same time we consider that that 
capital expenditure is essential, beeausc the reductions in costs that iollon 
Prom that capital cxjienditure are already taken into account—wc are 
anxious tliat tho period of i.iroiectinn should not necessarily be prolonged- 
in that case the kind of .solution om- would suggest—speaking purely 
theoretically—would be to assume 6] per cent, .as the rate of depreciation and 
8 per cent, i'or profit. That would bo the right r.aie in the interests of this 
country since you have derived so much benefit out of protendion—you save 
7] per cent, on the capital expenditure and you get 7 per cent, profit. 

Mr. Dnhd. —The additional one |.ier cent, would he utilised, not tor what 

we now reg.ard as legitimate purposes for deprci-iation fund in which we 

would include tho Henzol and the cement plant, but for further extension. 
It would not be strictly debitable to the depreciation fund and to that extent 
we would increase our earning eaiiaeit.y. 

Mr. Mather. —Do yon have in mind that the object is not so much that 
ive .should add additional itenrs to the kind of programme that wo have 
lane, biU that wc should ratlu'r .speed it np. Such a programme as this 
could only bi^ put into effect out of tho depiwiation fund in a shorter period 
if the allocation to depreciation were incrcu.scd. 

'I’rr.is'idriit .—That is the problem. 

Mr. Mather. —That is the ).> 0 .ssibility you are asking us to con.sider. 

Mr. Tkdal. —You would not tie us down to partienlar items. If you would 

permit us, we should answer that <|nestiou a little later. 

Mr. IF?7''.v—I HMuld like to t’oiisider this from another point of vicu. 1. 
have snggc.st(*d that in re.spect of the past 7 years it wotild apijcar to any 
ordinary layman observing the progress of your finances that 8} ptu' cctit. 
is not only adequate, hut excesfdv<' and the reason T gave for that was 
th.at yon had not only maintaiiKid your plant in a state of efficiency during 
tho.se seven yenis, .at any rate in the same st.ate of efficiency as it w.as in 
the beginning, but had act nally set aside a reserve of Its. 120 lakhs. That 
is as i’ar as the past goes. What would bo your answer to that question 
if it were put to you ? 

Mr, Mather. —I am afr.aid we don’t accept that position. Take left instance 
some of onr big mills, the sheet-bar and billet mill or the 28" mill—those 
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mills iiro nearly 10 years old. Wo have boon able to do very little oxoopt 
the ordinary nulintonance. They aro not uo«' mills ncnv. We have ndmittodly 
dofinitcl.y improved oiir odieioney by our ox|)ondiLui'e in other directions. 
A.S an iiln.stration of the kind of point that we bav<' boon making; earlier, 
even if we spend money out of the depreciation on a new type of item like 
the Benzol plant, tlioro is at the sumo titne the rjiiestion of the obsoloseeneo 
of the existing; parts of the plant. 

Mr. yafexan .—Ts it yonr eontentioii that though we have allowed yon 
depreciation, say, for a 16 year period, howecer much yon have tried to 
ijn|)rove in the meanwhile a machine or plant onee installed hrst conld not 
give yon the same efficiency and it l•ollld not he said that it is worth the 
same amonnt ns it was originally pnrehased? 

Mr. Mnthrr. —That is nnr cnnlention. 

Mr. iVofc.w;/.- -I wi.sh to re.V('rso it in another way. Supposing, for 
instance, you thouglit th.it for the purpose of reducing costs and making your¬ 
self more self-sufficient and self-supporting, yon (handed to add another idant, 
.s.ny, at a cost of Its. 10 lakhs, would yon take lliat from the depreciation 
fund ? 

Mr. Mafhcr. —Yes. 

Mr. yafi'aun .—How would yon justify that!' 

Mr. Mather. —On those gionnds; so long as we Iceid within the relevant 
limits of iron and .steel production, we should justify that new type of 

e.\|) 0 nditnre as one which was definitely relevant to onr operation to help 
us to make more profit than merely a renewal, say, of some, part of the old 
plant would do at that stage. 

Mr. 'Nateunn .—Yon will say that it wonki not only add to yonr nsc'fuliiess, 
hut it would also serve the purpiwe of expanding yonr hnsincss'f 

Mr. Mather .—Ye.s if it wns of the nature of ex|)auding the hnsiness. 

.Mr. yatrsnn. —T t.ike it that you aeeepted the pvinci)ili> accepted all 

the world over, however nmch you may allow a certain nmoiiut of deprecia¬ 
tion, a plant cannot certainly have the same value which it had onee 

after a certain nnmher of years it had hcen in operation. 

Mr. ^^llfllKr.—'\'\l^;. particular ihums of the plant. 1 don’t say that if 
the plant is taken as a whole. Tf we go on adding lU'W units instead of 
replacing old one.s, while naturally the old ones decrease in value, we have 
the value of the new ones to set off again.st that decrease. Theicfore the 
aggregate value of the plant as a whole need not depreciate. The whol(,| 
ohjeet of the deiireciation fund in the way we have been s))ending it is to 
malm the aggregate value of tiie plant the sauie a.s liefoT'e, hut it is certainly 
triu' that a particular unit in the pl.ant which has not been renewed for 
10 years is not as valuable as it wns before. 

Mr. yatexan ,.—T am trying to und(*rstaiid this. Suppose f |iurchased a 
car 5 years ago and certain [larts were worn out and 1 rcplacerl those parts, 
will you contend that the car is worth its original cosl.° 

^fr. Mather. —Tt depends on how many iiarts you have n'phued. 

Mr. Nafc.'iiin. —Per.sonally as a layman and subject to the views of my 
colleagues, T would not certainly say that the machine is vorth the sam(( 
amount which it was worth o years ago. I don’t think it would ho wortfi 
one-half although 1 liave replaced the parts. 

Mr. Wiles.- As regards depreciation I will trv to sum ui) your positinii. 
Yuu have prepared a. programme of capital works which will give you the 
results in costs which you have shown iu your statements. A’'ou arc not 
in a position to reduce those costs unless yon im'iir the caiiltal expenditure. 

Mr. Mather .—No. 

Mr. TTih’.s.—Situated as you are, yon are not in a position to raise 
fresh capital. Therefore V(«i must he placed in a position to accumulate 
from profits sn*ficicut oapital io provide yonr.self with the new capital works. 

Mr. Malher. —Yes. 

STKKT. INDTT.STil'H’ (f 
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Mr. WUks .—It (lofisii’t matter to you whether it is eiilled depreciation or 
not. Strictly speaking from tho theoretical point of view you are- going 
beyond the accumulation of depreciation. 

Mr. Mather. —We doTi’t regard depreciation as being of so limited a 
nature as to indicate that this is going beyond it. 

Mr. Wile.i. —That is a matter for argument, whether you call obsolesconce 
reserve or depreciation re.serve. 

Mr. Mather. —That is eSsential. If you want an alternative name for 
dejirociation, we should say obsolcs'^encc reseiwo which is essentially what we 
use it for. 

Mr. W'ifei’.—You claim that jmii must he in a position to ])rovido for this 
capital exi)«ndituro otherwise you cannot show any reduction. 

Mr. Mather. —We don’t regard tlie industry a.s stable or as h.aving an 
a.ssurod future imlc.ss it can maintain a liighly efficient plant of an operating 
value of say JIs. 12^ crore.s, the |)aiticular figure which we have in mind. 

Mr. Tr/fc.?.—Would you go so far as to say, if vou art' not allowed to 
.accumulate such profits as to enahio you to incur this capital expenditure, 
j'ou cannot effect aucli reduction in cost as would enable yon to compete? 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

Mr. ’\'iite!:nn. —When you have got a depreciation fund and you wish to 
improve a part and buy if f may say' so from that fund, .a new m,achinery 
to add to your productive cap.aoity. you have absolutely no compunction 
about that. 

Mr. Mather. —If we think tlmt the addition of a lu'w typo of machinery’ 
will giy’o \is more profit, linking in properly with our sy,stpm of production 
and without upsetting the system of production at that particular time, we 
certainly think that it is proper. 

Mr. .Yutc.^nn. —T innsf. take you hack to the (piestion which was .started 
hv the President vesterday jihont the duration of protection. You have s.iid 
tlmt further period of protectiou should he seven v(’.Trs. May T ask yon 
to state what will he the serious di.sadvanta!ies if this Board enmo to the 
conclusion that it is b(dtpr to adopt a lesser number of ye.ars? 

Mr. Mather. —Wo understand the position in this way. Tf tho Steel 
industry is granted protectiou for a shorter period- -T am not speaking of a 
half vear or one year hot, .say, two or three years—than seven years, in the 
first instance we could not reduce the costs during that period to the extent 
to which wo expect to reduce. Therefore we should have to .ask the Board 
to grant ns protection on a h.asis of somewhat higher costs than we have 
put before it. hec.ause we should not during that short period he able either 
to provide the additional plant or the renewal of tho old iilant which we. 
want to help ns to reduce eo.sts. I'’urther it would not he possible for our 
men to gain further exnerienee and skill to the same extent in 4 years as 
they could in 7 years. Secondly it .seems lo us reasonable to adopt the point 
of view taken hv the 'Faiiff Board in both of its previous repoits that it is 
imnorlant for the country that the Steel industry should expand—T am 
using the word expansion in a sense much bigger than tho small expansion 
we have been thinking of—.and that eoenine new capital should come into 
the industry. tVe feel that if the period of protectiou were so limited, the 
PCOt>le cOTitrolling the possible new capital for the steel industry would feel 
it tuK’Pssary for them to wait again nnlii they .saw the working of the 
new scheme of orotection. They would like to see what wa.s going to happen 
to tho protection whether proteetion was miing to ho seriously’ n'duced 
or not. M'o do think that anv shortening of (he period below .seven years 
would he likely to deter the entry of new capital into tho industry. 

Mr. Kafe.san. —Is there any other serious disadvantage yvliicli vou can 
think of? 

Mr. Mather.—Thoac, T think, are thy. most important. 
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Mr. Nutesan.—mit^n you are suRgestiiig that new caiiital will f(H!l shy, 
are you thinking of the expansion of your own business by the introducliou 
of new capital 

Mr. Mather .—I am thinking of some entirely new capitnl coming into 
the countrv with some new corn-ern. We. can’t predict with any certainty 
in a uuitteT like this as to what will happen in the future. T don t parti¬ 
cularly envisage in the ne.\l seven years that the Steel Compaiiy would 
a largo quantity of outsicio capifal in oivlor ^o fjrodiic-e a sliikiug incicasc 
ill its cajiaeity to produce steel aiiart from such additions as are .set out 
ill the progiammo. 

Mr. Ahifcsuii.—What is your data fer thiiikiug that if we, give a longer 
period, iww capital uould ho forUwoining for starting a sinyhu iiidustiy. 

Mr. Malhcr.-M do not know if somebody is waiting outside to invest 
money into the industry. The position is essentially this; if the deiiuiiid lor 
■steel in India returns to what rve may call a normal level or a snh.staiiLially 
higher level than it has been in the last year or two. the Tata Iron ami 
Steel Company has made such progress as at any rate to make it clear to 
everybody that the potentiality of the Steel iiidnstr.y in fnclia is deliiiite y 
ostabiishecl. 

Mr. Ahifc-san.^What T am trying to ehnir up is this; do .vou envisage a, 
situation when shortly or within a rea.soiiahle time after the Boaul las 
reached its owm conclusions, there will be people who will put in new capita^ 
to start indii.strie.s for which they can purchase your products or will they 
start an iiidu.stry exactly like yours? 

Mr. Mather.—I am thinking now rather of the people who will init in 
capital in order to prodnoo more steel in India rather than purcliiise oui 
products. People who wish to utilise, their capital lor piirclnisiiig oui I-”'’" 
ducts will presuniahly do that as long as we are in a position to iiiiike steel. 
I am thinking rathei' of a potential ndditiou to India’s total steel making 
capacity. I am not siigge.sting tliat there is anybody wdio will jump in 
from the date of the publication of the report. 1 don’t think )t is possible; 
hut if, by that time, there is any nmrlcod improvement, there may he 
who will begin then to examine the position definitely on the basis of the 
new .sitnntioii arising from the new sebeme of protection for the Steel 
industry. 

Mr. Natenan .—Is it a rea.sonable iiiferoiico for me to draw that you ask 
for .spv'eii years in order tbat a rival company may be .started 

Mr. Mother .—Not particularly tbat. But we are not afraid of a competi¬ 
tor. It does not d<*ter us at all that some rival company might come along. 


Mr Dalai _\s T montioned to the President yesterday oven two years ago 

wlien we were passing through a period of depression tliere were very serious 
negotiations entered into by a prominent firm here with some group oi 
financiers or manufacturers for the, definite establishment of a .steel plant 
with the object of rolling sheets and other things also. If "as the 

rase two years ago, there is no reason to hclievo that given a little hettei 
condition,’ such would not bo the case in future 

long period of protection is given to us. .And ns re.gaids a ri% .il hi m, t 
firm need not neeessarily enter into competition with us, it iiiiiy make pio- 
diicts siipplemciitaiy or complementary to those that 

oven work on some kind of arraiigcmciit with us by wIikIi wc loll ccitaiii 
products and llicy roll products wlncli we don t roll. 

Mr Nate.mn..--T\ml is exactly what f was trying to understand 
evlcnd the period to 7 vears. though it may not result in anothei steel 
ompanv ^ the things you arc miuu.factnr.ng. they may 

take other lines and thereby contribute to llio expansion ot products of steel 
iitul iiinkp Ttu.Ii<i .si.Of-snpj'tOT'tiiig, 


Mr. 

Mr No.tc.m«.-T have beard it vaguely said that whenever the Tariff Board 
onqitiries into th? industry, thtTC is riomc d'filociitnm m the tvade not onl’j 
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during the period of the enquirj* hut also until the now duties come into 
force. 

Mr. Mathf.r. —That is usually crorrect. 

Mr. yatMaii .—Would j’ou say that is one of the reasons why you want 
a fairly' long period? 

Mr. Mather. —Yes, although 1 would not rank this as important a.s the 
other two. . 

Mr. Natesan. —Have you notieed any fall in the booking of orders during 
the period of cnciuiry by' the Hoard? 

Mr. Mather. —Yes, 

Mr. T)nlal^ —It is more so when the period of altering the duties comes 
along and not in the preliminarv enquiry period. 

Mr. Natesoti. —You did experience such dislocation of the market err fall 
ill orders when the Ottawa negotiation.s were in progress? 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

Mr. Nafe..san .—May 1 take it that if a period of seven years is allowed 
you would yourself bo in a better position to extend yciur works so as to 
take in a few more lines which will be paying and which will lessen the volume 
of imports into tho country? 

Mr. Dalai. —We will elearl.v be in a better position if we have protection 
for seven years than if wc have protection for five years. 

Mr. Nate.mn-. —1 take it that your Board will .seriously consider this 
aspect of the quc.stion? 

Mr. Dalai .—Yes. 

Mr. Nate,.inn .—Now turning to another subject, 1 wish to understand 
the po.sition better than what I could gather yesterday. T take it that your 
tran.sactions with tlie Oriental Stool Company are on the basis of consign¬ 
ment account and not outright sales? 

Mr. Mathe.r .—Not even on con.signmcnt account. 

Mr. Natc-ian. —Let mo understand the position. It is ncitlicr consign¬ 
ment nor outright .sales? 

Mr. Mather .—Even when they cease to be bars, tln^ .slu'cts are ciurs. 
Wo, don’t part with the ownership of the goods at any stage whatever. Until 
the finished sheets arc .sold, they are on our account. 

Mr. Nntesan .—The goods belong to y'oii? 

Mr. Mather .—Yes. Tiic bars are never .sold. The bars remain our pro¬ 
perty. They arc tlien converled into sheets and the sheets remain our pro- 
pertv until tile sheets are .sold. 

Mr. 'Natesan .—Can 1 take it that the full quantity of d.n.OOt) tons of 
.sheet bar has been alrcad.v sent by' you? 

Mr. Mather. _Barring a very small tonnage, most of it has benm .sent, 

Mr. Natesan .—What is your financdal position if part of the quantity 
remains unutilised when the agreement exi^ires? 

Mr. Dalai .—That was one of the points we went into in our negotiations 
with the Oriental Steel Company. In view of the fact that we ju-opose to 
extend the agreement for a further period of six months, the question will 
not arise immediately but at the end of the period a few bars may' remain 
unutilised. We will have to regulate our sliipinents in sneli a manner that 
only a small quantity' of bars may I'cmain unutilised. 

Mr. Natesan .—Confining myself to the transaction already entered into, 
1 take it that the fact that yon have sent about .35,000 tons of sheet bars 
v'ill affect your profit and therefore yon will reali.se less than Bs, 1,L.5 per 
ton which yon have calculated and given to ii.s 

Mr. Dalai .—I don’t understand how it will aifoct our profit 

Mr. Natesan .—If all the bars that you have sold remain unutilised and 
if they are not converted into sheets? 
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Air. Dedal. —Tf the bars ip.main unutilise<l. 

Air. Nuti'Mii. —1 have used the word “ unutilised 

Mr. Alathur. —Tliey will remain our property lor our disposal, but we 
will not make so biji a profit as we would otherwise make. 

Air. Nate’.san. —They will remain your property? 

Air. Mallicr. —Yes, and we can dispose of them as we please. 

.Mr. A'ufesa/i.—In calculating your profit *01 Ks. 11-5 you have, I think, 
taken into account the charges for depreciation and other overhead charges 
that you do in regard to other items:’ 

Mr, Dalai. —Soiia; of the overhead charges have been taken into account 
Imt not the depreciation, on this ground that the extra pro<lijction doe.s not 
add to our necessary provision for depreciation in any way. 

Mr. Natr-saii. —Then, the profit of Rs. 11-5 has been calculated on the old 
freight rates on the Bengal Nagpur Railway? 

Air. Dalai. —That is so. 

Mr. Nutv^an. — If you calculate it on the new freight rates, will not the 
profit be reduced still further? 

Mr. Dalai. —Yes. 

Air. Natesaii. —Can I take it that it will he Rs. C le.ss? 

Air. Dalai. —We have actually calculated the total benefit which we would 
derive by this arrangement. 

Mr. Natesan. —f have taken your figure of Rs. 11-5. 

Mr. Dalai. —It would be R.s. 3 or 4 per ton. 

Mr. iVafesaa.—How do you arrive at that? 

Air. Dalai. —if the arrangement tenuinates on 31st March, the great bulk 
of these bars will have been despatched to England before 30th June. 

Air. A'at mail.. —You would have to .send some goods. That will ullect your 
calculation. 

Mr. Mather. —On a further quantity it will be approximately Rs. 6 per 
ton. 

Mr. Nalcaaa,. —f put one more question. Can you tell us more exactly 
what would be tlu' nett profit under the new rates" 

Air. Dalai. —f cannot tell you exactly. 

.Mr. A'alesan. —.Approximutcly ? 

Mr. Mather .—We estimate that if the higher freight rates are levied the 
nett heiicfit to the Company will be Rs. l-J lakh.s if it terminates next March 
and Rs. 3.^ lakhs if it terminates in September, 1934. That is subject to the 
further assumption made in the last two paragraphs. 

Mr. NatcKa/L. -On page 4, paragraph 7, of your memorandum you .say the 
.UTangenieiit cannot he estimated to have beuehted the Company' by more 
than Hs. 2^ lakhs if it terminates in March, 1934; is that correct? 

Mr. Dalai. —That is on the old freight rates. 

Air. .Yui'r.m/i.—Am I right in assuming that the 2] lakhs of rupees you 
have arrived at is on the assumption that all your bars will be utilised? 

Air. Dalai. —That is so. 

Air. A'atcwie. —T want to put one mure question. Is the Oriental Steel 
Company in London using Indian steed as far as po.ssible for the mimufac- 
ture of galvanized sheets fur India? 

Air. Dalai. —We have tried to get them to use oui' bars as much as possible 
and wo have no reason to believe that they are not attempting to use as 
much of our bars as it is possible for them to do .so. But there are certain 
dilficultifs about their using our bars for all kinds of specifications for 
■small tonnages that they receive. 

Air. A’atcsaii .—One more question and 1 linish. You were telling us this 
morning in answer to the President that you had entered into contracts for 
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tho purcliiisp of coal. If you had your own collieries, naturally ono would 
expect that you should use your own coal. 1 under.stand that you are not 
happy over tlie contracts entered into for the purchase of eoalf 

^^r. filial .—That is so. 

Mr. Ndfiman .—Supposing the position was quite dilfereut from what it is 
now, instead of the Tata Ijon and Steel Company only apjdying for ijrotoc- 
tioii, tluini wc'i'o three or four Steel Coinpatue.s in India who were asking 
us for pi'oteetiou, do you noT. think that it is but fair that extraneous 
considerations sneh a.s j-ou liav<5 been forced into A contract with certain 
companies should not in the least guide the Tariff Board in arriving at the 
proper price of coal? 

Mr. Mathm '.—I think it is relevant to call attention to the fact that the 
Tariff Board found in 192!J that the only other <'onipany making pig iron 
on a huge scale with a modern plant had similar contracts for the purchase 
of coal to those which wo made at about tho saJiie time—some of them even 
more onerous than those which the T.ata Iron and Steel Company entered 
into. 

Mr. Natendn .—Will it bo a ju.stifieation for a public body constituted bj- 
the Government and the legislature to take that into eonsidoratioii because 
two pjcoplo have entered into contracts which iioiiiially would be cciisiilered 
unhusinosslike? 

dl?-. T>nlal .—May T submit that the special considerations of a Company 
like onrs working mion an industry so eoiuplieated and difficult—.and a 
pioneer industry such as this—at- .a time when no such thing w^as known 
in tho country, have got to be taken into account. When these contracts 
wore made, they were in.nlc with llie laudable object of capturing the coal 
.sni'iply us much as possible, with the idea that was should not be stranded 
for want of coking coal at any time. Now we find at the end of so many 
year.s that these? contracts, a.s things have turned out, are ninvi.se. Kven 
a few years later when the first Tariff Board examined the (piestion, they 
came to the conclusion, taking the conditions into account at the time, that 
they were not uureasoiiablo. If subsequent events have shewn these con¬ 
tracts to be luiwise, then J submit tluit it w'as not a iliiug which even a 
group of prudent men, taking all the cireumstance.s into aeeount at the 
time, could pos.sibly have foreseen and in view of the vei'y special nature 
of this industry wliieli was a pioneer indu.stry, a mistake like that ought 
to he looked at with .some generosity. 

Mr. 'Natesan .—I can uiuicrstuiid if yon say that there arc extenuating 
eireumstances in your favour. 

Mr. Ihdal .—.\iiolher company has done that. 

Mr. Mather .—dVe merely mention that to point out that it was not 
any particular unwisdom on the part of the Iron and Steel Company. The 
,great difficully we all have now—those wdio are trying to administer these 
contracts—is to take our mind hack to the eireumstances of 1919 and 1920 
when not only one ,group ol busitie.ssmon but another group of businossmeii 
seemed to think that it was not unwise to enter into such contracts. 

Mr. Naiesaii :—Surely the )iricc of coal at which you would be able to jiur- 
eliase under urdiiiary terms would be less if t.bore were no contracts? 

Mr. })alal .—Undoubtedly it would be less but tho circuinst.anccs might 
have arisen wlicii we would have had to pay more for our coul. 

Mr. Natr.^an .—I am [nirely putting those questions to understand the 
position. 

Mr. Aiha .—T should like to ask you one or two (piestions about the sheet 
bars. Tho bars rem.ain your properly and the sheet.s remain your property. 
1 ’hat means 1 take it that they’ nni.st be sent here as identical sheets rolled 
from your bar. 

Mr. Miiihrr. —Yes. 

Mr. Aiha .—So those orders—those odd orders-—for different gauges and 
sizes that cause difficulty are for India, only? 
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^fr. Mather, —Yes. Tf wo arc in a i>osition to supply suitable burs oven 
for the special sizerl sheets they will have to take it; iti fact they would 
do so. But tho iif'tual diffieultios are that the small orders are for many 
dilTcroiit size.s. Another complication is that thoro are several makers in 
tho United Kingdom who arc members of the Oriental Steel Company and in 
order to get the maximum use. of our sheet bars we should have to arrange 
for suitabhi sizes of shoot hais for each maker as ho gets oi'ders tor a 
particmlar size. If it was a cast' of one sheet works in the United Kingdom 
and if it had a monopoly, the po.sition would be much simpler. There 
would be no difficulty such as we experience now. 

Mr. Atha ,—The material is always yoursl' 

Mr. Mather .—Until it is sold, it remains our property. , 

Mr. Athd .—If the specilications of gauges and sizes and the orders go 
direct to them, they cannot us(< your bar unless they happen to have the 
riglit size. 

Mr. Mother .—Hut the difficulty is this. The specilications for sheets 
to be made from our bars ari^ not controlled by us. The specuficaitioiis are 
issued by people who vvant tliem. Tf a man wants a particular sized sheet 
bar, he sends his specilications. 

Mr. Atha .—It is a cjucstion of whether British works hapi)ens to have the 
right bur or notp 

Mr. Mather .—Tliat is light. 

Mr. Atha .—On the question of d(q)reciation dealt with by Mr. Wiles, 
it is (piite common now to keep what is called a plant register. You don’t 
keej) a record of that kind, do .voii-' 

Mr. Mather .—Wo have one luit we an? not satisfied that it is adccpiate. 
We took the matter up early this year with the intention of keeping a correct 
and complete plant r(?gisf.er. We, have records from whi(?h we can trace 
pretty nearly everything hut we suspect that they may not be entirely 
complete. That matter was taken np early this year and our new Accountant 
is now going into the whole question. 

Mr. Atha .—You shonld try to keep a plant register to cover macliinery 
and everything. Bach item should be put ilowii, new items wbich you have 
added for replacing old ones .should he (entered and items of plant no longer 
in use struck off. 

Mr. Mather .—Having got an adefpuite plant register, the question of 
allocating against eacli particular itciri witli appropriate depreciation i.s rather 
a separate (3ne. We arc having that investigated by onr Accounts Hepart- 
meiil, b.y our Head Office in Bombay and by our Auditors. W'o are trying 
to sec how far we can go in the wa.y of allocating the depreciation or obsoles¬ 
cence fund to specific items. W’e are aiming to do that, but I am afraid 
there will be considerable diffieully. During the time of the greater exten¬ 
sions, we found great difficulty in keeping the accounts of each individual 
item. That has been a very complicated jiroblem. We have in mind wdiut 
we ought to do and we are trying to work in that direition. 

Mr. Atha .—As regards the question about the yield of the blooming mill, 
you said that it would be inadvisable to lake separate sizes of ingots. That 
is quite sound. Poiliaps two sizes or throe sizes of ingots might suffice. I 
don’t think anyhod.v would suggest a larger v?ariety'. 

Mr. Mather .—All T had in mind was that we could not go much further 
than we are doing iii that direction to get an inerea.sed yield. 

Mr. Atha .—I suggest that an average yield of 92 per cent, from the bloom¬ 
ing mill is quite possible; it is not po.ssiblc with the ingots as they are 
to-day, hut with the altered shape of ingots and with altered method of 
casting yoi* should get this result, not immediately but in time. 

Mr. Mat.he *.—Wo can a.ssi«re, the Board that the w'orks organisation of the 
Uompan.v is certainly going a long way in its attempts to improve. Wo have 
not reached a stage as j'et at which we ourselves feel we can safel.y budget 
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for so hisli ii yield as that but we ('ertainly do intend to keep working on 
this ciucstiou of yield aiid iniprove tlie yield. 

Ml', .Ifku.'—.1 udg(ul by known results it seents that 92 pe.r cent, is not at 
all impossible. There is "a ipiestioii in coniieetion with the open hearth ingot 
cost. 1 think the eost above metal should not be more than the eost above 
metal for the Duple.v under your eondiliou.s. 

Mr. Mather.—Yes, 1 .should expect to liiul that so, it we had a modern 
open hearth plant. • 

Mr, Atha. —Then of course following your present practice using all the 
scrap ill the open hearth fnrnact' the actual cost of the open hearth ingot 
will he lower, and the cost a.hove metal for the open hearth pi'Oi.-ess .should 
not be nioi^e than that in the Duplex taking over-all costsf 

Mr. Mather. —1 should e.xpect that. 

Mr. Atha. —This Its. 10 lakhs to be .siient on the .steel making plant nien- 
fioned in statement 19 has not been explained. 

Mr. Mather. —-The reason why we have not said much more is that our 
own view is not yet liiiai on that partieiilai’ point. 1 pointed out this 
morning in coiiriection with the ingots which we expect to require from the 
two plants that we do not expect to get more ingots than we were producing 
during the first half of this year from the open boanh and it is open to 
question whether it is worth while lor that production to siieiul money on 
an entirely new open hearth plant. An alleriiativo would be to spend 
a similar amount of moii<>y on impiovcmeiits to the existing plant. 1 am 
not at all .sure that that would he wise; but we have not finally made np 
our mind. A third possibility i.s that wc might make some arrangement 
for adding to the .stccl-imikiiig facilities of the Duple.x plant. 

P-rexhlcnl .—If you take the exphiiiatioii on item 10 at page 87, that refers 
siKiciUcaily to the open heal th f 

Mr. Mather. —1 must ajiologise if that has in any way mi,sled the Board. 
When wc said it should he re-huilt or replaced we did not necessarily have 
in mind tliat the replacement woiilil inevitably be in the open hcartli plant 
itself. There is tile third possibility which i have just mentioned but we 
have nor. reached finality in our own minds .yet. W'c ought to have made 
that more clear. 

Mr. Atha. —In coiinectioii with the general estimate when the President 
mentioned Lis. o as the rodiictioii, it seems to me that theie is one figuio 
that can he got out. Iiicrea.scd output would certainly reduce the general 
cliavgc per tout 

.Mr. Mather. —That is correct. 

Mr. .ilha. —We don't think we have details of lixed charges which would 
enable ns to estimate this. 

Mr. Mather. —Wc will work it out for you. Wc will try to work out a 
dclinite figure, i would like to mention that wc. have had that in mind in 
arriving at these estimates that a eoiispieiioiis item of reduced costs is what 
we know as “ general works expense Our total expenditure under that 
liead will not i i.se aiipreciably heeaiise wc make more .steel. 

Mr. .‘\tha. —1 undenstand that a screening plant of some kind has been 
put up at the colliery. Is that in one of your own collieries? 

Mr. Mather. —That has been put up in the largest colliery with wdiich we 
have a supply contract with the object of the coal being screened into steam 
coal and slack. We have two objects in vhnv, one is that the slack being 
a little lower in ash tliau the large coal it will be an advantage lor us to be 
able to reserve that low' ash portion of the coal for the coke ovon.s; and 
.secondly, about two-thirds of the output of that coal will be steam coal some 
of which may possibly be sold in the market. 

Mr. .\tJia. —Tliat should tend to reduce your cost of coal. 

President. —You can't put a figure on that? 



M'i\ Muthf'.r. —As wci uso less coal for pnrj»oscs other than coke making 
wo will have to use it in other forms, unless we are. in a i)Ositiou to sell it. 

Mr. ^'at^^.^ial(..—hl answer to jSfr. Atha yon sai<l that yon do not keep any 
plant rcgi.stei's t 

Ml. Mallitr. —We have not got plant register at the moment in quite as 
Ijerteet a condition as we should like to have it, but we have indexed 
reooi-ds of all the plant we have bought; we have not got these arrangecl in 
the lonn in which it i.s done in a plant♦regi.ster but we have no serious 
difficulty in ti'aiang a particular item. 

Mr. Xutr.'iiui. —T dare say you arc paying iiu-onio-tax. What is the prin¬ 
ciple they follow with regard to depreciation;-' 

Mr. Miilhcr. —They assess ns al varying rates according.to the nature of 
the irlant. 

Mr. SairMtii: —Wliat T am thinking i.s this; suppose you total up the 
hlock value taken hy the lueomo-tax Department will it correspond to the 
value that we get!'^ 

Mr. Mailtcr. -lilock value taken into account by the income-tax anthori- 
tios is higlicr than Liie block value of 12-1 crores ami also the depreciation 
allowed by them last year was K.s. 120 lakh.s instead of U.s. 7d lakhs allowed 
hy the Tariff Board. 

I'rc.'iklr.nt. —That is to say it was practically the same rate on a bigger 
block Y 

Mr. Mallu'.r. —Vos. 


(Continued on Wednesday, ths 22nd November, 1933.) 

I‘resulvnt. We go on to Chapter V(1 on the prices of iinportod steel. 
Now the first group of artii-les of which yon give information regarding 
prices is rails, lislipl.ntes and .sleejiers. 1 gather that rails and lislijilales 
come within the scope of the International ilailmakors’ As.sociation, but 
sleepers don’t. 

Mr. Mather .—That is right. 

J'revident .—The Jnternational Kailmukors’ A.ssociation is ))robably the 
most powerful and the best etganise.d sales A.ssociation in the Steel industry 
and although the present agreement underlying the tormation of the Asso¬ 
ciation expires in 1935, it i.s fully expecte*d that it would be reformed and 
would continue in existence and therefore the arrangements regarding prices 
under the Jnternational Railmakens’ A.s.sm'iatiou may be assumed to continue'f 

Mr. ifidher. —-V'es. 

Pn'Kldcnt.—The general i;rinci))le underlying the International Bail- 
makers’ Association’s arrangements is that restriction and regulation should 
be confined to exports!-’ 

Mr. Mather. —V^es. 

I’residrnt .—They didn’t alfect inteni.nl markets. In the ca.se of produc¬ 
ing countries which have overseas possessions, the scope of internal markets 
i.s extended to the markets in the overseas pos.sessions of these countries, 
so that wc in 1 mliu would he regarded as an internal market from the 
point of view of the T’liiled Kingdom.. Therefore tlie prices i)Uot/ed by the 
British manufacturers in India would not conform to the inininiiim prices 
fixed under the Kailinakers’ Association’s arraiigcnients. 

jl/r. Mather. —Yes. 

President .—Nor would the iiiiaiitity that they export lie snb,iect to the 
quotas pre.scribcd by the Associationi- 

Mr. Mather. —No. 

Pre.siijent. —I see fre^n your repre.seiitation that the minimum price fixed 
under the Bailmakers’ Association’s arrangements for rails is £5-17-6 gold 
of open hearth quality corresponding to yours. 
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Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

President. —I'.o.b. makers’ port? 

Ml. Mather. —Yes. 

President.- Actually the lowest price that they quote for India in 
1932 is £7-7-15. 

Mr. That was not a quotation for India. 

President.- £7-7-6 is stcrlinxf 

Mr. Mather.- Yes. 

President. —£5-17-6 is gold? 

Mr. Mather. —Yus. 

{rre.sident. —£K-17-(5 on the present franc sterling basi.s is considerably 
higher than £7-7-6. Therefore the price quoted for India is considerably 
lower than the ininiinurn ijrice fixed under the Itailniakers’ Association's 
arrangement. 

Mr. .Mather.- d would not say that this is a quotation for India. 

President.- AVhat is this quotation? 

Mr. Mather.- I obtained this price privately. To the best of my belief it is 
to another jjart of the Empire and I am informed on what 1 believe to lie quite 
a reliable authority that this is the lowest price at which the British 
makers either exported or sold in England steel rails last year. 

President. — If you take the price quoted by the British makers for 
thoir home market iji the United Kingdom or for any of their interna.l 
markets, it is the very lowest price in 1932. 

Mr. Mather. —This is the |>ricc for 1932 wbiih they ipioted for the 
reserved markets. 

President. —£7-7-0 is the nmirest that we can get to the price quoted for 
rails in India. 

.1/r. Mather. —1 have no otlier means of asccrlaining the probable price 
for export to India. 

^President. —There i.s one que.stion which 1 want to ask before J leave this 
question of the llailmakers’ Association. Is it open to the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company to join the Kailmaiccrs’ A.ssociation ? 

Mr. Mather. —Yc.s. 

President. —Even although your indu.stry is .situated in the Overseas 
I’ossession of a participating country, you are entitled to join as a member? 

^fr. Mather .—AVc are, so far as wo know. 

President. —Has the question ever been considered? 

■Vr. Ikdal .—AVo are considering it now. 

President. —Has it ever lieen considered before? llailmakers’ A.ssociation 
has lieen in existence for how many years? 

Mr. Mather. —It originally started in 1904 and operated succos.sfnlly until 
the outbreak of war when it cea.scd to function. It was reconstituted at 
the end of 1926. 

President. —It ha.s liccn in existence all the time that tlie Comiiany 
has been producing rails? 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. with the exception of a few years alter the war. 

President. —AVas the question ever considered before this? At present 
T understand from. Air. Dalai that the que.stion is being considered. 

Mr. Mather. —That is so. 

President. —Has it ever been considered before? 

.Air. Math cr .—.Aliout two years ago it was considered. 

president. —AVbat bap])eiied ? 

Mr. Dalai. —Informal negotiations wero carried on in Londor*, but no 
definite jiroposals were put forward at tlurt time. The matter is now 
being con.siderod. 
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President .—Suppose you did join the Bailmakers’ Association—^let us take 
the past six years—would your position have been any better? 

Mr. Dalai. —Not substantially, because for the last six years we have 
been under contract; but it would have been better to this extent that 
the small orders which originated in the Indian States would presumably 
have been reserved automatically for us. 

President. —The orders for railways in the Indian States do not come 
within the scope of your agreement with thd Railway Board? 

Mr. Dalai. —No. 

president. —What about the N. G. S. Railways? 

Mr. Dalai. —I think that docs. 

President. —They are in the Railway Conference Association? 

Mr. Dalai.—-N. G. S. is. 

President. —So that it is only the minor Indian States that do not come 
within the agreement? 

Mr. Mather. —Very few of the Indian States are included. 

President. —During the past six years the prices of rails and also the 
source of purchase had been determined under an agreement and therefore 
whether you join the Railmakers’ Association or not would not have made 
any difforonoe? 

Mr. Mather .—Very little. 

president: —You are at pre.sent considering whether it would not be 
w'orth your while to join thi.s As.sociation? 

Mr. Dalai.—Yes. 

President .—If the agreement were continued, the question would wear 
a different aspect, Ain 1- right, Mr. Dalai.? 

Mr. Dalai .—Yes, if the agreement was continued for a further long period. 

President .—Supposing we fix the jxniod of protection for 7 years and 
an agreement similar to the kind with the Railway Board was made for 
the next 7 yeur.s, then it would not necessarily be worth while to join 
the Association? 

Mr. Dalai .—Not necessarily. 

President .—Because the agreement, I expect, would imply that all the 
requirements of the Indian railways would be bought from you as far as 
your output would permit? 

Mr. Mather .—That is not covered by the present agreement. The 
present agreement is that 90 per cent, of the requirements of the Govern¬ 
ment railways would be bought from us. 

President .—90 per cent, of the requirements of Indian railways of the 
classes of rails which you are in a position to make? 

Mr. Mather .—Yes. 

President .—There is a definite figure mentioned in the agreement over 
and above the percentage figure. 

Mr. Mather .—The whole is subject to a maximum of 200,000 tons. 

President .—That is the maximum? 

Mr. Dalai .—Yes, but there is no minimum. 

Mr. Mather .—For quantities above 200,000 tons, the railways are not 
under any obligation to place orders with us nor are we under an obliga¬ 
tion to supply above 90 per cent, of 200,000 tons. 

President. —^The particular form which the protection on rails must 
assume, that is a question which I should like to raise later and the 
questioM whether the form of protection should be a duty or simply a renewal 
of the present agreement is one which we can discuss more conveniently 
at a later stage when we have considered the figures. The question whether 
it would be better for you to join the International Railmakers’ Association 
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than to contimie the present agreement is one that 1 supposo would 
arise more eoiiveniently later. 

Mr, Mather. May 1 juKt reter tr> two pointst' One is that it doesn’t 
automatioully iollow that it we apply to join the Assoeiatiou, wo would 
bo admitted. 

rrc-'iide'iit. 1 don’t. a.s.snme that either. 

-l/r. Muthei. Another tact wlihdi has boon taken into eonsidotatiou is 
this; presumably it we join the Association we may bo able to get some 
share of the gonortd export market, which i.s not expected to be a largo 
share. \^ o might got a quota on the general export market. 

rresidunt.- - in that ca.so would you be permitted to export to the Ovei 
seas possossioBs included in the British Kmjiiret 

Mr. Mather. —Tt is a little diilicull to .say what form it would take. 

I'residvnt. 11 that was ruled out, would yon have any' export market 
lettt 

Mr. Mtilhirr, - There mi,ght Ik; say— -a country like Siam. Tt is not so 
much whether we would have a specllic export market. We might bo 
givou a quota in the. export market outside the reserved area. Countries 
like South .America, CHiina, Siam, variou.s parts ol Turkey, Portugal, 
.Spain—1 think Spain i.s not a memlier ■■(in-cce, Balkan countries, all those 
form the general exjiort market ubicb is ilividod among the member countries 
by jierc.entage quotas. 

Presidcht. —Mould you be able ellcctivcly to take advantage ol that 
market? 

Mt, Mather .—That would depend on the circuin.stances. We might or 
wo might not. 

Pre.sidr.iit. —Ill the hist place sufiposiug you are ruled out of markets in 
the Overseas’ possessions ol the British Kmpire, l)ecause United Kingdom 
is supposed to have the first elain\ In that market, sup);nsing that was 
ruled out and secondly from the, point of view of distance of tliese markets 
na com|)arcd with other supplying countries, is there very much chance of 
your taking elTective advantage of lliesi; markets? 

Mr. Mather. T'liat question of distance would not ncces.sai'ily arise in 
an clTective fonii. If wc arc given a (piota, then tho qnotiitions on an 
enquiry from some c.ounlry at .some stage will ho allotted to us. AVe shall 
be allowed to (luoLt;, at the ba.sic rale and Ihc other coini)eting countries 
must quote a higher rate. If in spite ol that wo do not get tho order 
at any rate, we are credited with tlie. shortage on our orders, and in tho 
final balance of tlic A.ssociation, we would receive something from tho 
pool, because the country which .qets more titan its quota is duo to pay a 
cortiiin aiiiotiiiL on aecoiint of the excess ipmta. 

President .—On what basis is the (|i!ota fixed? 

Mr. Mather .—Siiiifily bargaining tes f;ir as T know. 

Pre.siilc.id ,— It iloe.sn't dcitcnd on c.ntput? 

Mr. Mother. Xat.urtilly the output capactliy is ati lutportant argument 
in bargaining on a niatter like Unit. 

President.- AVe might turn to that question later. Taking the stjirting 
Itoiiit, the lowest price quoted by the T'nited Kingdom in its internal 
markets in 19;W, you pt a figure of 11s. 130 landed in india iticliKliiig 
duty. Aunt take duty in all these di.scu.ssions as loj per cent. T take it 
that is the average rate of duty on unprotected steel before the Ottawa 
Agreement .Act. 

ifr. Mather, AA e felt that it was iiot lor u.s to raise the question 
wTietlier differentiation or Imperial I'refercnec migliL or might uot have 
lieeii aiiplicd in respect ol articles which wore ncvei^ considered. 

President.—in these prices you take the freight from the Knitcd Kingdom 
port at 17 shillings? 
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Mr. Mather .—Ves. Tho source from which wo Iiave taken that iiilorma- 
tioii is from tiio cvidenco given in 1926 enquiry, ^^e liavc no otiier in- 
furmution availal)le us to wliat the actual freight would lie. 

VreskU’.nl. —There has heen no actual quotation? 

Mr, Mather.- It would not he open t-o imblic knowledge in any oveiit. 

Vres'idi/tif. —Tho special classes of rails which are actually imported into 
this country would hear the same freight? ^ 

Mr. Mather.- -They would pre.snmahly hear the same freight. 

I'lesHteiil .—You have no information ahoiit it? 

Mr. Mather. —Wc- have no information on that point. So far as I 
know this was tla^ only occ.asion on which the freight arrange.nrrUit 
between the Secretarv of .'state and the Ship[)ing Companios was disclosed. 

I‘re.'iiilent. —At'hy should the freight on rails he lower than the freight 
on other standard kinds of rolled steel? 

Ml-. .Mather, ft is a inatU-r of harg.iining hetween the Seei’etary of 
State and the .Shipping Companies at a time wlieii tlie ffoveriimont rail¬ 
ways were importing large quantifies of maferiaks. Tint that is purely a 
surmise on my part. .Ml we know is that it was definiteh' gi\cn onf. on 
that occasion that that wa.s tlie freight. 

Pre.-ii/lent. T'his is a nratter on which we could get information from 
the Tfailway Tlourd. 

Mr. Mather. That would be the best source of informulion. 

Mr. Mahiuilra. Tlie pivsent 1:^0 on semis is 20 shillings less 10 per cent. 

rreadeiit .—from ITiitial Kingdom. 

Mr. Miihiralra. -From hero to T'nited Kingdom. 

President .—Tlial would not give any indication. The distanee is no 
indication. 

Mr. Mather. —No. 

President. That is not necessarily tho freight from United Kingdom 
to India. T'reighfs arc not fixed on that hasi.s. 

hfr. .U(U/(cr.—.Actually onr freight on semis to United Kingdom is lower 
tliiiii file semis from Furope to India. 

President .—AVo will firofiably ask the Kailway Board for informaUon 
on that point. Tn calculating the sterling equivalent of these gold prices, 

1 take it you have used invariahly the figure of S5’7. 

Mr. dfnf/ifir.--That was the ligiirc when tlie.se pnrngra])h:-i were drafted. 

President. —That was the exchange at the time? 

Mr. Mather, -Yes. 

President .—Yon took 124-2 as the gold par? 

Mr. Mather .—That is right. 

President.- The figures do not admit of material variation, dust now 
we are <-oming back more or le.ss to 80 . 

Mr. Mather. -During the last week or two the tendency has heen in 
that direction. 

President. —A'ou arrive at the iiriee of fislpilates by adding a margin 
of £2 gold. A'oii take this prii-e of C7-7-6 and add £2 gold to that, l.s 
that a. safe basis? 

.Mr. Mather .—This is the only informatimi f liave. 

President .—Tii other words von have taken the margin whii-h is fixed 
hv the TRATA and yon have tai-ked it on to the price that is qnoti'd. 

. 1 / 1 -. Mather.—J quite W'alise (hat the two quotations are not on an 
idenlii-al ha»i.s. f have ii« speeifie knowledge of the rates for fishplates 
within a reserved area as distinel from the extra for fishplates for the 
general market, hut 1 think if there had heen any difference, T should 
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liuve been iut'ormod, but I have not been in a position to get specific 
figures on that point. 

1'reside,nt. —J find in tfie Iron and Goal Trades Heview tlie difference 
between the internal prices quoted for heavy mils and for fisliplales is 
about £3-10 to £3-15. Those iiriees have nothing to do with the lllM.l’S 
quotation ? 

Mr. Mather. —Tho.se arc sniall .sales. 

}''resident. £3-15 hs approximately equivalent to £2 gold which to some 
extent starts the basis on which you have calculated. 

Mr. Muthcr.- That would support it. I'litier our existing arrangoraent 
with the llailway Board in 1925 tho extra for fishplates ovei’ rails was 
Rs. 38 and although there have been discussions between the railwa.ys and 
the Steel Gomjiany on many ot-easioiis about the prices of rails themselves, 
railways have never raised any protest about the extra for fishpl,nte.s. 
They have accepted that the extra is in conr.onanco with the usual practice. 

IMcsidcnl. —Fishplates are not made by the inanufacturers who make 
i'ailsf 

Mr. Mfli/icr.--That is so. 

l^rcsident. —To the extent that tho two cla.s.ses of manufacturers come 
under the International llailmakers’ Asso(;iation, the As.sociatioii fixes this 
margin P 

Mr. Mather. —That is right. 

I'rcsident. —This Rs. 38 which is the figure under the existing arrange¬ 
ment almost exactly correspond to the exchange figure of 85. 

AZr. Maiher. —It is perhaps a <a)-iiicidence with the agreement itself. 
It must Iw, obviously. 

President. — It is obvious. 

Mr. Maiher. —Since the position at the rime this was provided lead 
to that conclusion and the extra is identical with that under i>ur present 
contract, we considered our.solves .justifh'd in using this figure, wiiicli tho 
Indian railways have not challenged. T'herefore we might proceed on that 
basis. 

Presideni .—What is the usual margin in Furopoaii countries between 
the prices of 90 and llO lb. ruil.sP 

-lir. Mather. —That i.s rather dillieult to ascertain. That Ls not in common 
use. But we were informed at the lime when wo were dismissing this with 
the railways that it was 10 to 15 shillings per ton. Tho Railway Board 
accepted that when w'e said lhat there was no contract between the rail- 
wa,vs and ourselves for 115-lb. rails. Tho railways accepted that as a reason¬ 
able extra although T believe they had oi'dered sm.all cjuanlilies of these 
115-11). rails either'from England or from somewhere else; at least tho.v 
made enquiries. 

President. —Fairly recently ? 

Mr. Mather. —At the time when we first started making them. 

President. —That is about when? 

Mr. J/uf/irr.—1929-30. 

President. —The margins between the itrices of these different cla.s.ses 
of rails, are not the.v fixed uiidei- tiu' IRMA arrangement.' 

Mr. Mather.- Xot so far as I know. 

I’rfS(dfmf,--.The minimum price with reference to wliat clas.ses do they 
quote? 

Mr. Mather. —T speak .snhjcet to correction, beennse there is no anthentin 
source of information. IKM.A is a itrivnfe body. Jo the host oi' u(;t' Icrinwr 
ledge it has reference to rails of .35 Ihs, pnd nvnr, 

rremk-nts—Th^, minimum price!' 
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Mr. Mather .—So iar as 1 know, because tlio IKMA iivice is a price 
wliicb is brouglit under reconsideration in connection with every individual 
enquiry. It so happens that for noriiiiil sizes of mils they have not changed 
their basis, in the case of each individual enquiry the matter Is open 
to reconsidoration. The IRMA is in no way committed indefinitely to its 
prices. It is a purelj' private Ixidy which can and docs charge whatever it 
thinks be.st. 

President .—1 am only trying to ascertain when it is stated that thero 
is a minimum price fixed under the IRMA arraiigcniciit whether that 
minimum price, taking the IRMA price as it is fixed at present, is applic¬ 
able to all classes or is that a minimum ajiplicahle to standard classes!-' 

Jlr. Blather .—It applies to the great bulk of rails for which the IRMA 
receives enquiries. 

President .—It does not apply to standard lail of 90 lbs. only? 

Mr. .Uuf/icr.—That can be taken as certain. There is no difference 
between 9()-lh. and 7d-lb. and CO-lb. rails. I think I am right in tliat. 

President .—M’hat is your source of iiiforination about the prices ol 
sleepers ? 

Mr. .Mather .—Actual quotations given on en(iuirie.s made by Indian 
railwaj's during 1902-3.1. 

rresidenl.—lln. 84 and Rs. 83 -Rs. 83 being the Gcrm.aii quotation! 

.Mr. Mather. —I think that is right. 

Presiilcnt. —-The quotations were the same in 1932 and 1033? 

Mr, Mather.. Rraetieally. 

President. —Ttuit is for sleepers without fittings! 

Bfr. Blather. Yes. 

President. Sleeiiors when they arc imported arc imported entirely from 
Contiiiontal countries? 

Mr. Mather. 'I'here have been small imports from Great Britain but I 
think they are mainly of special designs which the railways wanted to try 
more or less for experimental purposes. 1 don't think that there has 
been any large order for sleepers. 

Blr. Blahindru. —All the normal clas.ses of sleeiiers come from the 
Continent. 

T’rc.shienf.--Mainly from Belgium! 

Atr. Blather .—Yes. 

President .—Is Germany coming increasingly into the market! 

.Mr. Mahindra .—T don’t think that Germany has supplied sleepers to 
the railways during the last five or six years. 

President .—Whero do you get the German quotation from? 

Bfr. Mahindra. —They qnotoel, but wo got the order iii each of these ca.ses. 

President. This is siiuph’ a quotation! 

Blr. Blahindra. —The.se are quotations oji a eomiK..titive. tender. 

Mr. Blather.- Bn each ca.se we> got the order. 

President .—The lowest price is Belgian? 

BIr. Blahiwlra.. —Y^cs. 

President. Now coming to scmi-fiuished steel, it is quite clear from 
the ..ivenige values as calcul.ated from the Trade Returns that the imports of 
semi-finished matiu-ials into this country represent sjjecial classes of products. 

Mr. Blather. —I think so. 

President.- T get aii average ligun. for 19.32-33 of Rs. 118 wliich obviously 
refers to sjierial classes of products! 

Bfr. Mather.. —Yes, 

President. Y'oii give some figures regarding price.s of semi-fiuished steel. 
We have had great diffictilty regarding price-s of semi-finished steel, T 
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should like to liiivc! the fiuestion cleared hefoia; 1 consider your figure. I 
should like to got an idea as to how you get inforniation regarding stool 
[)rieos generally:-' You sa 3 ' you get your niurket report. 

Ml'. Muhindni .—Tlic pric(?s for steel are quoted on the Exchange and 
tlie.se prices are chocked by our market reporter and then they are cabled 
out to us. 

Fresiilcnl .—The (piotatioii.s which you get on the E.xchangc may he 
regarded u.s standard quotaLion.s»to which actual iiuotations do not confonn. 

Ml. Maliindra .—Kot iiecessaiily. These aro quotations which more or 
less are nominal quotations given to the enquiries and afterwards they are 
.subject to bargaining. 

1‘i'enidciit. —Qcnerall.y as a result of this hargaining prices would ho 
slightly lower than the. Exihange quotations:-' 

^^T. Mnhvndra. —Yes. 

i‘ie..‘<idnil .—What does your market reporter do:- 

Mr. Maliindra. Tie chei-ks the various quotations and .strikes the average. 

Pi'Knident .—Tfow doe.s he check:’' 

.Mr. Maliindra. —Quotations are given liy the nninntacturers. Tie cheeks 
the quotatiori.s of one inaiinfaeturer again.sL those of another. 

FrKsidr.n.t. —Is this market reporter a wholetinie employee of the (lom- 
liany •' 

Mr. Mahindra. —No. 

Prr.sidcni. Ife .simply does tlie work for the Companj’ as its agentP 

. Mr. Mahindni. —Yes. Tie is imid for his .services. 

Pri'.nUlcnl.- lie makes ticj best enquiry that he can among actual pro¬ 
ducers or sellers in the market. The information that In' gets in that way 
is checked against standard quotations given on the Exchaii ,e and then 
he gives you what to (he host of his jiirlgmont represents the actual price 
which i.s cabled out to you? 

Mr. Mathr.r.- Yes. 

Mr. Mahindra. —1 make a further uttennit to cheek these [irices against 
the ({Uotatioirs received from other .sources. 

Prr.xiilrnf. —So that ell the I’.i.f. prices that yon have given in (hi.s 
reprosontation are iirices wl leli have been obtained and cheeked in tliat 
mannerTs that correct:-' 

Mr. Malliialra. -Yen. 

Pru.iidr.nl. -They are checked in the fir.st iustauco by \-our reporter in 
England and in the second instance by you here:' 

Mr. Malriiidra. —Yes. 

Prr.iidr.nt. -So that they are as close as you can get independently In 
actual quotations:-' 

Mr. Mahindra. -Yes, 

Prusidrnt. —That is to say-, the prii-e.s at whieli transactions have actually 
taken place 

Mr. Mahindra. Not the [irices at which transactions have taken place, 
hut prices which have been quoted against enquiries. 

Presidrnt.- What I want to know is this; we cannot dojiend on trade 
journal quotations:-' 

Mr. Mahind ra. No. 

Pmidrnl. —Because tr.ade iournal quotations may or may not conform 
to lu-tiial price.s. 

Mr. Mahindra. -Quite. 

Presiduvt.- The figures that you give here arc figures whieli are closer 
to actuals than the trade jounnil quotations.!' 

Mr, Maliindra. —They are. 
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Vre'^idfnf. —Jioc.iiiMi the result of yuui* tniqiiiues is fealiy to bring the 
v’^tnudai’d qin>tati<m oitlier on the Kxeluingo or trade ji)iirnals nearer to 
aetnal quotations jii the niarket'' 

Mr. .\f(diindtu. —Quito. 

I'rrsijr/il. —But they are uol necessarily tlie prices at wliielj transactions 
have taken place. Pri(tes jiught he still lower!" 

.Ur. Mahind/fi .— Ves. As I have already explained, those ))iiee.s arc 
suhjoct to a haigain the enquirer who is jn'cpared to oiler a lair sized 
tonnage. My inlorniatioii is that these price.^ are subiect to a reduction 
ol i.s. (5(/. to peJ‘ ton. 

I‘resi(lcnt .—As much a.s that!" 

Mr. Mdhint/ni. -Vos. As a nialter ol I'uct, before J canic to this place, 

I phoned iq.i sonn; ol the engineering firms and they confirnLed this. 

rrrsif/i'iif . AW' have received inloiinalion from engim'ering tirni.s who 
are also iniportcrs. M’e ha\e received qiiotatioiis Iroin liieni lor varioms 

periods and I will draw your alteiition to them, at a later stage 
hut It anything tli<‘y are generally higher. .1 will come to iliat point later. 

}fr. M a k i mlr<i. —Yes. 

7h'<;^sh/coi^.—-Xow with regard to the i)rices of billets you give ns an 

a^•erage c.i.l. oF C I-l-G and G for sheet bar and adding lauding 

(barges at Ms. yon get a prire of somewliere about Ks. landed 

witliont (luty;-^ 

.\h. MdH^r. Y(^s. 

Jdrr.sHlciit. ha\'c recelvi'd vajvioux pticcs ior hillels. liehivo I go on 

to the tigUK's that we havi.* vcrefv<*d Irom i»ther ]-)arlii‘s 1 should like to 
l.ioinl out that Hu* Iron and (\»:il Trades' Review lor October gives a 
j»ricc including landing of (."^7 and taking fiadght at ]S shillings G pxnice, 
tlie ]irice con'M's to soiru.-w !u*rr about Us. 54-^ instead of Us. that 

yi>ii]' ligures gi\'e, unless mv ariihmeric is wiong. 

.1/r. ( have la r(' an Octolxu- i.ssiu* which does not give the 

pi’ic(‘. 

f'rrs'nlcnl. -The I'lgnivs ilml T gof are C«hn-(> for hilli’ts ol 2^'' to 1" 
and C2-lt)-6 loi- frheer l»ar.s. Tt is approviinately an average of Ks. 
including landing charges ol Us. iMth .Assnmi'ng for tlie moment that is 
s(u the trade journal <|nntarioris which ought to be higher are less in 
this ease. 

Mr. MiifJn'r. Aluv I <-all attention to .a f>ossihle differtuice llioi'e, Tin* 
I'lvices that \\<^ have given ai'c (lie tnerage prieos of dannary to dune. 
During that [xu'iod. the Ouitinontal Cart+*1 canie into opei’ation again and 
h(\ga'n also t<) set uo a «ales ojganisntioii since dune. That s.ales organisa¬ 
tion has introdmed a system of qnoiing lower prices for the Fiiited Kingdom 
market than foj- othei- 0 ‘>nntrit‘s bee.au-'e th(> Tnited Kingdom market was 
previcjiisly by a long w.iv it< biggest market for semis and the introduction 
of prot(' 0 tiou in the I'niteri Kiii.gdom has cut very seriously into that market 
for Continental semis and from the time wlien the .selling organisation set 
up hv the Cartel \>ns la-’asotiahiv wrdl organised, thev b(‘gan to quote lowei’ 
oruees f<ir the T’rnted Kingdom market than for other markets. That may 
he ladleeted lti the r.iiotation. Tt is iialnral that a ioiunal of this kind 
oiiblished c^ssiMit inllc for eiceiilation in ll»o Ignited Tvingdotn would (piote 
a price as .appHenlvle to imports into the I'uited TCiu.gdom. 

Prr.sidm! .■ .\« against flial. in a lepiTsordation that wa'< lec'plved just 
a fj'w (lavs ago from the Welsh Tinplate Assoei:itit)n. thc'V giv(» ns a 
figure (tf gold for -heel bar whieb is higher than vour TJs. .‘^7. 

M't^hrr. Tl'‘*s<* prices, a'- T think yon will realise. Ipn-e liocn Hue 
iiiatine- ii'('r\- r-onsidcu'ahlj^ all times prae+icallv and thev .are still fluc- 
I Hating ver^ mneli this ytcir. 

prr^'xlrnf. -.Are voii thinkii'g T the (lurtnatif^ns in respect of sertn-finisbed 
steel 

STl'T^T, T.Vnr.STRT H 
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Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

1‘resilient .—1 don’t see fluctuatimis in lespeet of seuii-finislipd steel. 
Contineiilul i)iitos have been {'oiiif' up but British prices have remained 
.steady. 

Mr. Malher.—I am thinking of the (.'ontineiital prices. Tliey liayo 
fhictiiateil from tiiiie to time. 

l’rc.ii(h;nf,.~ For all classes of steel or oiify lor semi-finished;' 

A[r. ilfather .—There have heeii variatimi..- in all ftlass»^s. On the whole 
the tendency durino the current year for (.'ontinental .steel r)f other kinds 
tl an semis, bars and so on, has been upwards. There has heen also a 
t( ni)iorarv fall diiriiif; thff-year which I tliink we would he able, to show 
But if ;vun stw .a dilTerent price at a different tune, it uould in)t nectsssarily 
indicate some error in the prices which we set before .vou for .lannary to 
.fune. 

PresiiJenf. —T am not .sunire.stinc for a moment that there is anv error 
in your figures. That is not mv point at all. My point is on the question 
of semi-finished steel the (irices of imported materials are of very groat 
im|iortaiice in this enquiry and T want to g<'t a figure. T am askins ymn 
in view of those various conflicting figures, what figure am 1 to take' 
Clive me a figun' which T can depend on. 

-l/r. ^father.- Tn the issue of October l.’ith also there is no quotation. 

President. —Tn the October fith issue, there is a quotation. 

.1/r. Mather.— is as vou have .stated. Tn the issue of October 27th. 
although the .summary table at the <'ud of the ioumrd contains no entries 
at all. the section containing the detailed market reuort dealing with 
Belgium states that the official f.o.h. price on a .gold Vnisis for billets of 
the sizes with which wc are mainlv I'oncerned is £2-k. That is gold and 
the price of sheet bars varies from L’2-S to C2 12 according to tbo weight 
of the bar. 

President. —Supposing you tnk(' C2-S : that is the export price? 

Tfr. Mather. -That i.s the f.o.h. price. 

President. —It would approximatelv represent C.f-ll sterliu.g. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

President. —It would give you a e.i.f. price of Tfs. Bf). 

^fr. Mather. —Yes. 

President. —That is higher than vour figure? 

Mr. Mather. —That is so. .As wo are aware and T think you are also 
aware, the tendoncy has t>een for the ]>rlces of steel to rise since the 
period .Tanuary to .fune—during the last few mouths. That is reflected in 
the figui'e which we arrive at in onr ralenlalions for hillets for Octoher, 

President. —You are in eloser (ouch with this question than I am. On 
the Gth October a'ou got. aTi f.o.b. uriee for billet.s wbieli works out at 
Rs. 54 nr Rs. 5.5; tbo unward trend in Contiuontal prices started mueb 
earlier tbnu October. Karlv October the price wa.s Rs. .5.5 and now in 
India with lauding the price for the end of October goes \ip to Rs. BO. 
The [irice little earlier than that romes to Rs, B.3-2 without lauding, as 
given bv Me.ssrs. Henry Williams. T suppose an average of those figures is 
as mucli as you can do. Which of tbesc omdations arc yon going to take? 
Rs, G or Tfs. 7 may nuike a considerable diGereru'e tn the billet position. 

Mr. Mather. —Quite. 

President. —Would vou be prepared to make careful em|uiries with regard 
to the price of billets? 

.Tfr. Mather. —Yes, 

president. —T don’t know what this aver.age is that you will (rive us. 
T should like tn get more aeeurate figures than those. 

Mr. Math PT.- Tt is niv rerf>ncoMon flint <hirinfr thiR period. .Tmninry to 
.Tprie. flip Oonfinpnt h«'id not intnulured 11u* diffproptlntioii in prices for 
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tho United Kingdom and other countries. Since then it you will look 
at the figures, in one case you will find the eftect of that differentiatipn 
and in the other there is no effect. That has not been taken into account 
apart altogether from the fact that there are fluetnations from month 
to month. 

M'!'. Dalai, —yiay we give j-on separate prices from January onwards for 
these billets as applicable to India up-to-datei" 

president. —Yes. With regard to bars, the price that you give us for 
.lanuary-.lune lOJ.'i without duty is, UritMi Its, 901 and Continental 
Ils. (io O. The only other source from which we have received information 
regarding burs is from a firm in Uomba.v and tlieir quotation are very 
much higher than \'ours. .Messrs. Richardson and Cruddas of llombay give 
us for January-June 1933 for Rritish bars a c.i.f. price without landing 
of Rs. 1‘20-I3 and Continental price of Rs. 69 c.i.f, without lauding, a 
margin almost impossible for me to understand. 3'he contiuental price 
that tlie.v give of Rs. 69 corresponds closel.v to that given in the Iron and 
Coal Trades Review, hot the British )>riee that they give 1 am not able 
to reconcile that at all. It is Rs, 120-13 c.i.f. without landing! As a 
matter of fact, the Iron and Coal Trades Review price for British bars— 
tile latc.st price for October—is Rs. 106 including landing. Messrs. Richard¬ 
son and Cruddas arc the only people from whom we have received iiiforma- 
fion about bars. The other iieople whom we adiliessed are not interested 
ill bars. Taking structural secrtions, plates and black sheets, we have received 
no information at all about black sheets. Messrs. Rainier Lnwrie’s quota¬ 
tion, adding Rs. 2-12 for landing, comes to Rs. 114-6-6 for angles and 
joists. British. IfNactly the same (U-iee is given to us by .Messrs, Jessop 
and Company against your price of Rs. 112 ” for Janiiary-.Jline 1933. 
With regard to Contiuental it Is Rs. 65-1-9, adding Rs. 2-12 landing, for 
angles and joists and Jes.so[>’s figure is Rs. 65-6-6 against yours of ,Rs. 6T5. 
In plates Balmer Lawrie’.s figure adding landing is Rs. 116-6-8 against 
yours of Rs. 114-4; (,'ontinental is Rs. Sl-9-10 against yours of Hs. 8’2; 
tho.y more or less agree, hut on Continental and British slnietiirals there 
is a fairly considerable difference; yours is lower than theirs, 

.Ifr. Mall indi'a, - As regards imports i,if (.'oiitinenlal stniotnrals the quota¬ 
tions obtained by these firms are more or less nominal, that i.s to .say 

quotations just obtained for the sake of coniparisou. If they wore to make 
a definite hid for a certain tonnage tlie.v will get a fairly big reduction, 

Pra-ndeiil. —liix years ago re were t.iyiiig to collect ijiforniatioii about 
prices from these importers. We eould attach greater value to their 

I'lgiires because the imports were in considerable ciiiantilios, but at iircsent 

the iuii>orts are on sudi a very re.sliict.ed scale that it may lie that the 
quotations are not the sort of qnolations which one would get on actual 
transactions th.nt would !«■ put through. 

Mr, Mahiiidra. —That is so. To my knowledge Balmer Lawrio’s are 
jiurchasing all their iec|nirements from ii.s and Jesso))s have not purchased 
anything from the Continent. These are the ciuofations received hy them 
from their Uondon office, on making .special enquiries. 

Pi rs'idi'nt 3'lu'y have also their market reporters who gi\ e them 
prices as a matter of I'outine.'^ 

Mr. Mafhrr. —T think it Ls possible tliat they liavr not the .same interest 
as we have. They are not actually buying at all. 

Mr. Malindra f have hero quotations received by Me.s.sr.s. Balmer 
Uawrie fiimi week to week and in most of the eases they say “ no change ” 
while actual quotations received hy us show that either the prices aro 
going up or coming down. 

VicPideiil. —Don’t they import for sole? 

Mr. Mnhiiulra, —Thoj- sell our steel, Tt may he interesting for you 
to know that Balmer Lr^vries are our dealers. TTiidor the agreement they 
are not iierniitted to Iniv anyttiing which we manufacture. 

h2 
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Mr. li lacs. Tlicy may huy rvarythiiig Ivom yon but still they may 
get market icports I'rom elsewlieji; 

I'residcnt. —iMessrs. itichavclboii and Cruildas’ lignies are always difficult 
to understand. We will probably try and get some information Iroiii. tbom 
as to how their figures ai'o arrive<l at. I 'iietiee giuierally tlie Bombay 
ligui'os are higher. Tn all tin- previous eiuiniries wl^ louiul that the Bombay 
figures were higher, 1 mean the e.i.f. prices. Why it should be .so I do 
not know. Tf you look at tlie old Tariff Board ri'ports the Boiiiliay 
(]uotations are always pitcherf at a higher level ami .since they are not 
haying your steel |)robahly they are handling iniporU-d steel alul are 
therefore able to speak from experience. 

-Wr. Mahiiidrn. —To the extent they are hamlliiig imported steel tliat 
is foj-rect. 

F resident. —Your figures may he right hut f always got tlu.’ leehng that 
tlie figures wc have received irom Tata.s in many eases are slightly lower. 

.Ur. Moltindra. f suhmit it is to our interest to get as collect a figure 
a.s po.s.sihlo while the other linns are not so much irileri’sted. 

Frcsideiit That is to say. yon want to get quotations hy which to 
I'egnlate yonr own jiriees and the prices niitst be such that you would he 
in a. position to secure the market, and tlHU-elore there is a tendeiiey io 
fix the quotatloms .slightly lower than i.s really necessary; ainl it s ically 
very important for yon that yonr ((notations should nut he ahnve the 
iiniHirt quotatiiTn,s so as to enahle you to setmre the market and tin' tendemw 
therefore is to push them down. 'J'hat probably aceomit.s for part of the lag. 

Mr. .Utithri Xo. 'rile (irices that we have gi\eu yi.ni ai e the prices oii 
which our prices have been calculated. 'I.’hc (ignri's tliat we have given 
ton for diinuary-d line, 19il3. have bce.ti cideulaled in (ireci.si ly the same 
wav, and the same considerations were taken into account as tluise for 
1932-3;i. 

Mr. .\f(iliindr<i. J. should like to bring this to your notice Irom the 
Xntioual Fc-deratioii regarding Coiitinental (irices (staleineTit handed in). 
It i.s in regard to the ('artel price. 

Pre.siderd. -What i.s the (loint ot this? 

Mr. Mdh indru. -The e.i.f. prices (|Uoted hy f'oiii inental works are snlijeeL 
to 5 and (5 shillings diseoiirit—o .shillings foi har.s and (i shillings tor plates. 

President. —Tf the quotations th.it we have receiicd from the other 
iinporter.s are prices at which actual trniisaotions are put ihnnigli then 
these discounts have been allowed? 

Mr. Mahrndra. Yes. 1 may state that Messrs. Bichardsou and (.'rnddas 
are our agents and buy most of their steel from ns. 

President.— Dct they buy iniixirted steel at all? 

■ITr. Muiiiiidra .—We nndersland that the.v do hn.v. but very small (lU.iii 
titles. Mo.st iirohahly the steel they buy is in .sections which wo do not roll. 

President.... (Tenerall.v it mn.st he the .sort of sections used in fahricated 
steel W'orks hut [iroliaVilv these are quotations for speii.al .sections which 
cannot he obtained hero. 

Me. [T'(7(’.'.—Will that aiqilv to burs also? 

.1/r. Motliee .—T do not know that hut there is some possihility that 
Ihe bars thiyv are rofevring to are .small bars reqniied for reinforcing concrete. 

Mr. Xatesnn. ATr, Alahindra, is it |)os.sihle that they do not bring in 
the (tisconnt when they quote the price? 

^^r. Matii iiilrn . —T'snallv my experience is that whenever an ei:(|uircr 
gct.s any quotation from the Continental makers through tin' imiiorting 
houses here he alway.s mnnagi's to get some discount deyieiident upon innking 
a firm offer. 

^^r. \<itrs,.in .—Suiumse T imporf a book at u shillings; in the list it 
is given as (! sliillliigs hut at the bottom in a fhotnoti- they will say less 
12.1 [lor cOTit. pud so on. AVhat is your piaeliee? 
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Mr. Maliiiiijid. (juotatiuiis giv('U iiuiv aiv iiul ivally (|uutiiti<ms aa you 
iiuaLLiuin,'(l jusl in.)\\ ; tliese ;ii‘c llic (lUoUiLiolia on I.lin Course, and wiloii 
Lhoy quote tot a clcliuilu ouquiry liu' a certain tounago it is offered subject 
Lo a discouiiL. 

Mr. Xtili'.Hun. -W’licii tliey try lo close a Iraiisaetiou they quote a discount.- 
.1//. .l/i(/i//i(./ro.—That i.s right. 

rr,'.si(ln,t. The J’eal point at issue is, whether in Uie figures that 
.\lissr.s. Kuhardson and Cruddas have given its liiey have allowed discount 
()i not and il i.s a |)oint we have got to settle with them. '1 he i|uestn/n 
oi ii.viug the e.i.l. jirice loi' galvanised shet.'ts i.s inoi'C difiicult under extstiug 
eonditions since aiiiiareiitly there is no ordinary market price. 1 notice 
iroin the trade figure.s that there have lieeii con.siderahlo inyiorts recently 
from lielgium. 

.Mr. dinf/ici. That is SO. 

I're.'iidf.iil. Have you got any figures about Belgian jirieesf 
Mr. .MiMiiridrv. We will .send you the figures. The latest price I hare 
here is CIJ f.o.h. These are not effective priees. 

Mr. Mather .—They are higher. 
ricsiili'iit. —What is that;-' 

Mr. Mnhiialrii..- Tliis is only a cable quotation. 

ific.so/c/it. Mr. Maliindra, you can try and gel ns infoi-iiiiiliou about 
die latest pricosi' 

Mr. .Mi.Mididra. —Yes. 

Tresidcut.— Ai far as British prices are eouecrneil, the Ottawa prices 
hogan to operate from Nove-mber, 1932. Ualiuer Janvrie, I believe have 
Inuidk'd British slioets on a large scale in the pasfr 

Mr. Mahindra. —Yes. 

Vi-(’sid('iif -They give us an average e.i.f. British price ior January 
tc Xovember, lOdif' of Bs. I ll) without 'landing. That is the average price 
just I.efore tlie Ottawa agreement came into operation. Since tlien siielter 
iia.s gone up. Tliciefore the corrcs)«mding price without lauding would he 
higher. 

Mr. ifiili.er. —Yes. 

VrrMdent.- If you add Bs. 2-T2 you might probal.ly get something over 
l!s. 14d, and the price diat yon have given for Jfritish slu'ets landed without 
dniy Is'bs. MO-9. 

Mr. .U(if/ic/.- Adjusted for the rise in spelter. 

rrrMdi'nI .—If you make the adjustment you would prohahly get a price 
highei- than Balnier Taiwrie’s by Bs. 3. 

Mr M(M}\t‘r. —Proliablv. Our jirice reiers to .1 auuary-.Juni', 1933. It 
might Inive a slight infiiieiiee on this. The new agreed jirice under which 
lirTtisli sheeis were sobl in this market came into operation on the 2()th 
October. 

I', ,■sideIII —What Ihev sav in thei'r letter is that the Ottawa jirice 
began to ojicrate since November, 1932, and they have given us the average 
for November, 19;)2, leaving out the Ottawa agreemeut jiriee. 

Mr Miifhrr.— Vu Sejitemlier, 1932, .so lar ns 1 know the jieneral export, 
jivico ill'galvanised sheets from the ITiited Kingdom was raised. At thaf. 
time the leaders of the sheet trade knew that negotlafiiniR were going on 
and they were eoiifideui of these negotiations going through. 

I’rr.adrnf. It'e need not go into that. 

Mr. MiMJier .—Tt is hircau.se of that we have taken llie first six months. 

fre.ddrnl A'ou have mnittej from the 10 mouths that part of it which 
has taken so to speak Llie aiitieijiatory effect of the Ottawa agreement. 
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Mr. Mather. —1 think so. I think that more or less sets out what we 
may cull as the free ijosition. 

Fiesident .—ill j'our note about the Ottawa agieciiieiit, you toll us that 
kind oi' anticipation of Ottawa prices hegan to he felt in the market by 
about September. 

Ml. .\luthe.r.--Yes. 

l-'resident. —><ni might tal^ an average of .iiiniiary to September and 
it would be ijiiite a sale period. 

Mr. Mather. —1f it is the beginning of Sciitemhei'; it would be better to 
take a period of 8 moiitlis—January to August. 

/’) c.si(/</(/.—As far as Indian prices are concerned, prices would be lower 
from SepteinUhr to Noveinbcri' 

Mr. Miititer. — Von are now t.alking of the c.i.r. jirice. 

Prcuidcnl. —\cs. 

Ml. Mather. -They would be higher. 

President. — Probably it would tie .sale to take the average of the jieriod 
somewhat shorter than .laiiuary to Novemher. 

Ml. Mather .—That is why «e took the tirst hall of the year. If you 
firefcr to have the ligiires for the Hrst K months instead of 6 moiith.s, we 
will give you the figures so that yon may see how they compare. 

President. —Wo come to paragraph 77. Are you seriou.sly pres.sing for 
action against Japan f hs the position really serioii.s' 

Mr. Dalit. — It, might develop into a serious position at any time. 

President. —Have 3 'ou any iiiformaliori about the quantities iinpnrtod 
so farf Tn the first place what classes of goods are they importingP 

Mr. MahriKhii .—(ieiierally the class of goods which wo' don’t manufacture. 

Pri’.sident .—AVhat do you ineaiiP 

Mr. Jln/iuid/o.—Sheds of thinner gauges, har.s below ) inch section. 

P re..sill eat .—Why not leave them out? 

Mr. Dalai. —But there is no knotting that sheets of thicker giiiigea may 
not bo imported within a. very short time. 

Mr. Mather. —Tii tlie month of September the imports of galvanised 
sheets were .oOO ton.s. The corrcspoiiding figure for the previous year was 

no. 

President .—What ivas the jiricer That is tlie all important point. 

Mr. Mather. —Quite. 

J'resident, .Wo had a .statement from the Collector of Customs, TIomhay. 

Aiiparently these things go to Kombay. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

President. —IVe received a statement of prices for the fortnight ending 
October .‘list and he reports in that fortnight ■'>0 tons of galvanised .sheets 
at a c.i.f. price of Us. lf>(3. 

Mr. Mather .—They are very thin sizes. That information would not 
he epmiilete unless you know the gauge. 

Presideut. —Hoiv thin are their gauges? 

Mr. MathcT.~-‘2S and 00 are Uie nominal gauges tt'hic.li thej’ .sre mainly 
offering. The infornialimi that we have from the Bombay market is to the 
effect that they are selling these gauges of 28 and JO at a price below the price 
of imported British sheets of those gange.s—vi’e onrsclve.s at present are not 
making those gauges—not only at a price .somewhat below that, but also in 
addition to that instead of supplying the gauges which they were nominallj' 
offering, they arc actually supplying a little thinner gauge. 

President .—If it is 28 gauge their prico.^ are fixed at a lower level than 
coiTOsixmding British sheets? 
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Mr, Mather. —Yes. 

I’resideiit. —But actually tlic 28 }i;auge may bo 29r' 

jf/'. Mallier .—Y’os, that is our lalovination. 

I‘resideiit .—It you assume Ks. 166 c.i.f. for 28 gauge, would you con¬ 
sider that a very reasonable price? 

Mr. Mather. —it is a fair price for 28 gauge. 

VrexidKal .—It is a good price, mark you,,for plain sheets and not lor 
corrugated sheets. 

Mr. Mulhe'i .—Ye.s. 

Frraide.lit .—Supposing you fix the price of 24 gauge at Its. 140, what 
would you cou.sidcr a reasonable price for 28 gauge? 

Mr. Mather.—na. 183. 

rrmident ,—.Assuming that this is 28 gauge, the price would be Rs. 166 
as against the standard price of Its. 183. 

Mr. Mather. —They are .selling distinctly below the nominal price of 
llritish .sheets of thin gauge. They are reported to be supplying thinner 
gauge.s than the nominal gauge. 1 can’t say tbi.s from my own knowledge 
that they are supplying a thinner gauge than the nominal gauge. 

I'renidenl. —Mr. Mahindra, surely you ought to be able to get us the 
prices ot .liipaiicsc galvanised sliecV-s? 

.III. .Mahindra . I will get the prices for sheets landed in India. 

1‘rexidi‘nt .—1 should like to get from you a statement of prices ot 
galvanised .sheet.s imported from Japan. With regard to the question like 
.lapanese imports, it is rather impoidant that the price.s should be given 
on a iiiotiTlilx- ha.si.s, liecan.se we want to know the progress they make both 
in respect of quantities and prices. It you can give a monthly statemont 
showing both the quantity and price.s, it would be helpful. 

i\/r. Mahindra. —Y’es, we will send you a statement. 

I'rc.ddent .—The suggestion that you make that suitable action may 
he tiikoii under the Safeguarding of iudustrie.s Act in respect of protection 
against Japan, is one which may present difficulties, becairsc iiuder the 
Safeguarding of Tndustries Act, a« you know, the Governiiicnt acts only 
where pinVes are so abnormally low as to endanger the existence of the 
industry. question may arise if .at the prices at which .Japanese sheets arc 
imported into this (•oiintry, you still can earn your works cost, depreciation 
and a small aiiioiiut of prolit, it would be rather difficult to take the line 
that the exi.slence of the iiidii.stry is in danger. 1 am not a legal authority 
on these questions, hut the wording of the .Act seeui.s to me to suggest that 
its iiscfiiliiess, although it is applicable to protected industries, xvill he 
confined to iinproteeted industries. l'’or. if the idea is that the Ssteel industry 
should receive against .lapan sufficient protection not merely to cover 
works cost and depreciation but also a reasonable return on capital, then 
action under the Safeguarding of Industries -Act may not he sufficient. 
That is to say there is no alternative to of! setting duties and that w’ould 
give vise to diffixadt questions such as the Most Favoured Nation Clause. 

Mr. Palal. —Exactly. 

President .—It was all right in the ease of the Cotton industry because 
the imports from other (“ountries are .so small that you can jiut a pre¬ 
ferential duty and get over the Most Favoured Nation Clause. But here 
since Belgium is quite as important a factor as the huitod Kingdom, it is 
r.ather difficult to aiqdy a higher duty calculated on the basis of Japanese 
imports Ihau to Belgiiiiii imports. To my mind the question is full of 
difficulties and personally I do not quite knoxv on what lines the Board 
might suggest a sohUio* for this question assuming we found tliat the 
Japanese imports were a l^erious factor. 

Mr. ])alnl.~- It might become a se.rioiis factor at any moment. 
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L'rnHidenl. -i. think Uio bnst thiiiK for us to do is to let Govermueiit face 
tilt) qiicsliuii ivliuu it arises. 

Mr. T)i.ihil .—Wo aliould tako soiiio stop.s to ward oil' the danger. 

I’rrmiirnt .—Yon can take a<-tioii under the oil .selLiiif; dutie.s provision. 
Jf you take action niuler tlio oil .settiiifr ilntios |irovi,sion, you arc up ugaiiisl 
the Ylo.st Fnvouied .Nation Clansi’. The only way by which yon c;in got ronml 
the Mo.st Favoured Matioii Clause i.s by taking action on the lines ot ibi’ 
Inniei'ial Pieteieiico, becanse»it doesn't oifend the Most .F)ivnnrcd Nation 
Clause. In this case llelgiuin is a very iinportant iniportor ol sheets and 
yon would be lint to the necessity of applving to llelginin a duty wUieb 
is not in the least applicable. 


ilir. Didal-Thai is true. 

1‘ 11 ‘xiilcnt. We may leave this iine.stioii at this so that it may liiid a S4iln- 
tioii tor itself. 'I'Jkmi we eiune on to paiaigrapli 7S whii-li laiises tlie riiiestioii 
of landing chaigi's. Von snggesi. ati aveiage l■.ull^ing charge ol its. d 
We asked various iinportins lioth in Calcutta and Boiiibay to give ns lignveS 
of landing charges. Tn Calcutta Messrs. Jes.so)) and Company have given 
ns tis. 2-18-0 pints i iiov cent, on iinoiee value and Messrs. 1 kdnier, lamnie 
and Company have given ns Rs. 2-18-0 as Fort Ckninnissioiiers charges 
phia one-lonr'th per ceiu. snrebarge on invoice value phi's iiiiixirlrrs clear 
iiig charges of 7\ per cent, of the )>ort ooinmissioners’ charges. As against 
these Calcutta i'lgnres. the almost nnilorm figure that w'e llavt' ris-eived 


li’oin Itoiidiav' is Rs. 21 per ton. Alv own vimv is. .si*tling off one againsl 
the otliof we may accept your Rs. 2-12-0 as a reasonable, figure lor laudiiu'; 


cluirges. 

Mr. Mi’llmr.— T.aiuling charges dilfer at dilforent jiurts. Rs. 2-12-0 
would bo a rcasuiiablo hgtire to take. 

I'ri'.'sldiirt. I think probably you are right. Rs. 2'12-0 is .nliout as good an 
average, as we can think of. 

Mr. Mallicr.- Ve.s. 

I’resiiieid.—As regards this »|Hestioii of e.xtra which was added 
tn the price of Continental liars in the 1926 npiort, yon tell us that 
the Tarill Hoard dues not note the trade (uaclice. i shonUi like to know 
what the trade practice i.s in this matter. What apparently the Tariff RoarvI 
did in 1926 was this. Tlu-y found on an average Conlmental sections were 
2 per cent, less than the declared weight. TlieisT'ore apparently—.1 don’t 
remember now but I (iresunie tlii.s was what baiipeiied—the Board assumed 
that if Rs. 100 was tlie declai-ed price for a ton of bars and the acinal 
consignment represented, say. !'S instead of 100 per emit, in weight, tlieu the 
price ol a ton of bars was .soiaetbing more than Rs. 100. 


Mr. Mdlher.- -That J think was the argument wliidi wa.s followed and I 
should like to make it clear that W'e are not piiitiiig this forward in any 
critieisin of the Board’s treatnient of the snbjoet on the best occasion 
because I think there was sonic confusion ia tlie minds of the witnesses who 
put before the Board lids information. AVe have seen evidence of it more 
recently. To .some extent it has been a dilfieult tiling in getting some of 
the witnesses to realise precisely wliat inrorniation I.s relevant to the consi¬ 
deration which the. Board had in mind. Artnally the position we now find 
to be this. Althou).'!! it may be that bars are rolled 2 per emit. ligliT, tlial 
is to ,say, the weight of one foot length i.s 2 per emit, helow the weight it 
ought to he- wo don t ijnestioii that it is less - ,vei. vve have fiinud out utter a 
positive investigation during the last three or binr years—i.in one oceasion 
wo had to go into it very carefnllv- lliat the weight mentioned in tlie 
invoice as the weight sold to the consumer is tlie actual vvi'igbl and not the 
nominal weight. 


Presideihl .—Please restate that. 


Ail. .\[iilh(r .—For instance, a man buys a ton of bars and be expects 
to get 1,(X)0 feet. If the bars are only 2 per cent, ligbler, then it would 
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take J ,Li2U tVeT to luakc a ion. The |)re.suiii|jiiiiji a liii li woiilil liave justified 
rile lioaid's pi'eviniis hgiiic' was llial Uie man was oiil_v sii|j])lied w ith feel, 

which weiglied 2 per cent. less. What we lind in actual practice is tliat 
tl.e man is sujiplied with i.02l.l icet nf liar's w iiicli is tlie ai trial weight, and 
lie ge.ts the. lieiielit ol that e.sti'a length ol 20 i'eet. 

I-^rCiidcnt. —l.s tills que.sliou conneeted cviili tJie ipicsTinn of rolling 
Ilia I'gin 

Ml. Mitflii'.i'. —To some estent it is. • 

J'lc.M'druif.—1 have .seen a good deal oi relerenee in the papeis that we 
liave received in connection with the questions on thi.s point that wc issued, 
that it IS the practice to speeii.y a rolling margin, eitlier up or down, li 
1 make a eontiact for llie sale ol steel, say, to yoti at so mncli per ton, 
supposing the weight iliat I aetualJ.y deliver to you is less than tin' specilied 
weight hut within the rolling margin, then yon are nut at liherty to refuse 
to take, deliieiy. You liave to lake delivci'.v of it. But then you take deli¬ 
very at a iirice which correspoiids to the weight that \im have actually 
rt'ceived. 

Mr. Maihtr .—i pay for the numher of actual tons T have received. 

I'rc.-iident .—SnpiHising for example the steel that I .■^ent to you instead 
of being 1(K) is only 98, then while you ai'e hound to take delivery, you pay 
only for 98. 

Ml. Matln'r. —That we have ascertained. As a result of the careful 
enquiry which we foiiucl it necessary to tmike three or four years ago, we 
eau say that that is the actual practice. 

f'rr.srdrftf.--Tliereforc if the c.i.f. price is 100 per ton, you jiay only 98 
for the <iuautity received. 

Mr. Mtilhev .—i pay at the rate of Bs. HXl per ton for .siich quantity 
a.s 1 receive. 

Fresideiit. —.Assuming it i.s 2 per cent, le.ss, you pay for the quantity 
that you have received 2 per cent, less than the, price quoted per ton, 

ilir. Maihi'.r. —The total amount of the hill is 2 per cent, kcs.s. What 
actually happens is lliis. A nian Imys lOU tons. When it is louiid that the 
w'cight is 2 per cent, le.ss or 2 tons less, they put the extra 2 tons in. 
'I’hey are anxious to sell KKl tons. Although the buyer could not I'efuse 
delivery on the ground ihat it is lighter hy 2 jier cent., the normal practice 
IS that he gets the extra length. 

l-’vesideh'f. — He gets the specified loot length, I'hm the extra weight. 

Mr. Mulher. —lie gets the specified weight even though it may involve 
extra length. 

Mr. Dahd.- This is the iiraetiee in respei t of (lonlinental bars, ordinary 
angles and rounds. 

I’reMdi’.nt. —He gets the weight that he ha.s paid for. 

Mr. Mather. —T'es. 

rre-'iident. —If the price is Bs. 100 c.i.f., it does not need any adjnst- 
Mieut ? 

Mr. Mather. -'I'hat is so. 

rrr.sident. —What is your j'olliiig margin? 

Mr. Mather .—The rolling margin for British standard maferinl is phix 
and jiiiau.v 2.1 per cent. 

President. —For iiou-staudaid ? 

l\tr. Mather .— It is more or les.s whatever the custom is without serious 
('nni]ilaint. There is no such specitied limit as Huu'o is for tested niaterini, 
hut in actual practice at a lime like the (in'senl when tlte custouu'l' can 
afford to be fussy, the nqji’gin is higher, 

Presideni —We are told in regiiid to Coiilineutal lu'ice it Is about 4 jier 
rent. 
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Mr^ Mather. —Tliafc is very nearly so. 

1‘resideni .— 1 suppose more or less it is right. 

Mr. Mather. —Normally the margin is higher iu the ease oi untested 
('ontinentul materials. 

1‘ii'siileiit .—i iier cent, is about the figure!-' 

Air. Mather .—Yes 

riesidenl .—Uoniing to C^^apte^ Vlll, the first adjastment that you 
diseus.s here is the adjustment on aeeount of freight disadvantage. On rails 
and fi.sliplates you claim the present figure f 

All. Alathrr. —Yo.s. 

rresident. Although actually your disadvantage during the past six or 
sfiven years was a rupee lessf 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

T‘re.iident .—On what ground do you want it to be retained P 

Mr. Mather. —We submit that it i.s subject to variation from time to time 
and that Jls. 8 per ton, to the be.st of our knowledge, was accepted by the 
Railway Board in 192G as being the normal average taking into account the 
reiiuireniunts that they antic-i|)ated. The fact that there is a change does 
nob affect the accuracy of that nornial expectation. Because the order.s fi.ir 
lails have been so icry small, it is not to bo oKpeeted that the weighted 
average would be the same on the abnormally low orders. 

Pre.ndeiit. —Its. 7 is on an average of i!0,(X)0 tons during tlie past six 
or .seven years. The average of the next .seven years is going to be 80,CK)U 
tons, Tlierefoi'o it looks to me that the reduced rate may i-ontinne, 

Mr. Mather .—It would bo liotler if you could give us an extra one 
rupee, 

rre.iidrnt. —You want one rupee more!' 

Afr. Mather. —In the case of rails we are not asking for substantive 
protection. What we a,sk for is that the railways should pay such a price 
at our works as will enable them to got those di.strihuted to the railways 
at that price, 

Vmiiileht. —The price that matters to you is f.o,r, Tatanagar, 

Mr, Mather. —The lower i,$ this figure, the highei- it will be f,o,r, 
Tatanagar, Of course, this is a special case. It is not a material on which 
wo are asking for substantive ju-otcotion. Here our fair selling price is 
lower than irni>qrt price. We have no interest in cither Its, 7 or iis, 8, 

I're.iidr.nl .—If the agieomeiit were continued on the picscni basis then 
the question of freight does not come iiitsi the question at all, 

Mr. Mather. —It we continued on the present basis including the exi.sting 
[U-ice, that would happen. 

President .—What I moan is this. Supposing the agreement was made 
on the ba.sis of whatever is a fair price f.o.r, Tatanagar, then the (Question 
doe.s not arise r 

Mr. Mather. —It would in fixing what is a fair price to ns at Tatanagar. 

President. —In that case, the freight is borne by the railways. 

Mr\ Mather. —Yes. Naturally the railways will want to have the 
materials at no greater cost than the imported material. 

Prr.'iident. —Supposing the margin between the import price and your 
price is a considerable factor? 

Mr. Mather. —Then, we will begin to touch <m the method of fixing the 
price. 

President.- 1 am afraid wo will. On sleepers the disadvantage is Rs. 10. 
I have no comments at all to make on that. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 
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Fresidcni .—Now coming to tlio thorny question of imposing protective 
duties on semi-fiiiislied materials, you ask Iqr a duty of lls. 25, of which 
Us. 13 IS real proteetiou and about Us. 12 is the freight disadvantage f 

M.I. ilutlitf. —Ves, 

fresidenl -—Vou want this duty to be applied to semi-finished materials 
of all sorts I- 

Mr. MaLktr. —Yes. 

L'midtiil .—Supposing we allowed you a duty of Us. 20 on billets half of 
winch l eprcscnls the J leiglit to ilisiaut parts, wouhl not that w ork as a very 
severe hardship to ru-rolling nulls in tliose areasi" 

Mr, Mulher .—It would put the priee up to them; that is true. On the 
other hand, of course, we sliould other.wise be getting less than our nett fair 
soiling prices for the supplies which we send to distant areas. 

I'muiciri .—The two biggo-st mauuiacturing coiitre.s in India are the two 
big ports—liombay and Caleiitta. The development of auxilliary industries 
and sub.sidiiuy industries—1 am not saying in compietition with you neces¬ 
sarily—IS likely to take place more in Uoiiibay and Calcutta than in any 
oilier ceiilres that I can iluiik ol and in the places wlieio tlie re-volliii”; 
industry protierly so called is likely to develop most, a duly calculated on 
LIUS basis Would work with the severest hardsliiij. 

Ml'. Miilhcr .—So far a.s Boinbay in eoucerned, our freight disadvantage 
is Us. io tier ton. 

Preiidant. —J,eave out Itonibay. Take Culeiitta. Calcutta is the biggest 
centre for this type of iiidiistiw and it .seems to me that if there is any 
likelihood of a rc-rolluig iiidiisuy develo|)ing on a really satisfactory basis 
and on a substantial scale, it would be round about here and it is in thi.s 
area that your duty would throw the heiivie.st burden. 

Mr. Maihr.r .—When we liist licard of deiiiiilc proposals ior the cstilblish- 
niont ol a re-rolling industry working on billets, tliey were in connection 
with the question oi siarting a mill in isoutherii India and not in Calcutta. 
It is difficult for us lo .say how the balance would work out. 

rrutiident.-- Let US come down to concrete cases. There is at present a 
rc-rolling mill started by Messrs. Henry ■Williams;' 

Mr. Maihcr. —Yes. 

Presideni .—As iar a.s 1 uiidcr.staud, they are mainly concerned with the 
manufacture of railway materials. I think that the kinds of bars that they 
w'aiit to ToU from biliets are bar.s veiiuircd for railway materials and if n 
duty of Rs. 25 is levied on billots, then it .seems to me that it is going to 
place on tlie rc-rolling mill oi that kind a burden wliicli it w'onld be rather 
ddiicult to justify. 

Mr. Mather. —In a case like that, it this mill were to confine itself to re- 
rolling materials which we arc not rolling wo are quite prepared, as we 
have indicated before, to sell billets at our fair selling price—at a price 
which will leave us a nett price f.o.r. Tatunagar which would not then be 
influenced by the duty. 

Frcridcnt .—You know in our re))ort wo estimate a fair selling price for 
your semi-hnished material f.o.r. Tatanagar. At that price you would be 
prepared to sell scmi-fiiiisficd materials to re-rolling mills like Messrs. 
Henry Williams’ which are concerned in the niamifactiire of stool products 
which do not come in competition with your production? 

Mr. Mather- Y'es, so far as they confine themselves to those products. 

President. —Do you want them lo confine themselves 100 per cent.? 

Mr. Mather. —T think our altitude in a case like that would he that they 
must con£ne themselves so far as they are taking our billots to the rolling 
of sections wdiich we do nrit roll. 

President. _T understand according to the practice in other countries 

whore you have re-rolling mills which manufacture special class of sectione, 
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UL'Ciitiioiially il' there is a shortage in the demand for the kind of special 
scelions that .you roll il may be ii('(a>ssary I’oi’ you iu order to find an 
outlet tor your produets to sell some of them iu the i'orm of ordinary 
seclioiis in small (ptanlities tvliieh the, larger works may not he in a position 
at tiie time to suppl.y. 

Mr. Mdfhcr. —Ma.v I. suhniit that this i.s a very inii)ortaiit question in 
I'onneetion with this oiquii.v; it has bee,n an important question in other 
coiinlries. It Is very inijiorliknt in Ihe f'luted Kingdom, this ipiestion 
wheilier tiie proteetivo duties should he ajiplied at the same rate on semi- 
i'lnished luatcrials whieh have been imported into the United Kingdom as 
for iiiiished steel, and alter consideralih- discussion the same duty nas put 
on ,semi-finishod materials, and the re-rollers had k) fac-e thal position. 

Mr. TF,7r.s.-*-Tho.se ro^i'oUers are not eonliniiio themselves to the prodiu - 
lion ot materials whieh are not produced by file people who make billets-' 

Mr. .Mather. Tliey are baying liillets a1 a |iriee whicb will be in accord 
auce with the duty. 

il/r. ll’i/r.s.—They are left in a po.sitioii to eorapele with people who 
make billets, 

Mr. Mnilii'r .—That is a matter for the suppliers of hilh-ls. 

Vre.^tti(dit .—Supposing \ou have a dut.\' ol .'l-'t', per cent., ivltich is llie dut,\' 
in the nuited Kiugdiun holh on billets and on finished steel, ami pieoplo 
who get their liillets at a price eorrespoudiiig to the duty of 8Ti per cent, 
arc able to compete, in regard to theiv products with the works which produce 
both their hiliets and steel products; this implies, T take it, that the cost 
of conver.sion on these re-rolliiig mills must be le.ssi' 

Mr. Mather .—There arc many coinidiealions which enter into the. coni' 
parison. The point I want to bring to the Board’s notice is that the qnes- 
lloii of the levying of protective diilles iiii semi filli.shed products lias lieeii 
brought up in the United Kiiygdoui and il lias been di'cided to levy tlieso 
duties. 

Presidenl .—The position now is that in the United Kingdom after 
eonsiderablc diseussion the.v have adoptiel the principle of levying the same 
rate of duty on finished and semi-finished steel and yon are ipiite sure that 
the conditions are the .same in thal respect in the United Kingdom and 
India? 

Mr. Mather .—Not the suiiie. 

President. —Do .you or do you not agree that there is mom in LhLs 
country for the devuslo|>nient of reall.v satisfactory le-rolliiig mills and that, 
tlie development of it should be oncoura.ged P 

Mr. Mather.— if yini say really satisfactory. 

I'rc.ihlent .—Ts tliero room in thi.s eountrv for T.he development of a re- 
rolliiig iiulustiy like Ale.ssrs. TTenry TVillianis'? 

Mr. Mather.-Fov railway materials yes. 

Preeidert .—Messrs. Tiulra Singh’s wuiks? 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

Pre.sidrnt .—For .similar works there i.s room, is it not so? 

Mr. Mather. T doubt whether there is room for any more. 

Pre.tident.- Messrs. Henry Williams liave a rc-rolliug mill which i.s 
designed for the produefioii of railway malerials which you do hot make. 
You are proposing a dnt.v which iiivoKes pr.acticaily the whole, of the freight 
to a distant port like Madras or Boiiihay. Industries of this kind find 
it rather difficult to compete with products manufactured hv similar works 
iu other countries and is it fair that this extra disadvanlage of T?,s. 12 
shunld he thrown iijion an industry like 7\fessr.s. Henry Williams when they 
are struggling to keep theiiiselve.s alive a.s ,vou are doing? 

Mr. Mather^ —We do not propose to ]>u) that cxti;a hiirden to the extent 
to which tlvey arc rolling these railway materials. 
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T'n’.sidriiK —IF they ronfiiie thoinsch'oo IhiihIifcI jikI’ cent, to railway 
materials tlioti you would supply tlieui with their hilleis at the fair .selliiifj; 
|)rico f.o.r. Tataiiajjar? 

Mr. iUut/ie/-.—Yes. 

I'rcsidrnf. —What is the iwreontage you rvould allow for the inaiiufacture 
oi ordinary seotion.s in tile course of their operatioirs.'’ 

Air. DaM .—So long aa there is not siiflieie.nt demand as it happens at 
the |)lesent nionicnt, lor any adilitional inateriSl, to the extent to wliicli they 
inanul'actnre such material they will be conipeting with us. >rr. Mahindra 
will tell you what is actually ha|)pening even in such a short time with 
regard to the coi'y small amount of hillets which they have taken from 
ns. 

Mr. Miilihuhd. —The position is this; if they have a very .small tonnage 
to put on the market the, tendency is for them to cut into the market, 
put that material in the Imzar at a lower price and tlni.s distni'h the entire 
sail' of liars hy the Steel ( oiiipaiiy wliicli atfecls ilie iielt realisations. 

1‘rcsident. —Me.ssr.s. Henrv Williams you know definitely are not in a 
position to roll anything be.side.s definite speeifie standards; is it reall.v 
ncces.snry to drop your realisations to that e.xteiit? Ts it not like imports 
from a country like .Tii))anP Von know iirecisely tbeir limits. 

Mr. Mnhiiidra. —What does happen i.s that it upsets the market. 

Prruuli'.nl. —Because you are easily liable to he iiii.set! 

Mr. Mahiiidrii The way wr look at it i.s thi.s. ft Messrs, ideiiry 
Williams go out in the inarkol and say “ we will supply you hars o.xaetly 
the same as rolled hy the Steel Comiiany at soniewdiat heiow the Steel 
Company's pi ice ' . ii ha.--, a temleinv Vo hold away the dealers lioiii us. 

Prnaidrnt. —Supiioso they agree to roll ordinary sections and supply at 
the same price as you doP 

Mr. T)rilal. —As it is, we have to study the psycliology of the mai'kct; 
for the .sake of a small tonnage pul on the market the .sale of a very large 
lonnnge is unnecessarily prejndieed and for the litrli- lieiiefil: that I hoy will 
derive we will .sniTer a very great loss. That is onr own oxperielloe 
throughout all the markets. We are merely trying to safeguard ourselves 
in that respect, otherwise we are ciuite pepared to give them the billets 
for .such materials as we are not Interested in at a fair price. 

Pre-'iidenl .—Is it n fair condition to impose upon re-rollers like Messrs, 
lleiirj' ‘Williams that tliey should not under any eireiimstanees sell sections 
w hich you sell ? 

Mr. Dahl .—It seems to us fair because if they really reciuire these billets 
for rolling railway materials there i.s no rea.son why they should jiot eoiifiiie 
themselves to that. 

PrrMdrnf.—In the course of their business they would be compelled 
occasionally to sell oi-iiinarv sections foi- which provision slioiihl be madeP 

Mr. Dalnl .—We have had somewhat similar experience with regard to 
sheet bars which we sold to the Tinplate (kmi[iany to make sheets and it 
has not been a partienlarly happy expeiionco. 

Frr-vdrni. —Don’t bring in that ease heransp it is entirely different. 

Mr. Dalnl. —The tinplate sheets were sold in eompetition with onr sheets. 

Prr<!!dr!if.- It is not part of ordinary hnsiness of the Tinplate Companv 
to make gahanised sheets. What f suggest i.s tlnit in thi' case of rinrolling 
mills which make special products in this country it is inevitable in the 
ordinary course of business that they would roll a certain ipiantity of ordi¬ 
nary sections, 

Mr. Drdnl. —Tn that lase the only thing to do is to restrict this really 
to occasions w’hen it is net’ossary, to a verv small jiercnntage and if that is 
to hap))cii I do nol see Why they should not hny onr hillets at the tnll 
price. 
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Presidcnf. —Whut do you mean by full price? You mean corresponding 
to the duty? 

Mr. l)alal.~Yes. 

rrcsidv-nf .—In ndiat form would you put Iho agreement in that ease? 
^<)U ai'iive ar a cerlain peiceTitage ol vailway iiialej'ials, these specialised 
prodm'ts, and a eerlQin ])er(rentage of ordinary seetioiis. Assuming tlieir 
lequiTcnicnt ill llie year is about lU.IMJt) tons, you pul llie perecjitage ol 
■sales at 90 per cent, and ICUper cent. Then 90 per cent, of their reip’lre- 
iiieiits of billets would he sold at a fair selliii.g price and 10 per cent, at 
ordinary market price. That is the po.siliou? 

Mr. J)aUil .—There .should be a further proviso that they would not sell 
at any price^bolow oni's. 

Prr.tiule.nl .—That give.s us a fair bases tor diseitssion, 

Mr. Mather. —There, will be no dilbciilty in making arrangoinents pro¬ 
vided the tonnage is small to allow these to rnmo on the market at an 
agreed price which will not n|).set onr price. 

rn‘.‘ilde>it .—1 should like to have this discussed with Messrs. Henry 
W'illiams wlieti they coiiie up and it iieee.ssary we may have Jurther discussions 
with ,vou. They have bought eoiisiderahle <|iiaiitities of billets Irom you? 

Mr. ^tdh infjr(.i .—They made a eoiilrael for 1 .bOO tons aliout seven months 
ago aiul during the whole of tlial pmiod they eoiilil only take d*20 tons. 

f-'iT'ii/caf.—What was the iliflieullv ? 

Mr. Mahhul rri .—They did not give any specification. 

President .—T should like to read a paragraph of their reprosentation to 
us on the subject; The Tata Tron and Steel Company Limited fixed with 
us a contract earlier this year (referred to elsewhere) for a largo parcel of 
billets for the ri' rolling of stt'cl Tai>ev Keys. Kivet Bars and yarions special 
setd.ions. They have recently attempted to avoid completion of this etuitract 
by an interpretation of one phrase in the contract in a manner which we 
do not aecefit and have held n]> further supplies ”. 1 should like to have 
an exfilanation of the I'lositioii. 

Mr. Mnh i nil rn .—The position is this: Some seven jiionths ago Afessrs. 
Heni’V Williams entered into a eontrnet with ns for the supply of 1.500 tons 
of tested billets at Tts. 71 n ton delivered at their works. During tlie whole 
period of six months they took only 220 tons. Within 10 or 12 (lays of the 
expiry of the six months they put in speeificalions for the balance tonnage 
and they cxp(5rted ns to supply. They did have a provision in the contract 
that we should supply at any time they liked. I wrote and told them that 
the supply of the halanee within 10 nr 12 days will not be possible and that 
tho order may he eaneelled and the contract renewed on the same basis 
again and thus regularise tbo business. This was not an attempt to avoid 
as we can definitely prove 'rom the rorrespomh’nc<>. That was not our 
attitude. 

Pre.fiidemi .—They them say: “ Tatas quoted Bs. 75 f.o.r. Calcutta for 
April 1905 for .a large p:irec). The eonliaiet was idtiniatel.v fixed for 1,500 
tons at I!s. 71 |iei' ton f.o.r. Slialimar: hut they attempited to eaneel 
1,000 tons out of this quantity the price of imported billets having risen 
recently ”. 

Mr. Mnh indrn .— As 1 said, we have written to them to renew the contract 
in order to regularise the business and we will supply it during the period. 

Presidenl .—Xow that you have heard this statement could you put in 
a staleiiiont stating the Company’s position heean.se T should like to have 
something in writing when 1 examine their representatives. 

Mr. Mnh'indrn. —Yes. -.May T submit that there was no necessity for 
tbeni to bring this matter up in the representati#n beeniise it is a common 
everyday business, ff tliey are right Ihey can ^Hways enforce the terms of 
the contract. 
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Presideni. —Special difficulties of this kind I do not say do not necessarily 
occur, hut they arc- likely to occur where there is only one Steel industry 
in the country. 

Mr. Dalai. —I may slate that when this particular difficulty arose, Mr. 
Mahindra consulted ulc and alter discussion 1 told him that although this 
.should he regularised, it was not a contract which wo could set aside and 
that we should supply hillets to them though they were not taken within 
the time. , 

Prasidriil .—That is the sort of attitude which 1 should like the Company 
to take in matters of this kind. You arc in a position of very special 
responsibility. 

Ml. J)aUil. —Quito. \Vc have been doing .so. That is ^exactly what 
happened. 

President. —Messrs. Henry Williams say; “Messrs. Tata Iron and Steel 
Comiianv state' in their representation that an economical sale price for 
billet is T?s. 70 per ton f.o.r. Tatanagar. This price would probably enable 
us to compete in this market and capture practically the whole of it with 
their billet. At the present time they refuse to .sell billet at this price with 
the result that practically all these materials arc imported from the 
Continent ”. 

Mr. Dalai. —That is not a correct statement, because they have never 
diseu.ssed any proposal and we have never given any refusal of that kind. 

Mr. Mather. —Tn tact the actual transanetion was made at Rs. 08 f.o.r. 
Tatanagar as against lls. 70. 

Mr. Dalai.- -.Kiid that is for tested material. They got the transaction 
through by representitig io me tlial they could get materials from the 
Continent as good a.s the British .standard materials at the price and on 
that nnderstaudiug 1 eoneluded this conti’aet h>r testctl niatei’ial with them 
at this firiee : (t is lor you to judge whether thiit statement is correct. 

President. —T shovdd like you to give tis a full statement of the position 
in writing. 

Mr. Dalai. —Yo.s. 

President. —There is the other riue.stion of the supply of billets to the 
Indian Steel Wire Products. What stage have negotiations for an agree¬ 
ment reached? Tn the first place is there an agreement? 

Mr. Dalai. —There is no concluded agreement. 

l-’n xiih'iil, —H is |irovMi-"d to come to an agreemeut !' 

Mr. Dalai. —It is certainly onr intention to (;ome to an agreement, but 
there are some points of difference with regard to certain clauses of the 
agrooment. 

President .—You sent us .soim' time ago a draft agreement? 

Mr. Dalai .—Yes. 

Pirxitli'iil. Wliicl’ is still under consideration? 

Mr. Dalai. _AT's. we had one meeting with Mr. India Singh and there 

are certain elanses in the agreement to which they have raised objection. 

Presideni. —The two most iiuportaiit matters under this agreement as 
far as we are concerned are first the price and secondly llic kind of sections 
which they are to roll. As far as price is concerned, the provision in the 
draft agreement, is that more oi* less agreed to? 

Mr. Dalai. —So far as the price is concerned, there is no dispute; only 
.mahout the freight. 

President .—Y’ou mean the <(uestioii whether the [irice should he put up. 

.Mr. Dalai .—That is ii matter in dispute. 

Presidenr. —Otherwise reaving alone these new freights the price is to 
he Rs. GO fier ton for the first two years and a minimum of Rs. 70 for the 
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rest of tho periodj that is to say the import price subject to a minimum 
of Rs. 70. 

Mr. Mnihtvr .—Import pivice only on the ba.sis ot the old duty. The pji'O- 
teetivo duty rvill not all'cct that. 

I’j-e.Hiilfiit .—The import price is ealeiilatetl on llie 12i tier cent, duryf 

df/'. Mathiii'. —Yes. Wo have made that clear to Mr. indra Singh ami 
he is agreeable to that. 

I'l c.aidokt. —The freight cpteslion is still under di.seussion t 

Mr. Matli.er. Yes. 

Prii-ridKiil .—What about the kind of sections to be rolledf What is the 
position? 

dfr. Mather .—There is a difference of opinion, 

PiK.sident. —What pieeisely is the difference of opinionf 

Mr. J)alcd. —'I'ho'y rrant to roil all kinds of sections. 

Froiideh.t .—All kinds of small seotions under half inch. 

M r. Dalai. —Yes. 

trc.s'idr.iii. —Ik'hat do you want them to lonfiue themseU'es to? 

Mr. Mather .—They will eoulinc tbont'clves to under ,j inch rounds and 
squares. They want to roll small angles and rounds and practically any 
material which is within the capacity of their mill. 

Preskhnt .—You U'ant them to con fine themselves to ronnds and squares. 

Mr. Mather,- .dbout 4 years ago in the earlier stages of working out 
tho scheme, we offered that we would siipiply hillels tor the rolling of rounds 
under half inch only and they replied aeceptiiig that sjieeilii-ally and repeated 
the sizes in tlioir letters to us and said that they didn’t want to roll any¬ 
thing e.'tcept rounds under half inch. That was the uiiderstamliiig until 
practically at the last moment when the.v have disagreed. 

Pre.‘<idt'nt .—.At the time \iheri we made our last enquiry in regard to 
wire and wire nails, the (|uestion of rod mill was considered and besides wire 
rod it was then definitely anticipated that various lighter sections would 
he rolled. 

ilfr. Mathi'T. —They cnii roll .small .squares. We take no objection to 
that. 

I'renideni .—Whatever the previous coriespondenee on the siihject was, 
tlie impression that 1 foruiod during the enquiry us the result of listening 
to tho evidence of your Company and of the Steel Wire .Rrixlucts is that at 
least diu'ing the peiiod of inoteetion the .^teol Company winild have no ob- 
iri'liiin tri the Steel Wire l’ro<luct.s rolling smaller s('ctloiis sniijeet practically 
1(1 no resti'ietion, 

Mr. Math cr. —'I’lie impression at tlmt time was that they wanted to roll 
ronnds and srniaiv's, W<' rlidn’t wish (Ik'M and we do not wish now that 
they should confine tla-mselves spccificalfy to this limitation, that is to rounds 
only. We have no objection to their rolling sr|uarps. 

Freaidr.nt .—In the draft agreement you wan; them to confine thcjnsolves 
to rounds? 

Mr. Mather.—Ycfi. 

Trrn'idi'iil .—You are prepared to revise that draft agreernontP 

Mr. Mntln’r.—Ye.R. 

Frr.'iidi’nt .—lii w-hnt direction? 

Hfr. Mather. —'rhex- m.ay loll squares. They may roll small angles ixrovid- 
ed that, if wc gave them notice that we want at any time to roll angles 
in oiir (nvn plant, they will cease rolling. 

Fr/'.iid'nit .—'I'hat is rather a difficult condition 

Mr. T)<d(d .—If you would ohligix us as there are several matters in 
dispute hetxveen Mr. Iiidra Singh and ourselves with regard fo the various 
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clauses of the contraf^t by iiifoniially arbitratinff, we on our side would bo 
(juitc prepared to abide by wbulever 5 'ou mif;hfc say. 

I'resident .—It i.s rather a heavy re.sponsibility for the Tariff Doard. 

Mr. Dulal. —iSot as a Hoard. 

Fre.^ident. —I sliould not like to say that the Tariff Board would arbi¬ 
trate ou a iiiattor of this kind. AVe shall certainly try by discussion with 
you and tli(‘ Steel Wire Brodiict.s to clear np the po.sitiou. 

Mr. Vahd. —Ves. * 

President. —And see whore each party stands exactly. 

Mr. JhtlaL —Thank you very much. 

Frtt.'iidc.nt .—The reproseiitatives of the Steel Wire Products are appeap 
ino before the Board next week and we .shall know their point ftf view, 
should like to know preeiscly what the position is at present. You are 
prepared to let them I'oll not merely rounds, bars, but also s(piarps and 
angles subject to the provision tb.at if at any time in future the Steel (lom- 
pany decided to roll any of these .sections ex(-ept rounds, bars, then they 
must cease making them. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

President. —To which they have not agreed. 

Mr. Mather. —AVe originally suggested 6 months. They suggested two 
years and wo replied one year as a sort of compromise. 

Fresideiif .—Supposing a restriction of the kind was ini|)osed on them, 
would they still find siilficiout outlet for their productsF They claim that 
their rod mill can make altogether .fo.OOO tons in a year. Supposing you 
took 15,tKXl tons out of it for wire rod, you may get a total outyoit of .'iO.fH.lO 
tons. You must remember the market on (ho Calcutta side. As a praethud 
proposition 1 doubt it the Steel AVii-e Producus can do anything nioro in the 
wav of wire rod. 

Mr. Maiher. —1 am not sufficiently familiar with the details of the prob¬ 
lem" as to be able to suggest an alternative figure. Bearing in mind that 
they are already producing (piite a con.sidcrable tonnage of wire nails, that 
the' import of vvire nails is still fairly on a largo scale and that the import 
of wire is also moderately large, 1 should have e.xpected to see that the 
figure would he higher, 1 cannot put it any further than that, heeau^, 
as T said, T have not made a specially detailed study of the matter. The 
imports of wire nails are still at the rate of ll,.3f.M) tons a year—that is in 
addition to the quantity which they arc already making. 

President.—On the basis of the lignres of UW2-33 I fix the total consiiinp- 
tiou of wire other than feiiciiig win- and wire nails, taking imports and the 
Indian [iroductioii, at a ligurc of 28,f<.3() tons. 

Mr. Mather. —.Something slioukl he added for fencing wire iiresumably, 
thaC being the commonest and the easiest form of wire to make. 
resident.. —Bet us put it at ,10.(KX) Ions. 

ilfr. Muffler.—I should put it higher than that. 

President.—Plov,- mneh is fencing wire in 1932-33? 

Mr. Math.e.r.—4:,rM) tons. 

President. _That comes to a little over 32,000, Let us put it at .30,000 

tons. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

President. —That includes Rangoon, Karachi, Bombay and Madras. Tf 
vou take the Bengal market wlii<di is )>ractically tlie only market of which 
they can be certain, 1 personally doubt if you can go beyond 15,000 tons of 
rod. 

Mr. Mather. T agree witl»you to this extent, that I would not suggest 
that in the first few’ years they w<mUd get, say, 80 per cent, of the total 
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Indian demand in tlio way we have succeeded in doiuf;; with bars and etber 
products, but 1 should have expected them to ho able to get about tw'o- 
thirds oi that. 

PiKnident. —1 rather doubt whether tludr wire plant can absorb more 
than I'ijtXX) tons oI rod. 

Mr. M(xHier.— Jt is neither difficult nor exiiensivo to extend the wire 
plant. 

Vresidcut. —Assuniing ipr the jnoment that tln'y cannot either produce 
or dispo.so of wire and wire nails corre.sponding to more than 15,000 tons 
of wire rod, that leaven them with a surplus capacity of 30,000 tons. If 
that was the positioji, would the kind of restriction that you are contem¬ 
plating impede them unduly? 

Mr. MdHitr. —'I’he importation of non-proLected bars was 47,0CXj tons. 

J‘i(’.vi(lnit. —Supposing squares and rounds are ruled out? 

Mr. Muthf.r .—1 am speaking only of bars. 

rre.ndeid .—What does the term “bar” mean in this connection? Hoes 
it inclnde rods, squares, hexagons, Hats, everything except angles? 

-liv. Mdlhi'r. Ve.s, excefit angles, beams and .so on. 

Pre..sidrnt. —Would you allow them to roll special .shapes? 

Mr. Mather.- If they want to roll some sections—I mentioned angles to 
which they agrce<l the other day— W(> are tnepared to let them roll under 
the restriction that we have [)ropos(!d. They can roll window frame sections 
if they want to develop that hnsiiies.s. 

Mr. Dahd.—'W'a are prepared to allow them to roll anything except 
flats subject to a year's notice. 

President.—Thei kind of flats that they use for cart tyres, that is 
l)rotecled. 

Mr. Mather. —That comes within onr range of manufacture. 

Pre.'iident .—'What is the main n.so of thc.'c smaller flats? 

Mr. Malheur. —I don’t think it is much imported at present. 

President .—'Vou are prepared to let them roll iu small sections except 
flats ? 

Mr. Dalai. —Subject to a year's notice if wo want to roll them. 

President .—In your evidence in the last enquiry T rather thought you 
said that whatever may he the terms of the formal agreement, the Steel 
Company would, at any rate within the period of protection, not undertake 
the nianuractnre ol ariv articles which were likely to resiriei tljc outlet for 
the Indian Steel Wire Products. T rather gathered that was the position 
although the Steel Company made it perfeelly clear that they would preserve 
a free hand in the matter. That is to say they would not commit them¬ 
selves to anv formal agreement, hut they said that as far .as they could see 
tliey would not nridei take the niannlactiire of any articles during the ])eriod 
of protection. 

Mr. Mather .—We should not ho likely to undej’take. I think that is 
still the position. We still have no reason to participate. On the other 
Innul we are rather an.ximis mrt to commit ourselves to letting one comptany 
absorb a higger area op the steel business than they are likely to he able 
to control effectively in the future and thereby shut nut other people—whether 
ourselves or some other subsidiary eoneern—w'bo migbt be able to cope with 
that particular part elTectively. 

I'lesiden I.- The wire and wire nail iiulnstrv is in a very special posi¬ 
tion :uid it 1ms a long hi.story. The T.e,gislalnre was persiuuleil on onr 
recommendation to rhwerninent to givm temporary protection to this 
industry on the uiidei'standing that this rod mill would be installed and tbe 
whole iiossibility of a rod mill being economically worked wws dependent 
on Ibo rod mill being able to undertake seetic^s other than li'ire rod. 

Mr. Mather .—\cs. 
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Vrtmdunt. —Having given tliera protection on that basis and liaving got 
them committed to that undertaking, 1, at any rate, foci—i have been con¬ 
nected with this question since the beginning -wo are rather in a special 
position of responsibility. 

Mr. Mather .—Wo feel that too. 

Vre.sident .—If in the course of negotiations between you and the Steel 
Wire Products there was any serious danger of the industry being unduly 
handicapped, it would be in my opinion a most unfortunate development. 

Mr. Dalai .—There is no such development. In all these matter.s wo shall 
he subject to your advice. 

yreii'ident. it is very kind of you to say so. Tlr. Dalai, before T leave 
thf* subject of re-rf>lling iiiills, tiiere is one point regarding Messrs. Henry 
Williams that I want to have <-leared up if possible. Yon .suggest that it 
might be possible to reach a working uriangomciit under which billets wliuii 
Mos.srs. Henry Williams require for the manufacture of railway materials 
may be suppiieil at your fair selling price and the billets required lor 
ordinary sections would be supplied at the ordinaiy market price. The point 
that i want to hai'e clearerl up is this. I take it that you agree that ii 
they I'olled some ordinary sections not for the pm'iMise oi placing them as 
such on the, market but keeping thmii in stock for the piirpn.so of cont'crting 
them eventually into railway materials, in that case your iindertaking to 
supply billets at a fair .selling price would apply, that is to say you want 
the ordinary market price only on such billets a.s are utilised for the manu¬ 
facture of ordinary sections which are placed on the market as .such.-' 

Mr. Mather. That is right. 

rre-fidr.iit. —Since 1 discus.sed with yon thi.s morning wo have received a 
paper from the .Tudiaii Steel tVire Vroducts in which they tell us that the 
clauses in Che draft .agreement to which they take exception are (i) clau.se 
2 in which the Steel Company have reduced their supply of billets to 
30,000 tons a year and (iii other clauses which relate to the increased 
freight and the classes of sections. Apparently that is also a point at 
issue. 

s\Ir. Dalai. -That c.an bo easily settled. 

1‘ren'uU'nt. You will bo able to meet their point of view? 

Mr. Dalai .—I think so with your a<lviee. 

President.-AVli-db precii.sely is the disagreement at present on that? 

Mr. Dalai.—\X(i have stated 2,500 tons a month. They say that their 
capaeity is large]-. If their capacity is larger, I don’t think that there will 
bo any particular dilhculty in increasing our supply of billets. 

President.- -You have sufficient surplus capacity to supply them? 

Mr. Dalai. Yes, .so far Jis they are concerned. They arc in the, field 
before others. 

President .—Tn case you find it nccc.ss.ary to roll .snndler sections of the 
kind which ai'e now unprotected on what mill do you propose to h;ivo them 
rolled? 

Mr. 'Mather. are not anlici))ating thid, we shall roll them during 

these few voars on any mill which wc .now have. That is why wo are quite 
willing to let them roll snhiect to notice. We have told them that there 
are no ida-nts on which we can roll them and tli;it it is not at all probable 
that we would gixe thmn that notice in the course of five ycius. We don't 
wish in the, mattei- of i-olling of .any piirtieular kind of pioihict, to he tied 
\i|i indeli-nitely to any linn whi<.-h. as Itir as we eiin judge, inay not he so 
sufficiently well equipi>ed as to be aide to covei- that gi-uund, in addition to 
tb(] ground whicb is alrea<4- covered by agreement, at all fully. It niignr 
present some ftbers, wbetber it is our own firm or somehedy 'rum doing 

similar work in the re-rolling -field 
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rresident .—You want to liccj) a I'roo hand? 

Mr. J)alal.—It is possible for us to roll them but wo do not contenipUite 
rolling them on our present mills. 

Prcsulcfit. It is simply formal. You w'aiit to keep your hands free so 
far as this matter is concerned. 

Mr, lyalal. —Yes. 

Fre.sideid. Xot that, you have any serious intention of rollint' those 
sections? • 

Mr. 7>ulo7.~ No. 

Preddr.ni. —Tn regard to that point, it occurred to me that you have 
.also m.ade a- proposal that the protetdive duty should be aiipHcablo to all 
unprotected*classcs of bars. 

Mr. Mother. Yes. 

Freddent. —Hut T inesuine you liave made that proposal not becau.se 
you have any intontioii of manufacturing them hul that the existetute ol 
that section is likely to .stop evasion. 

Mr. Urodher .—That of course is the part which most directly concerns ns. 
Hut if the protective duty on bars, whatever it is, Ls made applicable to all 
sizi^s an<l shapes of bars, the (piestion of eva.sion is avoided. It has cau.scd 
difficulties in the past. We felt that it would be accepted as more reasonable 
that wo should make, that pioposal knowing that the great bulk, at any 
rate, of the sizes of bar.s which we are not yet rolling will be made out of 
our billets on the mill of Sirdar India Singh and therefore we have an 
interest that there should be an adequate market for .such products. 

Fresiderii. —T now- come to paragraph 83 which deals with t.ho fpicstion 
of freight diandvautage on semi.s which you want to have fixed at H.s. 12 a 
ton, that is with reference to re-rolling mills which have been started at 
porks. We have discussed that question and it is not necessary to raise it 
any further. We come to the question of these other adjustments on rails, 
fpsliplates, sleepers and .semi.s. The only adjii.stment that you ask for is in 
respect of freight disadvantage. It is on sections, bars, pdates and sheets 
that the.se other adjnstinonts are required. I have heeu trying to summarise 
the claims that you make In respect, of thc.se other ad.iustmeuts. On tested 
steel of those classe.s, the adjustments suggested are cash discount 1 per cent., 
merchants’ commission 1 per cent,, and miscellaneous claim ■,'i per cent. No 
other ndjnstmont is asked for in respect of tested steel. Tt comes to 27 
per cent. 

Mr. Mother. Yes, on the specified adjustments. 

Fresident.- —These misee.llanoous claims. T understand, cover things like 
delay in delivery, losses in transit, errors in loading, etc. 

Mr, Mather. —Yes, and sometimes wrong hooking. 

Fresident. —On untested steel the adjustments required are cash discount 
I per cent., merchants’ coiinnission I per cent., deferred rebate Its. 1,1 per 
ton and miscellaneous claims \ per cent., non-standard and defective 
m.aterial 1 per cent., and had debts per cent., giving a total of 2J per cent. 
jthi.s Rs. per ton. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

Fresident. These are in addition to the R.ales Department expenses which 
are included in your estimated works cost? 

Mr. Mother. —Yes. 

Fresident. —T have heen trying to comjiare the.se figures which yOu have 
.suggested with the actuals for 1932-33 as given in Statements 27 and 28 
On tested steel, taking the total of these adjustments for 1932 .33, the averaeo 
on strnotnrals is .3'2, on bars 3-fj, plates 1-4 .and black sheets nil. As 
against that, the claim that you have made is on strnctnrals 2-4. That is 
applying this percentage to the fair selling price as given on page 27 of 
yonr representation. Is that correct? 
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Mr, Mather. —Yes. 

President, —We apply these percentages to the fair selling i>rices. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

President. —Applying these percentages applicable to tested steel, we get 
on siriictinnls 2-4 against an actual of 3-2, on bai’s 2-4 against 3’6, on 
plates 2"5 against I't and on black sheets 3‘1 against nil. As far as i)lates 
are ooncerned, your explanation is that the agtual in 1932-33 is an unreal 
one to the extent that the sales were negligible in that year. 

Mr. Mather. Plates P 

President. —I mean black sheets. 

Mr. Mather. —It is not explicitly nil. Wo have not enterq^ the figures 
because the total quantity sold is 100 tons. It does not seem at all sound 
to draw deductions from such a very small quantity of sales in that 
particular year. 

President. The only product in respect of which the claim is higher apart 
from black sheets is plates. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

l‘re.ddeiit. That you will set off against the reductions in other casesP 

Mr. Mathe.r. —We felt that it would make for simplicity and not lead 
to any serious errc)r from whatever point of view the matter was discussed 
if we applied a uniform adjustment to all products. 

President. —Taking untested steel, on the same kind of calculation, your 
claim in respect of structurals i.s 4'2 against an actual of 4-1. 

Mr. Mather. Y’es. 

President. —In bars it is 42 against 3-4. In plates it is 4’3 against 
3-4. In black sheets it is 4 8 against 7‘4. In galvaniTied .sheets it Ls C-1 
against 5-1. Except in the case of black sheets yon have aske<l for a 
higher adjustment in every case, 

Mr. Mather.—For that we have advanced a definite reason. The deferred 
rebate system was not in full operation during that year. That is what 
wo normally call the Tata Dealers rebate. The fuller operation of it was 
introduced' in the course of the. year. We expect that it will bring the 
figures from those actually shown in Statement 23 which are in all cases less 
than 11s. 1-5 per ton up to an average of about lls. 1-5 per ton. On 
account of the Tata Dealer.s rebate, wo have made much more widespread 
sales now than in tlie early part of that year. 

President. —What it amounts to is this, that the amounts you would pay 
to your dealer.s for the purpose of pushing on sales are going to be larger 
in the future than they were in 1932-33. The effect of extending the 
deferred rebate system means a larger total turnover. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes, though not at a higher rate per ton. 

President.— To that extent in the aggregate, the lag between the market 
tirice and the realised price will be greater. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

President.—In order to make the comparison really effective your actual 
costs in 1932-33 do not include the Sales Department expensesP 

Mr. Mather. —That is so. 

President.- Your total expenses in respect of sales on the estimates made 
must include the Sales Department expenses. After all, these rebates and 
commissions and things of that kind are so to speal;:- payments made by 
you to dealers in order that your market may be extended. It conies to 
that. 

Mr. Mother. —Wc regard them jnore as essential reductions on pr'ces. 
In a sen.se, father to a limited extent, they are pajunents for services. 

President. —T don’t suggest that it is payment for sales. It is really a 
deduction from the amount that you might get under ordinary conditions. 
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Mr, Mather. —Yos. 

Vrc.sidcnt. .Ju order to deteroiiiie jour correct cbaigcs bv cliaiges 1 

iiieaii tho extent to wliicli yoitr realisations arc short ot the market injces— 
on the cstimatoci basis ne must take the sales department expenses into 
account tor the purpose ot coinparijiji; with 1932-3.'!. 

Mr. Mather. —I don’t know. The sales department is all expense and 
not a reduction from receipts. 

J.‘rc.si<icnl. -Your sales department expense.s arc outgoings. 

Mr. Mather. —Yos. 

Vi e.udent. —To the extent that they reduce the surplus realisations that 
yon get over yonr cxiienscs;' 

Mr. Mather. T don't look at it in that way at all. .1 look at the 
operation of the sah's ileiiartment as part ot tho ncco.ssary e.xpenses of 
administering the Steel (.'ompaiiy. 1 think the (Company has not regarded 
tho. sales department expenditure as an item which should be specifically 
deducted from the receipts .am more than the co.st ot the General Manager’s 
office, or the Accounts office looking after the jneparing ol lulls and so 
on. 

h‘re,side.lit .—Have you any figm'e.s to show what tile average sales depait- 
inenb exiiunditnro wa.s per ton ol saloahle steel in tho latest year? 

Mr. Mather. -Yes. 

Fresident .—What does it woi'k out to per ton of saleable steelf 

Mr. Mather. —It is approximately a rupee. The o.xpenditiii'e in 1932-33 
was Es. 4 lakhs; in ir)31-3’2, Es. 3.V lakh.s and in 1930-31 Its. 4^ lakhs, 'I'iie 
average of the la.st throe years has heeii almost precisely Ks. 4 lakhs. 
During that period we made more than 4 lakhs of tons of .s;d(‘ahio steel 
and nearly ll lakhs ol tons of saleable pig tr-on. 

PrK.sideni. —If yon take the adjustments tlmt you .ask for in respect of 
untested steel, can you tell me on the average of finisliod .steel, irot in 
re.spect of eaclr class of prodrret hut on the average of finished steel, by how 
much your' claitrr.s worrld c.xcccd your actuals'^ 

Mr. Mather.- claims yon mean the rates of jirovision for- those types 
of dednetion which wc iiave asked for as corrrpai'Cr.l with actnrrls.s Wo cair 
work out tho llgures. 1 have not got a figure ready at the morrront. 

President. —Could you lei me have it? 

Mr. Mather.— Yes. 

Presidf/nt .—Your contention i.s tlrat the whole of the incrert.so is covered 
by the extcitsion scheme ? 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. M’e will uork tlmt out on the 1932 33 basis. 

Fre.sid(.nt.—T should like to get some informatioir a.s to your position in 
respect of tliese, various adjustirronts as eoittparcd with the position of tho 
importer of steel in this country. I understand from statements that wo 
have received from other inrporters that on tho whole the general prarrticc 
in the case of imported .steel is that the c.i.f. price is really c.i.f. and e.i.. 
in other words the commission gcais tint of the c.i.f. juice. That is to say 
if a thing is priced Ks. 100 c.i.f. it is at that price that the imjHirtor would 
pass it on to the wholesalei- and out of the realisation from the wholcsider 
tire importer deducts his commi.s.sion whatever it is, say, 21 per cent,, and 
vvliat is left, that is 971 pev I’ent., is the amount which would be remitted 
to his constituent, tho manufacturer. 

Mr. Mather. —It depend.s on the arrangement. There are lioit.so.s who 
woili on commission basis; there are others who Inly outright and then sell. 

President. —The impression tb.it 1 have gatluprcd from the various 
importers is that these things are done on a comsiamirent basis a»td tile jirico 
i.s c.i.f. and c.i. 

Mr. Mather.- That is the jiositlori generally, I believe. 
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/'•(•(.’.siJejii. -Theroloro when we nre trying to compare your lair bclliug 
prico with the, c.i.t. price, it is but right that aii aclditioii should he made 
to your fair selling price of those commissions and discounts whielr aic 
jilrcady includctl in the c.i.L prit'o. 'lh:*t is wirrcct.'' 

Mr. MatMcr. That is right. 

iVr.stciciit.—If that is so and if no other eliarges are iiieUided iii the 
c.i.f. luicc, tilings like deferred rebates, had doJits. 

Mr. MdlUer.- Cash discounts are included in tlic c.i.f., commissions are 
included. 

Prc-ndKiit.—l exedude tlic.se two items. If you are comparing your fair 
selling price with the importers c.i.f. price, the cash discoun^ i com- 
missions should he added to your fair .selling price. What about deteiiod 
rebates and had debts and mtsccllaneous claims f 

Mr. Mather .—Ifad debts naturally would he included. 

Pre.'iident.- The whole discii.ssion proitccds on the liasis tluit tlie lair 
selling price is compared with tlie c.i.f. prico. If tlie importer incuis a 
had debt it is an addition to the e.i.f. price. If it is added to your iaii 
soiling price it would corrfspondiugly be added to the c.i.l. pirice. 

.\lr. Mather.—C.i.t. in fact is the only one source from which bad debt 
can Iki met so that as far as had debt occurs it goes towards the reduction 
oi the nett c.i.f. price. 

Pri; aide III .—The c.i.l. iil'ice must cover cliargcs for bad debts. There is 
no other source from wliich. the charge can be met-' 

Mr. Mather .— I. don’t know of any other .source. 

Preside id. —WTiat about dcl'orred rebatesl' 

Mr, Mather .—That i.s not covercii by tlie c.i.f. price. That system is not 
in operation. 

Preddeid —I am not for a moment sngge.stiiig that tiiere is no justi¬ 
fication for file deferred rebate system. What i am trying to suggest is 
that if you find it necessary to give a deferred rebate, for the same reason 
1 take it the importer is niider the same necessity!- 

Mr, Mather.- -i\o. Our position in ro.spicct of the market i.s radically 
different from that of the importer. There is a necessity and possibility' of 
our getting control of the market to an enormousl.v jirepondoratiug extent 
as we liave shown. There is tlie eleiiieui ot neccs.sity behind it and it has 
therefore been justifialile for ns to take steps to semire that gre.at control 
wliich might not have, tieen worth while for an importer who in any- event 
liad no prospect of getting .so large a quantity. There is no importing firm 
or even an o.xporting manufacturer in Europe who could supiily the enor¬ 
mous (luantity of steel that we have pul on tlie markets in so largo a scale 
nor would it give ihoin an adequate returii lor the c.\|ienditure under tho 
rebate system. 

President Alay ' ^-ake it tliat the position is tins: yon want to capture 
"s large a portion' of the market as is im.ssihle and therefore you want to 
offer everv reasonaiile iiiducenient to your dealers and merchants and all that 
you do c-'ives you wind to com(.ete effectively with the importer. That is 
the part.y with' whom the imiikot is to he divided—between the importer and 
yourselves. 

Mr. Mather. -TVe want, to place ourselves in a position of advantage 
and have effective csmtrol iieeanse if we Inul, say, 10 per cent, less of llie 
market then wo could not have reduced our costs to the extent tliat we 
have reduced them. If we had secured only 70 per cent, our production 
would have been still less. 

President. IL is of very p;ieat imiiortanee to you to capture as much of the 
market as posirihlo? 

Mr. Palal.—Our protection is based upon getting a certain output and 
therefore it i-s essential for ns to get that output. 
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Prexidenl .—1 undorstaiid that it is essential but what I do not nndoi- 
stand is why for that jjurposo it is essential for you to offer deferred 
rebates. 

Mr. Dalai .—That is of i:ourse for us to prove. VVe find that it is 
ueeessary to seoiirc suoli a market. 

I'reddcnf ,.—^The point that puzzles me is this; 1 recognize that during 
the past six j'oai’s the Tata iron and Steel Company has been making a 
very determined effort to capture a.s inueh of the market as pos,sible. They 
have been doing that against difficulties, the main difficulty being that in 
the case of importur,s there are long-«;.stablished trade connections and it an 
industry like this has to capture the m.-irkct held b.y the initiortors it is 
neeussarv tl|^t special inducement would have to lie offered. Thai has gone 
on all these years until now you are in a po.sition to capture about 75 per 
cent, of the market. To that extent you have been able to establish con¬ 
nections yourselves. You are starting to-day with a 75 per cent, market: 
is it nece.ssary for the next seven ye.irs to go on giving inducements on 
the same scale? 

Mr. Mather.- We liave 72 per cent, of the market at the present moment 
beeau.se of these very substantial indueenients. If tlie.se indneements were to 
he roiiKivcd we would not have anything like this percentage of the mai-ket. 
Whenever there is a little difference in price there is great indnrenient to 
the dealer to iicoopt tliat offer and it is this inducement that iiolds him 
back and it is the only way by which we can extend the market and keep 
rmr hold on it. 

rre.siilent .—Tn addition to these claims you also claim certain adju.st- 
monts on account of cerlaiu miaceounted for factors. 'I’o that extent you 
are in a position to alter or reduce [irieos as compared with tlie importer. 
It is over and above that that you are asking for thing.s like deferred 
rebates. 

Mr. Mather .—We reeogni.se that there inn.st be n limit hut these are 
various forms of inducement which we have found it necessary to hold out 
to him to capture the market. 

Vred.dmt.-lt is for us to he .satisfied. 

Mr. Mather.—May 1 point out another factor? 1 take it your point is 
that it might have boon necessar.v for us during the last few years until we 
had ostahliahed working connections in so large a market and the argument 
you are advancing is that it does not neees.sarily follow that it will be 
e((nally necessary fur ns to keep arrangements w’hieh cost ns a certain amount 
of money in tlie future. 1 say that it may even be a. greater necessity 
than it has been in the T>ast, for this reason that the tkmtinont is beginning 
to organise the sale of steel tlirongh cartels and there is going to he a time 
when there will ho a larger quantity of .steel put on tlie market and thmi 
they might raid the market and break onr coiiiieetions. For the dcvelofi- 
inent of onr own salc.s we nauirall.v, when onr prodnetion was lower, sold in 
the freight .advantage areas to the maximum possible extent. We regarded 
Calcutta as a relatively diffienlt iiiarkct to gel at in the early years and 
the way we got a footing in the Calcutta market was liy raiding the market 
from time to time when the demand np-eountry happened to he .slack by 
selling here at a distinetl.v low price. 'To got hold ot the market we 
laided the market and that is how we first managed to break the connection 
of the Calcutta market with the Continental and other Kuropean siipplier.s. 
The position now is suhst.antially the reverse. We are the established factor 
in the market and the. other [leoplc play a minor part at the present time. 
The occasion may very well arise at any time if they thought that they 
could get our dealer.s away from us alien they might ofl'er lO.fKIO tons of 
bars in the Calcutta market and break onr couneetious: We may lose that 
quantity. A sudden ent in e.i.f. pricc.s will he inoje possible a* a result 
of organ!.sation on the Continent. 

Vredde.nt .—What form would this raW ass^imo? 

Mt. Mather .—A sudden cuit in prices. 
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Ji’resident. - we have provision for ofl-sotting duties would not that be 
provided against? 

.^Mr. Mather. —It is impossible to meet occasional raids oi' this kind. 

Vreudunt.- This is really tantamount to dumping. This is very sporadic 
dumping. 

Mr. Mather. —Vos. 

1‘resident. .\Tid the whole object of thrf scheme of olf-setting duties is 
to provide against dumping of thi.s sporadic <’hara<!ter. 

Mr. Mather. —The tnore sporadic it is the less likely is it for olf-setting 
duties to be eli'ective. 

P/'C.vidc/iIf dumping does any harm to the Indian ind«stry it is when 
it takes the form of spoiadic dumping, and it i.s in respect ol that kind 
of dumping that off-setting duties have any meaning. 

Mr. Midhrr. 1 submit that this kind of raid on the market might be 
over before Oovcrninont had time to make up its mind to have an enquiry. 
If they came and olfercd, say, 1U,00U tons and pushed it in a fortnight at a 
price cut of o or 10 per cent., the (dfecL on the avenage price might be small 
but it might take tnore than 10,(KK) tons out til our volume; of husiin;ss. 

President. —During the past six yeans when yon are trying hard to 
capture the market and at lea.st you are able to secure 72 per cent, of the 
market, did over a Continental raid like this take place? 

Mr. Mather.So. But 1 do eontejul that as and when the cartel is 
elfective in the future it will be in a mmdi belter position to do it. 

President. The only way in which we can a.ssume possibilities of thi.s 
kind is on the basis of x)ast experience, lias thei'e ever been a raid of that 
kind ? 

Mr. Mather. —There has not been a raid ol a big nature but in small 
quantities. Sometimes certain tonnages liave come into the market at vei'y 
low prices, say a couple of hundred Ions. 

President.- -Would Tata’s trade eonnections get upset by that? 

Mr. Mather. —They do not get upset: what happens is that people who 
regularly buy from i’atas see that their neighbours could buy these low 
tonnages at a lower price and therefore they feel that they are not getting 
the advantage that they should. 

President. —Is the olqect of the deferred rebate to meet launpetition from 
the Continent or froTii the rc-rolling mills? 

Mr. Mather. —Thi.s has been in force tong before the ro-rolling mills came 
into existence. 

President .—Its extonsiim is that due to the rc-rolling mills? 

Mr. Mather.- No. T think we can establish that from the fact that 
this rebate system first started in the up-connTry .areas before the re-rolling 
mills were in existence. Wc started in the up country areas, which are our 
freight advantage areas, because it was a much better policy for us to get 100 
per cent, of the demand there than 70 per cent, in Calcutta. We extended 
from there to other areas, to less favourable areas on the basis of tlu> 
experience in the up-country area so that it tended to bring in people 
autoTnatically to make cmpiiries to us. 

/Vesidenf.- Competition with the rc-rolling mills has been almost a neg¬ 
ligible factor : the object of the rebate is to provide against specially low 
prices over a short period from the Continent. ^lay 1 take it that that 
i;5 the position ? 

Mr. Mather.—yes. 

Pre.mdenl .—It is in iipspeet of possible raids from the Continent that the 
rebate sysijnn was introcliu:ed. 

Mr. Mather .—^When we first conceived the scheme they didn’t need a 
special raid with the object of driving us. But as you will be awaie fiom 
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u btudy ol lluwi! (.‘.xjioit piiucs, tlioi'e ii-re fluciiiiitious. Tluuo arc tliiiex wtual 
tlie prieos down ivvospottivu <>t tho iact that littlii material eomes Vo 

India. Wo want to be saieguarded against our eustoiuers suddenly stop¬ 
ping buying from us. We niiglit liave to a.eeoninii)date them on tbo price 
and we want to be .sure that they would still continue to buy from us. 

l‘ietiuli:nt .—^Let mo bo (juite clear. 1 gathered from you that it is in 
respect of the rc-forumtioii ot the cartel that you anticipate tlio dangei'. 

Mr. Midhi'r .—1 tliiuk the po.ssibilily of this organised raid may be greater 
in the future than it lias been in tlie past. 

Prc.sidc.'i/.—it is us a result of the re-formatioii of the eartel that this 
danger is appreiiimdedf 

Mr. Mather.- Ye.s. 

I‘rr,si.den.t. —A.s the re.sult of the re-foriimtioii of the eartel, you are having 
a higlier Continental iiricef 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

i'ri'.'iidcii/.--One may be set oh against ll-.e other;-' 

Mr, .Mather. —Mot iieces,sarily. i submit chat tliero are diiferenl aspects. 

Vresuient .—My poiul is this; .suppose tie give you tair selling prices 
Intscd—i don’t say entirely to a large extent on prices prevailing before 
the re-iormutioii of tho eartel aren’t you provided witii a reserve.;' 

Mr, .l/'af/i«r.—That miglit very well prove to bo the ease. We niiglit he 
provided with a reserve which might be adequate so far as llic price mainly 
is eoneorned, but wo might lose orders lor quantity. 

/’re,side id. ■ You won’t lose quantity uiile.ss you refuse to lower your 
price.s. What 1 suggest is if as a result of basing your iiroteotiou on prices 
before tlic re-l'oniuvtioii of llie cartel, you are provided with a re,serve to the 
exlunl that current prices are higher ibaii lliose prices, to that exteuT, you 
are in a position to lower your price.s accordingly. 

Mr. Mather. - - We uiight draw ou the reserve to that extent. Then our 
difficulty would be, if tliis was a temporary raid, to get our prices pat up 
again at tho end of two or three weeks. 

/’riavideaf.--That is a ri.sk to which any business man is exjiosed. 

Mr. Mather. —Does it not seem to you to be a matter of reasonable 
linideiu'o and one whii.'b can be justilied commercially that we adopt a 
method wlrieli avoids sucli IhleUuitioiis'r' 

Fre.tidevl. But at the .same time it idacos an unnecessary burden on 
somebody. I waul to lie ({iiite sure that this additional burden is really 
jnstified by the circumstances or whether you are not exaggerating tho 
danger which may arise. 

Mr, Dalai, May I submit that cartel or no cartel this deferred rebate 
system «ill have to remain in force for some ooiisiderahle time, bec.nuse 

otherwise we will lose the connections which wc have made up and to that 

extent we may have to reduce our output. We ha-vc found from experience 
that as we have gone to the frciglit disadvantage areas such as Ifomhay 

and Madras owing to tho necc.s.sity of extending our sales, we have had to 

introduce this deferred reha-te .sj'sfem in Bombay and Madr.ts which are the 
two latest areas and the necessity was forced uvion u.s simply bccansc we 
bad to sell a large proportion of our products in this freight disadvantage 
area and that wits irrespective of the existence of tho cartel. The <'aitel 
makes tlio position worse, hut the cartel is not tiie only thing on account of 
which this rebate system ha.s been introduced. Besides in regard to this 
point which you just now made, does it not a.ssume that the cartel will 
remain for all time during the period ot protection .ind that tlie high price 
level which it has introduced will also necessarily retnaiii'f 

Fresident.- I am assuming that tho danger is oonucctcd with the 
ro-fomra*iBii of the cartel. If the cartel breaks up, the danger is eliminated. 



Ml). I>o7.aL- The dci'orred robato system does not entirely deinuid upon 
the cxistencte ot tin;, cartel, it is iorc;ed upon us because ol the neLes.sity 
oi' rolling as larg(?. an output of onrs as possible. We arc aiLor-aJl a single 
iirni and ive (taiinoL afford to bold bark the stot.'k ior a iiionth <>r 
whereas our competitors are a uuinb(u* ot firms and it is t)ossiblc tor tlioiu 
Lo do S(.», 

Mr. Mahtmlni.-Miiy 1 mention another ):«)int in this eouneetioii;- Thus 
form of deferred rebate is very welt known. This .sort ot sciicinc has boon 
receiilly put np by the pig iron manufacturers in Knglarid. 

Fressidunt .—That has nothing to do with the point i am raising. 1 quite 
understand that tlie deferred reliate system is quite a i'eeognisod system. 
All that I am concerned with at present is wliethor in making pioi ision ioi 
you in respect of deferred rebates, we are not giving you an iiiinec^essaiv 
advantage over the importer in this country. That is all tiie point. 

Mr. Maliindra. ITie oilier point T want to mention is this. T had a 
long discussion w'ith one <if the partners of Messrs. Ttiidiardson and C^ruddas 
atui lie told me that previous to onr coming into the market for large sales 
they used to get deferred rebates from the (Continent on their yearly pm- 
chases. 

Fresideni .—How long ago was that? 

Mr. Mahiiido-a.- About 4 or 5 years ago. 

Frcuidi'.tit .—TTiat is the only ease you liave heard of. 

Mr. Mahiridra. T liaiiiieiicd to discns.s this question and he mentioned 
it to me. 

Vrcsldant .—Mow S. come to the <|iiestioii of freight disiidvantage which is 
in ptiragraiili 90. There again T slmuld like to compare your idaiins with 
the actuals of 19.32-;.i;t. You had hetter taJvO statement 29 regarding freight 
disadvantages on untested steed. On struetnrals your claim is o against an 
actual of 4'2; on bars o agaiust o-l.: on plates o against o'5 and on black 
sheets 5 against nil. 

.]fr. MaUifiV .—Mot against nil, but agniii.st an unspecified amount. 

Fr<:Diden,t ,—T hu\'e no comments to make in regard to tested .steel. In 
regard to untested steel, on bars in statement 30 yon claim 6 against an 
actual of 5; on struclurals you ola-im 3 against 3’07; on plates 5 against 
3-6 ; on black sheets you claim a disadvantage of 2 agaiiust an advantage 
of 4'2 and on galvanised vou claim a disadvantage of .5 against an advantage 
of I-d. 

.Ifr. Mather. That is right. 

Freudent .-—],u respect of burs the rea.son why you have askeil for an 
extra rupee is on account <if probable competition from re-rolling mills. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

President. —Aren’t you a.skiiig for the same thing twice over when you 
want a freight disadvantage of 12 to be added to the duty on billets and 
at the same time this extra disadvantage of one rupee on the same, 
ground ? 

Mr. Mather. —No, heeause re-rolling mills are, growing not even so inueh 
as re-rolling of billets as rc-rolling of .scrap. There are re-rolling mills 
working on .si'rap in Lahore and Benares. Mr. Mahindra will he able to tell 
you. These are working in our freight advantage areas. 

President.- -What areas aro you having in mind? 

Mr. Mali in drn.--United Proviiiees and the Punjab. 

President. -What is the sort of estimate that you have made of their 
pvolmble output, .supiiosing you take the output of last year? 

Mr. Mahindra. —About 1,500 tons per month. 

President.—A.\l rolling from strrap? 

Mr, Mahindra.--Yes, 
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Mr. Mather. —Ai-e you thinking of 1932-33 figures? 

FresidciU.- I want figures for tlie latest year. 

Mr. Mahindra. Aboiit 10,000 to 15,000 tons. 

Tresldmt. —Tho wliole of that output is' sections of the kind that 5 ’ou arc 
making? 

Mr. iUu/iindra.—Except one rolling mill which is rolling .smaller than half 
inch. * 

Freiiidenl .—It is a fairly considorahle pr<Hluction. 

Mr. Mather. —That mill is rolling about 200 tons a month. That is their 
cai)acity. Whether thej' arc rolling that amount or not I do not know. 

J'/'c.sidcjif.—•Isn't there room in the country for both companies? 

Mr. Maihr.r. —Wo are not .suggesting that there is no room in tho countrv-, 
but in so fa7’ as those mills supply bars which we have previously been supply¬ 
ing in areas wbere the freight advantage was lls. 25 or lls. 30 a ton, a 
very small additional supply from anothei' source would alleet our average 
freight disadvantage. That is all we are contending. We are not asking 
that anything should be done to jnake it more difficult. In actual fact it 
rai.se.s their price by one rupee. We are not asking lor this in any sense 
us a. measuio to hanipor the re-rollers. 

P/esident. -Would it not help .you to the extent of extra one rupee to sell 
at a lower price in that area? 

Mr. Mather. —Ves, but equally it will make them to sell at a bigber rale 
above the price of imported material. 

President. The more probable thing is that the initiativi; would he taken 
by you. 

Mr. Mather. —The initiative of lowering tho price has come from them 
in every ease. Whenever the re-roliiiig mills start they begin by euttiug 
down the price which we have established in the area. 

Preaident,—We will take this qtTestion again. T .should like you to refer 
to statements we have !-cccivcd from various re-rolling mills in this eon- 
tieetion. This is from Luxmi Iron and Steel Mannfacturing Company, 
Lijiiited, Ghaziabad: Tn April 1933, a representafive of Tata Tron and 

Steel Manufatknrhig Company, Limited, bad a tour round Northern India 
and sold almnt 2,800 tons of .sipiaro and round bai's at lls. 90 per t<7n f.o.r. 
Ghaziabad and Lahore to tlunr agents totally <lisregardiiig his own production 
costs and the railway freight of Rs. IT per ton from their woi-k to Ghaziabad 
which meau.s that the selling price f.o.r. works was K.s. 73 Wa.s that the 
price .at which it wa.s being sold consisteiitl.y? 

Mr. Mahindra. —U was .sold at Rs. 90 n ton to the merchant houses who 
put on their profit on tliat. 

President. The point f want to know is this; the parties, the sort of 
morehants to wiiom yon sold at R.s. 90 in .April 1933, had yon been Selling 
them previou.sIy at the same price or at a higher price? 

Mr. Mahmdra:- This is defe<tivo and high carbon material which we had 
not sold before. 

President. —W’^as it carbon in.aterial or defectic'e material? 

Mr. Mahindra. —Gofeetive as w'ell as c.arbon material. 

Mr. dinffmr.- Primarily high caibon. 

President. —What was the price of mild .steel bars that yon sold in that 
area ? 

ilfr. Mahindra. —About Rs. 135. 

President. —And this differenre of lls. 1,5 was justified entirely on the 
ground of the defeetire elmractor and the high carhop content? 

Mr. Mahindra. —Tos. There was another justification too and that was 
as we have different dealers who are bound to us for jrurch.asing all their 
reauimnients from us, I received a large number of complaints that if we 
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did not supply something of this nature, they would go out and purchase 
elsewhere, 

President. —Piaetieally what it amounted to was that you wanted to 
prevent the dealers to go to the ro-rolHng mills, 

Mr. Mahindra.— Yes. 

President. For that purpose it was necessary to sell your liigh carbon 
l)ars at as cheap a price as possible. If wo gave you freight advantage, 
you woidd he able to play at this game still hetter in the future becau-se 
you will he able to save to that extent yottr freight. 

Mr. Maldndra.— 'No. May I submit anothei' aspect. The freight dis¬ 
advantage which ive insked for is more or less to withdraw* certain materials 
from the freight ndvantago areas and to put them in Iroigbt disadvantage 
areas. 

Presitlen I .—I don’t want to dispute your statement, but T have got to 
judge these matters on the prohability of the cases. 

Mr. Mahindra,. —Tii regard to the sale of the materials, may 1 point out 
that it was restiicded to •') tons at a time. If wo w*anted to dump or do 
aiiytliiiig of the kind, we would have supplied very freely. 

President." No, ohviously not. Look at the Contiueutal I’aid. that is 
how you disorganise tlie market for a newcomer. 

Mr. Mather. —Siihstniitial (luantity for a short period. 

President. —Tt comes to the same thing. 

Mr. Mahindra. —This quantity* was supplied in 4. or -3 mouths time. 

President. —In that connection may 1 also read the rest of this!-' “ More¬ 
over Tola issued a circular in tiie fourth week of Becemher, prohiliitiug 

Ilia dealers to purchii.se double Imadod rails from Railway aucLioiis cm pains 
of forfeiture of the Tata dealers’ rebate which cm represeiitutiou of several 
big dealers was withdrawn in the third week of February, Ib.’itl, intending 
that no firm should purchase and .sell the same to the Killing mills ”. 

Mr. Mahindra. May T submit that there is nothing in the Tata dealers’ 
rebate agreement whieli provides that 1 can issue n notice of this kind to 
prohibit buying double headed rails. There may bo some inisuiiderstaiid- 
iuK. 

President. —The statomeiit is entivoly incorrect, in the fourth week of 
December prohibiting his dealers to purchase double headed railsH 

Mr. Mahindra. —I am certain we never issued a iiolificatiou of this kind. 
There may be a misunderstanding. 

Mr. Dalai. —We can verify this slalemont. 

President. They say; “ .\t Alambagh auc-tioii sale held in huckiiow in 
March, 1932, the said firm re(;eivod a letter signed by the Managing .Agents 
of Talks to purcliase all steel rails and carriage a.xlcs up to Rs. 70 jier ton 
f.o.r. Lucknow and the said firm did purchasy. the rails at liiat price, lii 
sliort the said agreement to export rails to .lapaii was detcriiiiiied lor the. 
reasons that can be better nairaled than written at this singe. I'liis was 
done with a view that tlie raw material cost for the rolling mills should lie 
abnormally high ”, 

Mr. Dalai. —Perhaps Mr. Mahindra does not know all the details of the 
ease; becau.se this w'lis done before his time. 

President. —-Are you in a position to give us some informationy 

Mr. Dalai.Some idea wms mooted by the then Sales Mana,ger ahcnit caj)- 
tiiriiig the scrap market for ourselves. Tt was not a well-founded idea. 
Some attempt was made for a Tiioiilh or two and an agreemeiit was i.)ro])osed 
to bo arrived at with a particular merchant, hut the whole thing was dropped 
as ill advised and wrong, 

Presidihii .—Tt was not oersisted in? 

Mr. Dalai. —No. 
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rrcsideiit. —In n circular issued on tlic 23r<l I'chruary, 193;3, Tatas have 
clearly forbidden their dealers to pureliaso materials manufactured by other 
rolling mills, failing which iho Tata dealers’ rebate agreement would be 
considered as cancelled. 

Mr. Mahindra.- This is an osscalial part of the Tata dealers' agreement 
that if they want to purchase from aiiywlicri! else, they have got to purchase 
it with the permissioir of the Company. 

Vre.svhnt. —That I understand. 

Mr. Valid. May I say that'tliis sale wa.s not done at any loss to us at all. 
In fact we made ii good profit on the sale of these high carlxm materials 
which would otherwise have had to l )0 melted. We harm worked out a state¬ 
ment here which shows that even at the price a-t rvhich wo sold these materials 
we realised a profit of Rs. 32-o6. 

Fresidi;ii,l. C'onld you put in that statementp 

Mr. Dalai. —Yes. This was done at the request of seveial merchants and 
dealers in that area, .some of whom made the request irersonally to me. 

Vresidfiiit. —I should like just hy way of illustration to draw your atten¬ 
tion to anothei' statement made by Mukaud Rolling Milts. They have sent 
us a copy of the <hrcular issued by you in which you offer these high (airhon 
rounds and squares and on wliicli yon .say you hare made a profit. 

Afr. Dalai. — Yes. 

Prctsidenl,.- -One point in that circular i.s this. You say “ These 
materials are .sold to our dealers to miablc them to .sell in (aunpctitioii with 
Mukaiid's materials and a list of the stations to rvhich the.se materials would 
bo sold i.s attiulrod hororvitli that i.s to say, it was obviously a matter of 
warfare. 

Mr. Dalai. —I don’t know whether it wu's a matter of rvarfare, hut it rvas 
certainly done to keep our dealers going; otherwise they would have broken 
array from the Tata dealers’ jigi'eement and gone over to thi.un. 

President,-- But foi' the question of competition which arose in connec¬ 
tion rvith Mukand Steel Rolling Mills, yon would have sold these materials 
at bettor pricars and made better profit. 

Mr. JAi/u?.—Probably. 

President.—S h) that the price of Rs. IK) w’as fixed, i don’t say entirely 
but to a considerable extent, in new of the competition Iron Mukand Steel 
Rolling Mills P 

Mr. Dalai. 1 don’t dmiy that rvrr could have sold tbo.se materials at a 
lietter pT'ice but tor this coiuiictltiou. 

President.—-I dverv your .Tttention to this statement in connectiou rvith the 
additional freight disadvantage on bars. T suggest one effect of that rvouhi 
bo that the iriitiallve in the reduction of ]iri<;e might be taken by Messrs. 
'I'ata.’s. 

Mr. Mui/icr.- Wholher one rupee in price rvould make any diffoi'enee to 
our taking the initiative or not, this should also be borne in mind that in 
so far as it would raise the price that rve rvould got at the ports and in 
areas where rve are not in direct <-onipetition rvith re-volling mills, it rvould 
give us an eipial inducement to .sell in other area.s ns rvell as there. 

Prrsidei.t. —Tn regard to structiiral.s wdvere you ask for a disadvantage of 
3 against an actual of 0-7 and on plates !3, in both these eases it is on 
account of the estimated inerease in output? 

All'. Alalher. —Yes. 

President. -In regard to .sheels also it is based on tlu' esfimated increaso 
uf output? 

Afr. Alath-e.r. —Yes. 

President. - How exactly do you ealculat<k the increase next year? 
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Mr. Malhe.r. —Very largely by calculatiun tire freight disadvantage iindei 
which we have to work in. .selling a given percentage ol the demand. 

Fresident. —I have no means of judging whether the increase in output 
justifies any increase in freight di.sadvantages, 1 have got to take it on youi 
autiiority .and 1 have no niean-s of te.sting it. The only test i can apijly is 
this. 1 take your estimated output of tlie.se products, compare it with the 
actual output of ]fJ.'ffl-.'ld aiid st^e by bow niiudi the output lias incieased. It 
is a very uiisatisfacUory way of te.sting it. ff T simply go on the proportion 
hy which the output i.s going to be increased, 1 suggest that on the whole 
tlie increases you have .suggested are toolii.ghh 

Mr, .\fafdier .—if re.ga'rd was only paid to that, that might well be the 
inference but wliat hap]i(nis is after we have sold the whole of the output 
which can be absorbed in freight advantage areas we have to go to freight 
disadvantage? aresis. A\c will coiiceiiLrale, as we did for many veais, in selling 
where the freught adi'antago is more or where the freight di.Slid vantage is 
small. We have now rpa(?hod a stage in which in order to sell lavgei' cpianti- 
tics of sections we have to go further afield. For instance, tin? ox(?ebS [iro- 
diK.'tion will mainly have to go to .Bombay and ^ladras and perliaiis to 
Karachi and Itangoon. Onv fveigbt di.sadvaiitage in Bombay and Madras is 
Its. 15-12. Tin? freight dl.sadv.niitago in Karachi and llangoon is still higher. 
A small addition to the (|uanfity which we sell in stieii very big ireight dis¬ 
advantage areas as that very i'a]>idly increases tlu‘ a\'t?rage nett freight 
disadvantage for file whole. 

Mr. Wiles. —When you use the Lerm average nett freight disadvantage, 
what do yon lucau!' 

Mr. Malhfir. That wc have .set off the freight advantages against freight 
disadvaiitag<?s. ,1 want to make it clear that we have taken the freight 
advantages al.so into account. For instance, we .sell .‘l(),0f)0 tons in .such and 
such an area where there is freight a?;lvaiitago anti another 40,tXX) tons in 
.such atid sut'Ji freight di.sadvaiitage are.a. Wo calculate and then .say that ou 
the whole 70,(100 tons the average nett freight disadvantage is so much, 

Mr. Will’s .—Can f take it that in ealcuiating your gross freight disad¬ 
vantage. that is to say, th(> amount which you propose to add to your fair 
selling ].iriee, you have deducted the entire ireight advantage which yon get.' 

Mr. Mafhi'v .—AVe have. 

Mr. Il'ih'.i. -It is only the halanee which you have ailded to the piici?? 

Mr Mather. In setting the.se, figures before you Imth a.s to the actual 
re.snlts' last veiir a-nd the estimated re.su1t.s of the future, account lias been 
taken of Ihe freight adi antage as well as the freight disadvantage. 

rresident.—Timi is to say. you (uke the advunlage that you get in the 
advantage ai’eas and take the disadvantage in disadvantage areas, .set one 
again.st another and arrive at the iiett figure.'' 

Mr Mulher. -'I'hat is right. .Assuming that the demand is constant, if 
we have to put more materials on the market, wo must necessarily go into 
areas where the freight di.sadvantage is very heavy. 

President, —AA’e are in a verv dillicuR position. ATm take a commoditY 
like galvanized sheet wliieli is eonsumed ou a very large scale. A'oii are 
asking ns to increase the duty hy Tls. (i on this account, 

Mr. Mulher .—1 submit in eonnection with galvanized sheets that wo are 
estimating here to .sell on the fiitiiie program me 75 to «0 per cent, of the 
Indian demand. Acconling to onr figures for last year, wherever we .sold 
about 80 per cent, ive had a freight di.sadvaiitage of about Its. ,5. I see 
nothing in the eirriimstaiiees to justify any espeetation that we i an sell Sli 
per (■i?nt. of Ihe slieids demand at a. lower freighi dis;ulvanl;ige than that. 

President about stnielurals? 

Mr. Mather .—AVo stand in the same jiosilioii. Tliere we might not reach 
r(uito so high a [lercernage. 
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President. —As regards bars j’oii arc going to sell 6,000 tons loss than you 
did in 1932-33. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

President. —Why not make a small reduction on that account!' 

^fr. Mather. —Because ttic output ol bars Iroiii scrap by re-rolling mills 
ill our <;ood areas is increasing. 11 tho.sc mills were to be in Southern India 
and Karachi, we should not have introduced this proposal. 

President. —Set one off agaiy.st the other. 

^fr. Mather. —I don’t think that it would be suffioient. 

I're.'iid.ent.— -Jt is very difficult for us to test iinles.s we go into the whole 
((iiestioii of freight. We have to t.ake it at your word. 

Mr. Dalai. —We can sni>ply you with all the information you require. We 
are quite prepared to satisfy yon. E.ssentially it is a very dillk ult and com¬ 
plicated matter to estimate the freight disadvantage taking station to station 
and year to year. 

Mr. Mather. —It is admittedly an estimate. We cannot say positively 
in advance. Wc have given the freight advantage and ireight disadvantage 
to every station in India, lint going on our general esperieiiee of last year 
where wc have .analysed the results quite clo.sely and laid the figures hefore 
you, wc do expect that the di.sadvautages will work out in this niaiiiicr and 
I think the general arginuciit that I have put helore you in connection with 
galvanised shoots is a sound one. 

Pn:.si(lt'.ht.-~ What is the total demand in the areas round alioiit here, 
liikiug Bengal, Bihar and Ori.ssa, L'nited Provinces and the Punjali, for 
g.alvanized sheets? 

Mr. Mather. -Thorc again wc are not in a good iiosition to slate what 
the total demand is. We know where we are selling. Up to the present 
our sales have hooii less than half of tlie demand. 

Fresident.— We. can get figures from the Trade .l.lolunis. T’ake 1031-32 
figures and apply it to 19.32-.33. 

Mr. .Mather. —Bengal .32,60t) tons, Bombay 36,900 tons, Karatlii 6,206 
tons, nangoo'U (i.9(K) tons, Itradras "jKX) tons, total 8-1,000 tons. 

Fresiderit. —ITiat is for wbal year? 

Mr. Mather. —For 19.31-32. That docs not include the imports into 
Kathiawar which are now growing. 

President.--Yim sold 20,0(K) Urns in that year? 

Mr. Mather. —Approximately 29,(X!0 toms. far as the total demand 
of India is concerned, it lias I'cniainod constant. It; is practically tlie same in 
1932-33. The rate for the first half of the current .year is also practically 
the s,a.me. 

President. —So that the mam inaT-ket outside Bengal is Boiiiliay? 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

Fresident. —If .you want to increase .your output from 17,(XX) to 90,000 
tons, yon have to find your market necessarily in Bombay? 

Mr. Dalai. —Even for the recent increase we have had to go to Bombay. 

Mr. Mather.—Tloi imports are coming mainl.v int(> Bonihay. 

Fresident.—1 come to this question of the uiineeounled for adjustments in 
paragraph 91. Yon expl.ain at some length in paragraph 91 what the reasons 
are for this adjustment but yon make a statement in it sonunvliere about 
tlie burden. The main reason for the general application is to kco)) the 
freight expenditure to the minimum. The Company must sell in full w.aggon 
loads; mo.st buyers, particularly of untested .steel, would prefer dcli\'ery in 
small lots and must be offered a price inducoment. That is the main reason 
of general application. Is that right? 

Mr. Mather. — You. 

■Mr. ilfa/imdra.—That is the main reason 
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Vresident.—You cover a great part of your freight disadvantage by your 
ability to ship wagon loads and in order to retain that advantage you ha\e 
to offer inducements to dealers who purchase from you to take in larger 
quantities from you and therefore you offer an extra price inducement? 

Mr. Mahindra .—Yes. 

President .—Is it )X)ssible for you to say what part of this claim is 
represented by this factor? 

Mr. Mahindra.—l could give you a. staleniont giving you the tonnage 
whore we have reduced the price with the object of getting full wagon 
loads. 

President. —I should like to got some idea of the .sort of reductions you 
have made in a particailar i)eriod and the quantities for which such reduc¬ 
tions have been made. 

Mr. Mather.—The position is this. Tlie Brilish prices for tested material 
are generally for small orders for small tonnages. 1 have here a statoment 
given by engiueoring firms that there i.s a standard price ior associated 
firms >ip to a tonnage of tons; as .soon as it is alwve 250 tons they all 
make their own prices. There are certain firms who are outside the British 
Steel Exporters’ Associ.ation and they can quote any price ucconling to the 
tonnage offered to them. 

President.- And those arc the people who arc clisorganisiiig the market? 

Mr. Mather. -Ves, as well ns the fact that whenever there is a big order 
for more than 250 tons in one jol), the members of the Association are open 
to (juote any price they like. 

president .—And the result of that is acute competition out here? 

Afr. Mather.—That is true. 

President .—In order to meet that acute competition fabricated .steel 
makers want correspondingly low price from you ? 

Mr. Mather. —That is the position. They come to us and place Uie^ facts 
before us ac.'cording to tbe latest information and tell ns that this is the 
only price which will get them the order and in most (.'asos it has been 
proved that our price.s given to them hare given results in prices for Indian 
fabricated work very near the prices quoted by the British manufacturers 
for tlie same job. Orders have been awarded with a t ery small margin to 
the fabricator.s. 

President. —Do you consider that as one of the most irnixnrtant factors in 
this? ' 

Mr. Mather. —In the tested materials it is one of the very important 
factors. 

President. —Fabricated steel makeis reciuire structurals and i)lales 
mainly? 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

President. —AVhat is tlie sort of proportion that you take for ordinary 
bridgework ? 

Mr. Mather. —1/.T jilates and 2/3 sections and, say, 10 per cent, of bars. 

Pi'C.sM/cat.- Shall we say 60 structurals, .TO plates and 10 per cent, bars? 

Mr. Mather .—That would be roughly right. 

Pre.sident. —Apparently the total demand for fabricated steel last ye.ar 
was approximately about .50,000 tons so that the reductions that you have 
incurred in respect of these materials is limited to 50.000 tons? 

Mr. Mather .—Yes. 

President .—It is only a part of this order in respect of which reductions 
have occurred ? 

Mr. Mc^her .—Onr total quantity of tested steel of this kind sold last year 
was orily .32.0^ tons. Ncarlv all that wo sold in that way. A largo propor¬ 
tion of it is sold against specific requirements of the particular structure. 

STEEI. K 
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l’iesident.~-It is only to a part of tiro 32,OCX) tons that it applies f 

Mr. Mather. —A great bulk of the 32,000 tons. The total quantity of 
steel fabricated in India is nothing like 50,000 tons; it means that they 
must have used some other material. It is itossiblo that in certain cases 
firms can use small quantities of untested material such as roofing sheets they 
may require for buildings 1 do not know if they are included in the tonnage 
figures. 

i^re.nident. —What are the other factors? 

Mr. Mahindra. —One other factor which affects the realisation for the 
tested material is the price of wagon material supplied for wagon building. 
The price quoted to the wagon building industry is always below the basic 
price. 

President Materials that you sold for wagons are included in this 
32,000 ton.s? 

Mr. Mahindra. —Yes. Another very important factor is that when we 
supply tested material to the railways wc liave to give them a price based 
on railway material rate which will work out thi.s way. If I have an order 
for material to be booked to Lahore I have to supply the material at a 
c.i.f. price plus the duty, plus freight from Karaclii to.Lahore at railway- 
material rate while I have to p.ay freight from Talaiiagar to Lnlioro. Lahore 
is generally a freight advantage area but it liceomes a freight disadvantage 
area in case of supplies to the railways. That factor has been taken into the 
calculation. 

Pre.sidenf .—The freight advantage in that area arises because you get 
certain concession rates and those conces.sion rates are set off against 
ordinary rates which arc paid hy materials coming from Kar.achi, but if both 
of you arc put on the basis of railway material rates .you are at a disad¬ 
vantage ? 

Mr. Mahindra. —Yes. There is another important factor which affects 
realisations and that is in regard to materials sold through agents. We 
appoint our selling agents for tested material; wo have to sell to them at a 
reduction of about Its. 10 in order to enable them to stock the material and 
to sell against small orders which are received from time to time from the 
various customers. 

President .—In what qiinntitios do thc.se people deal? 

Mr. Mahindra. —They have not been hnying in big quantities recently: 
about 1,000 tons is booked by each liiin in Calcutta at a time. 

Presiden l .■ What you are trying to do is to enable them to stock at your 
expense ? 

Mr. Mahindra. -Yes, otherwise wc would have to do it ourselves. 

Pre.vidcnt.— Suppose they bought imported material? 

Mr. Mahindra.- They^ get a reduction in the price of imported rnatci'inl 
from the c.i.f. price on which we arc basing our calculations. I have the 
evidence from one of the biggest engineering firms on this subject. 

Presidenl.- Have vou got it in writing? 

Mr. Mahindra. The difficulty is this. There .arc cciTain Association firms 
in England who give secret rcb.atcs; the non-association firms give open 
rebates. 1 cun give you the evidence of firm.s who rccoir'e open rebates but 
it is very difficult to give evidence of firms who get .secret rebates. 

President. —If you take the Calcutta firms it will be about 4,000 tons a 
year ? 

Mr. Mahindra. It was 7,000 Ions during 1932-33. 

President.-• The total figure of steel supplied to dealers on those terms 
is about 7,000 tons a year? 

Mr. Mahindra. - -yesi. 

President.— On which yon quote R.s. 10 less.-- 

If). Mahindra. -Yes? Ill malcr to cov%i' their e.xpeiises for stocking. 
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1‘rtaidc.nt .—What else ? 

*1/)'. Maliindm. ■•'I’iicro is iiuotlici' very itiiportam lactoi' wliich vutiies in 
the calculations for nett realisation and that is the assisLunee Kivon by us to 
certain industries wlio use tested material for the purpose of taking up 
a new industry oi' helping them where there is competition from abroad. 

Fresideni. Whom are you thinking of? 

Mr. MaliiiiJra.- One of the iinportaiiL conce.ssions given by us last year 
was to the Huinc Pipe Company; we ga\'e them 500 tons of plates ior 
manufacturing pipes at a concession rate; those wore very special conces¬ 
sions. 

Fresidr.nt .—'Why ? 

Mr. Mahindra. As the price against which they had to compete was 
very low. 

Mr. Mather. -And they having to compete not only against sLeel pipes 
but with cc.ineiit and cast irou pipes. 

Fresideiit .—That happens only in oonnec.tiou with the Hume Pipe Com¬ 
pany ? 

Mr. Miihindra.- Yes. Tn addition to this we have given concession for 
the manufacture of pressed steel tanks. 

Fresident.- Is there very much demand for pressed steel tanks? Have 
you any idea of the steel you supplied last year for pros.sed steel tanks? Is 
it the only firm which makes jiressed steel tanks? 

^fr. Mahindra. Not noce.ssarily. Messrs. Je.ssop and Company have 
taken advantage of the.so conce.ssions and they have started a department 
for manufacturing the,so pressed .steel tanks and they have captured most 
of the markets which wore supplied hy iniiiorters. 

Pra.ddunt .—Tt all amounts to this, that practically in respect of every 
kind of stool products made out of I’olled .steel in which there is severe 
competition from abroad, in re.speet of those classes of articles there is a 
corresponding fall in the price of rolled steel supplied by you. In tbo case 
of fabricated .steel the price you (luotc for pressed .steel tanks is even lower. 

Mr. Mah India. Hecaiu.sc the duty ou fabricated ste(d ia those elas.ses i.s 
lower ajul they can import in csnuimtition against fahiicatcd .<tee1 at a l(.)WCl- 
price. 

President.--Thixt is the point, that if the difference between the Indian 
cost and the import price i.s greater in the case of one form of fabricated 
steel tlian in another then in that ease yon (jiiot** a correspondingly lower 
prico for .steel so that there i.s a direct relation between fabricated steel 
prices and rolled steel prices. 

Mr. Mahindra. -Yes. 

President,- What other industry? 

Mr. Mahindra .—There i.s the case of dogspikes for which Messrs. Henry 
Williams were suijplied material at Ks. 90 against Its. 122 per ton which 
enabled them to get the order and manufacture it in the country. 

Pre.mknt.--What was the iiuantity involved there? 

Mr. Mahindra. -000 tons. 

President .—Is it possible to make some estimate for some particulai- 
year, 1932-33 if possible, T don’t say of all classes, because it appears to 
me to be one of the most important factors? 

Mr. Mahindra .—May I submit that the stati.stirs as I have got them 
now for the purpose of preparing retnnis are such that it will make it very 
dillicult for me to get the information unle.ss I go through each order, get 
the tonnage out and see what conce.ssions wo have giv<m. There is another 
very important faetor: if there is an order or an emiuiry from Sonfherii 
India and T have to snpiily steel to a Catenfta firm for .supply to Southern 
India t have got to give a jriee which takes into account the freight dis¬ 
advantage heeanse the tahricatiiig; firms or importers can import material 
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at a low price. Therefore all the freight disadvantage is taken in the price 
which I give to the Calcutta firm. This is not reflected in the freight advan¬ 
tage and disadvantage statement which we hove submitted to you. 

President.—Practically you supply the rolled steel to the Calcutta 
eiiginooring firm at the Madras c.i.f. price 1- 

Mr. Mahindra. —That is the position. 

Mr. Mather. —On this question of sugar machinery and so on it these 
arc to be manufactured out of our steel we must make a corresponding 
reduction in the price of tile steel bearing the whole of the protective duty. 

rresideni. —All these things that you mention are covered by the .‘12,000 
tons. We know that figure; what we do not know i.s the extifiit of the 
reduction. 32,000 tons of tested steel was sold for use in various kinds ot 
fabricated 9teel; on that or on the greater part of it you have got to make 
special reductions; approximately what sort of reduction did you make on 
it? 

Mr. Mather. —That is very difficult to say because certain reductions have 
been on a ver 5 ' big scale, and .some on a smaller scale; some reductions have 
been covered up by the few extras which we get. 

President. —[f you offered a reduction of R.s. 1.5 per ton on about 30,000 
tons of tested sieel it would have worked out on the output of 19.32-33 to 
a reduction of one rupee per ton of tinislicd steel. 

Mr. Mather. —The analysis which we have given you shows that the gap 
is not a.s big as that. In statement 29 we show that the gap for structural 
sections on the average i.s Hs. 71), for bars Rs. 41 and for plates Rs. 0 per 
ton. The average according to the quantity sold would bo approximately a 
little over Rs. (i per ton on the 32,000 ton.s. 

President.- That will give you .some rougli idea. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

Mr. Natesan. —What does it come to per ton? 

Mr. .1/aflicr. -About Rs. 6 over all. 

President. —Is it possible to arrive at an illustrative figure of that kind 
for the reductions that you make for tho purpose of inducing people to take 
large lots without putting your.sclf to undue trouble? 

Mr. Mather. —We are thinking of te-sted steel. I don’t think that parti¬ 
cular question of reduction of prices merely to persuade a buyer to take a 
large lot of tested steel at one time hardly arises. 

President.-—My point is this: T am trying to form as clear an impres¬ 
sion as po.ssiblo of tho ino.st important ca'U.scs which account for this 
unexplained lag. If you take the special prices which you have got to 
quote in respect of tested steel used by the variou.s ongineeriug firms, that 
iniglit account for somewhere about 8 annas out of the .average of Rs, 6 or 
R.s. 7 that you .are suggesting. Do you see my point? 

Mr. Mather. —We are thinking of tested .steel onl 3 \ 

President. —If the average of tested steel in 1932-33 is sonrcwliero about 
Rs. C, then to the extent of 8 annas it i.s accounted for by tlie special 
reductions that you make on te.sted steel supplied to engineering firms. 

Mr. Mather .—8 annas on all .steel? 

President. —Yes. That is the sort of line on which I want to form an 
impression as to how this lag is explained. G.an yon give us any kind of 
figures which would illustrate the extent to which the practice of offering 
inducement to dealers to take large lots accounts for the average lag in tho 
year 19.32-33? 

Mr. Mahindra. —That would apply only to 7,000 tons which is taken by 
tile engineering firms who stock ottr materials and sell them. 

President.--1 am not on that point. I am thinking of the sifccdal reduc¬ 
tions that you give to dealers in order to induce them to bu.v from yon 
large lots so as to f.acilitate shipment i» wagon loads. 
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Mr. Mallier .—That ii uu tuitest«d inaterialsl-' 

Fresidciit. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —Wp will sue what wo can do. Wo r»iay be able to got 
figures which will illustrate that point. 

President.' —You would also get me the reductions on thatt 

Mr. Mather.--Yea. 

President. —Wo are in a very difficult positioh ou this ciueslion, because, 
if we are going to make, jtrovi.sion in the fair selling price to cover this 
unexplained lag, wo cannot e,otisistently with our responsibility make a 
proijosal tor adding so considerahle a figure to the lair selling price without 
giving at any rate a fairly clear iudicaition of the sort of reas^i.s that we 
have taken into account parliculaily in view of the tact that in 1924 autl 
192(1 no provision was made for this. The idea that occurs to me as a result 
of the general talk that we have liad now is that if you could by means of 
illustrative figures give us an idea of the directions in which these special 
kinds of reductions have led to this lag, it would be useful. You can t 
make a precise estimate of that? 

Mr. Mather. —fso. 

President. —But if you can make an atteiniit to give us some ligunis 
which would at any rale ilhustrato the position, it would be u.sefni. 

Mr. Makhidra.— Wo will send you a statement. 

President. —1 should like to go on to discuss Chapter IX and deal with 
.your protective proposals. On » coniiiarison of the fair selling prit;e and 
the import price, no duties arc rccpiifeil on rails and fishplates. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

President. —But your pi'oposal is that a duty at the rate of the average 
revenue duty before the Ottawa agreement should be imposed during the 
protective period. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes, and should bo included in the protective .schedule. 

President. —The reason why you want the rails and fishplates to be 
included in the protective schedule is from the jioint of vimv of oil-setting 
dutie.s. 

Mr. Mather. —In case some emergency .should arise. We don't want to be 
debarred on the ground that it has not been included in the protective 
schedule. 

President.—That f understand. YVliy is it nccc.s.sar.y to have more than 
a nominal duty ? 

Mr. Mather. —Our conteution is that we should not be expected to sell 
rails to the railway's at less than the price at which they could buy' rails 
in the ordinary course subject to the ordinary revenue duty. YVe feel that 
we are entirely justified in adopting that attitude because it is le.asonable 
in itself if no question of protection nro.se. Wo should not be expected to 
sell at appreciably below the nominal import price, because to the extent 
to which that w'oiild give us a larger surplus revenue than would bo 
required on the ascertainment of a fair selling price, wc should he prepared 
to sec the Board utilise that surplus revenue for the reduction of the other 
duties, leaving our total surplus revenue at wh.afever the Board considers 
necessary. 

President.—f w'ill take your first point. You base your proposal on the 
principle that you must lie in a position to sell your rails at ordinary 
market prices? 

Mr. Mdther. —Yes. 

President. —Ordinary market price in the sonse of price as determined 
by import price piu.i the revenue duty.® 

Mr, Mather. —Yes. 

President. —^Revenue duties are what Government fix from year to year? 
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Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

L’ru.Hdcnt. —Xlic.ii: is no j.jariicular sanctity about 15 5/S per cnit. 

.Mr. Mathcr.—So. 

■ Suppt)so on a cuiisidcratlull ol ajl tlio lacLors {to\ ci IIJIICUL 
dccitio to fix the roviuiuc duty oil rails at 5 per creul., >ua hate no 
coniplaiuty 

Mr. Malhtir.—So. Jliu* we should hardly think it smiiul that Goveiii- 
inoiit should lix a louei' reveiiiU' duty on rails, tor exaupile, than tni othei 
pi'odticts like machinery wliich hears 10 per cent. 

Ihe.vidc'/it.- Do Govermneiit get any revenue out of the duty?' 

Mr. Maiiicr. —.No. 

MresidKitt. -Therefore the level of duty is of no importance^ whatever. 
The duty of 10 per cent, on machinery brings more money' to (lovin-iiinent 
than 21 per cent, or 5 per cent. The duty on rails wliether it is^ 5 per 
cent, oi' 21 pei' cent, does not make an,y diflereiice in the earnings ol Govern¬ 
ment. Why do you ask Government, on a product on which tlie.y are not 
going to get any rei'eiuie at all, why do you ask Oovoruinciit in tlie first 
instance to hx n fairly higli revenue duty and in the second jdace, to fix 
the dut.y at this <'inei-gency level which was introduced tor very special 
purposes?' What is the jiotnt of die revenue tlutyf 1 lain iindm'stand your 
.'-.sking for a revenue duty if it wa.s neeessar.v lliat a certain amount of 
protection should he derived from the revenue duly, Imt that Ls clearly 
unnecessary' in (his case. Therefore ueithor from your jioint ol rie.w nor 
from the point of view of the Government is there a slightest case? \eu 
nii*y' have a. nominal <hitv hut anything beyond that is elearly unnecessar.v. 

Mr. Mathi'T.- .K clmnge. in the revenue duty would alter onr receipts 
from r.-iils and it would com'.spoiulingly alter t)ie price at which Goveniuie.'ifc 
would receive rails. It do<'s not .seem to us that Govo'rnnient could reason¬ 
ably contend—oi- iu fact Govcrnine.it would he likely to cunlend--Unil it 
should so arrange the revenue dudes that a particular article hi which il 
is interested should be available to Governiiient at a lower price on the 
basis of a low'd' revenue duty than otller articles to which rcvcuiue duties 
apiply wliich are rei|Uire(l by the genera) iinbiic. 

Vresident. —Le.ave out the question of Government. .As far a.s you are 
eoncornod, does it make the .slightest difference? 

Mr. Mather. —Yc.s. 

Prf.sidmd.—What you gel on your revenue duty you are going to hand 
over. 

Mr. Mather. May I ()Ui another aspeet of the, matter ? We are anxious 
to .see the duties on other forni.s of .steel reduced to the extent to which 
it is compatible with the main principles on which wo should he protected 
as a whole. 

Frcaidenl .—That is from the jioiiiL of view of the iiroducer or the 
oon.sumer? 

Mr. Mather. Hoth, liecaiise we, feel whatever the duty is—whether it is 
15i per cent, or 4 per cent,—it will have no appreciable ellect on lla' 
demand Tf the money' resulting from that can be utilised to reduce pro¬ 
tection on other kinds of steel, it may reduce the price to the coiisuiiier of 
other kinds of steel sufficiently to he able to affect the demand and helji to 
increase the volume of steel required by Tiidia. 

Frenidenl. —Let mo sec the reductions that you propose as a result of tlie 
suiplus; that is simiil.y an illustration. 

Mr. Ma.ther.—Thai is purely an illustration. 

Vrc.ndent. —.Tt is in paragraphs 105 and lOQ. 

Mr Mather. —There would be a reduction of Rs. 10 on structural sections 
!i m l Rs. 10 on bars. 
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Vrc.tndctit .—.Is il so voii' cortuiu Unit it' the piico ot mils weio reducecl 
ii'oin Hs. IIU, whicli is move or k-ss tlie present ligurc to its. 'J-A, the demand 
for rails on the part of the railways would not go upf 

Mr. Mather .—1 dou’t say that it is certain that it will not go up hul 
it seems to me loss prohublo that that would have any oll'oct on ilie demand 
than the corresponding change in the prices ot these other articles. 1 may 
be wrong. It can only he a matter of opinion. 

l‘i esUlrnt .—Jf there is any choice, it is n»t by any means a conclusive 
one. It admits of a lot of argument whether it is better from your 
own point of view or from the point of view of increasing the output 
to reduce the price of rails or the price ot structurals and bars, ft is not 
a question on which you can come to a clear cut answer, because it admits 
of argument. 

Mr. Mather .—I realise that it admits of argument and that it is not a 
case which can be established without the pos.sibility of further discussion, 
but our imiiression defiuitcl 3 ' is that the market for such things as struc¬ 
turals and bars, partieularlj- of ordinary bazar cjuality, might be appreei- 
ablj' .susceptible to .such a price difference as this. Then a turther consider¬ 
ation arises that it would seem to us that xirolection having been elfcetive 
to the extent of making it {)os.sible for us to supply rails at the price at 
which the buyers of rails would get them without any special protective 
duty subject to a revenue duty, .so long as further protection is required 
on other arliclos, it would he reasonable for the users of these articles to 
claim that thej’ should be given au.v further beuelil which might have 
arisen. 

President .—That is from the consumer’s point of viewf 

Mr. Mather.— Yqh. 

President .—het us look at it from the point of view of the manu¬ 
facturer, from the point of view of the effectiveness ol protection. Sup¬ 
posing UvS a result of enquiries made by tlie Kailway Board or a similar 
eompetont authority we formed tho impression that there was a reasonable 
likelihood of the demand for rails in this country going up in the next 
seven 3 ’ears if the price of rails were reduced from ils. 110 to somewhere 
about 11s. ft-l or Rs. Do; suppo.siug we formed that im|>re.s.si(>n clearly, 
placing yourself in our position for the time being, don’t you think we 
should be justified in suggesting tiiat there should be no iluty on railsf 

Mr. Mather.—Yi-iSi, if that impression is undoubted. May I iioint out 
another consideration which enters into this? New rails are nuiiiiK' used 
for new construction. The cost of rails in lU'oportion to the cost of 
construction of tho new line is normally about oue-fourtb of the total. 
Therefore a reduction in the price of rails from Rs. IIU to Rs. 94 i.s not 
going to bo very much of a reduction in the, total construction cost. 

Pre.sidenf .—10 per cent, on structurals would make siicli a big dilfcrence 
to bridgework. 

Mr. Mather .—We are not suggesting that this should be ap)jliod to 
structurals used for bridgework but that it should be a)>|)lied to other 
forms of proteclotl sle,cl which bear a high protective duty, 

Presidenlhre you quite certain that if ^mu take ati ordinar.v building 
of moderate dimensions in which bazar structurals are used it would make 
a perceptible difference to the cost of that building? 

Mr. Dalai .—Mot to the cost of the building as a whole. Tt might make 
a perceptible difference to the uiaii wfio would be induced to use a steel 
beam instead of a wooden one. It would make verv little difference to the 
cost of the building as a whole but it might make a good deal of difference 
w'hen h% came to decide whether ho would use steel or wood. He has an 
alternative gmaterial. 

President .—What Is the pric# of a structural section without the reduc¬ 
tion? 
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Mr. Mather.- —Without the reduction Ks. lOS; with the reduction Rs. 98. 

President. —That would bo 9 per cent. P 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

President. —If you made a reduction of 9 per cent., that would hcli>, 
you think, to cover tho margin between, say, the price of timber and the 
price of steel'' 

Mr. Mather. —It might mjjke the difference very well in certain cases. 

President. —A dillerenee of 9 per cent, on the price of steel!- 

Mr. Mather. Yes. 

President. —lu the case ol barsy 

Mr. Alatlisr .—Similarly. 

President. —What kind of materials would bars compete withy 

Mr. Mather. —They don’t compete very much with other materials. 
Wooden window bars are not itsed commonly in India. All 1 am suggesting 
is that the effect of a reiluctioii in price on ordinary bazar sections and Imrs 
would be, very likely to have a tlirect effect ou the volume of demand- - at 
any rate much more than a similar reduction in the price of rails. From 
my talks with the llaihvay hoard 1 understand that tlie jirice of rails is 
only oiie-fourtli of the total co.st ol consti-nction of a new line. 

Pre.'iiiJent■— In the ca.se of a new pornianent wayy 

Mr. Mutlicr .—There are of eoiu-se .special eases where the renewal of 
existing track is done with new rails. That is not the common way in which 
new rads arc laid. 

I'residcnt. —That is a point ou which w-e worild like to make eiicjuiries. 

Mr. Mather.-—Yes. 

President. —Suppose as a result of enquiries on that point we were satis¬ 
fied that it might mean a considerable increase in demand y 

Mr. Mather, —The position, as Mr. Dalai points out, would be this. 
If it led to a substantial increase in the ordeix for rails we should thou 
he turning out more materials mi which we have less prolcction. 

President. —Supposing you made more than 80,090 tons of I'ails'y 

Mr. Mather. —You menu if this artificial reduction in price stimulated 
the demand y 

President. —I don’t think there is any point in that. The point is this. 
The w’holo que.stion is about the sui'|)ius o\-er the works costs which matters. 
The surplus over w'orks cost in rails is JIs. .‘18 and in strueturals and h.ars 
11.S. 87. There is very little to ehoo.se. 

Mr. Dalai. —The propo.sals that we were making iverc that the railways 
should pay a commercial prii’e for their rails. The duty suggested may he 
susceptible of .a little variation but we thought that the duty w-ould be the 
general level of revenue duty. With th<' addition of that, w-hat ivc thought 
W'as that the Railway Board should get a eommeroial price for their rails. 
.Admittedly if the.y were paying a priie for the rails which iva.s merely 
eijuivalent to our fair selling jo'iee, it would be very much below- the fair 
coiiimeridal price. We had somt* discussion on that subject some time ago 
with the Railway Board in negotiating the extension of the present contract 
for one year^ and whoji we made the point I. think it was admitted by tho 
Railway Hoard that w hat they wanted w as a fair commercial price for rails. 
We submit therefore that it would he quite fair and just if tho Railways 
got what was the fair eeinraeroial price for their rails and any benefit 
which might accrue from our being .able to manufacture rails at less than 
the fair commercial cost, should go to reduce the duty on other articles. 
This is the principle tvhich has been admitted. 

President. _That price ivould bo affected by tbe rate at which you fix the 

revenue duty ? 

Mr. MttJ.—Certainly. 
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president .—If tlie revenue duty wore fixed at o per cent, the luii' coni' 
inercial price is reduced correspondingly? 

Mr. halal .—1 submit that would not tficn be the fair conunercial price.; 
knowing that wo wore in oxistonco the duty would be artificially reduced to 
a lower limit than would othorwiso be for stores that Government would be 
purchasing. 

President .—Supposing you rvero ensured a price which covers works costs 
and you get a reasonable return on capital in‘addition to all the.se takings 

Mr. IJalul ..—If on this iiarticular matter, at a fair commercial price we 
stand to gain .something over oiir fair selling price why, I submit, .should 
that not bo taken into consideration in the reduction of the duty on other 
materials which indircclly help to increase our output and ma# also directly 
help the consumer? 

Pre.'^ideiit, —Sup])o.sing on a consideration of that point we came to the 
conclusion that from the point of view of the increase in output at any 
rate it makes no difference whether it is rails, structurals, or bars which 
gel the benolit and we li.x it on rails, how does it alleet you? May 1 
make my difficulty (flear? Supposing I a(^cei>t the jirinciple of the fair com¬ 
mercial priire, what you get in the form of fair commercial price on rails 
you don’t retain it on yonr own proposals? 

. 1 //. DolaL -rio. 

Pre.'s'idi'iit .—Vou surrender llial part of the fair commercial prit-e in the 
expectation that articles in re.spect of wliieh the duty is increased those 
articles would increase in output and help you. Suppose on examination 
we find that j’oii would bo equally helped by the increase in the outinit 
of rails it sccm.s to me that as far as you are concerned the position is 
quite fair. 

Mr. Dalai .—It is rather problematical! whether the output of rails would 
iiocossarily bo raised on tlii.s account, whether the Railway Board or the 
railways in India being under the necessity of renowdug their rolling slcick 
would not ill any case have to purchn.se rails at this price. Another point 
tor consideration is this. The hogislatiiTe when it di.seus.sos the provision 
regarding the duties is perhaps not likely to study the whole thing in all 
its details. It may not realise that on rails we surrender a certain part ot 
our revenues and it will only Imik at the dutie.s on bazar articles such as bars 
and structurals on which the duty w'onld to that extent be increased, and 
unfortunately if the revised freights are going to stand there will be a still 
further increase and all that would create difficulties with regard to passage 
of the measure by the Legislature. 

President. These political comsidorations we will leave to politicians. If 
Government considered tliat our proposals arc defective from a politicral 
point ot view they will alter our projarsals .accordingly. As far ns 1 am 
concerned Iho cpiestioii is purely one of relative economic benefits of the 
(ji'oposals. 

lUr. Dalai.- Kven ainirt from the duty if you look at the IRMA prices 
that we have given, do you think that a figure ol Rs. 9-1 is a fair com¬ 
mercial price!' 

President .—The price at present quoted for the Indian market is a price 
quoted by British manuf.acturers to some extent to have a monopoly of the 
Indian market. 

Mr, Dalai .—If you take the general gold prices they are very much 
higher, Rs. 147, anil Rs. 130 is the lowest British price. 

President. —Rs. 130 at the port which would he about Rs. 125. 

Mr. Dalai.—It will be Rs. 123. 

President Rs. 123 would be your price; you are prepared to go down 
to Rs. 110. 

Mr. Dalai.—"We have not said that. 
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Mr. Mather. \Ve liavt- iiiiL in the liKUre ol lls. 110 siliil)l,V and soluly 
Idi- the pm'noso of inaking it nicar. We do not pi'oijoso to retain whate^ci 
excess we nniy get there and that Hs. I H) is the existing deliiiitc pintx- whuli 
we know of at tlio present- niotnent. We <lo not knon- what would bo tire 

revemu'. duty that you would tak.c into accoiuii in accordance ^vitli the 

proposals put forward. 

President.—Vic have no information; Government have not told us any¬ 
thing about their position or their idea of fixing the price of rads at a lair 
commercial level. 

Mr. Mather.—I don’t know whether I was riglit in meiilioiiing this .siiiee 
the Government themselves have aeeepted the principle but that is exactlj 
what happens. If 15“ per cent, is deducted the price at Indian poit is 

Rs. 109; less Rs. 7. It comes U> Rs. 102-7 if no duty is taken into 

account at all. 

President .—.Against your fair selling price of Rs. 91.'' 

Mr. Mather. —Vos. 

President .—If Govei'Mineiil decided to levy no revenue duty on rails a fair 
eoiiimercial price f.o.r. Tatanagar would be Rs. 109 f 

Mr. Mather. —Vos. 

Pre.sident.-—.\nA your contention is that aiiurt Iroiii any guestiou ot 
revenue duties at least the import price must be maintained? 

Mr. Ma.th.er .—Our coiitoiitioii is that general level of revenue duties should 
lie maintained. 

Presulent.-You don’t think that it is worth while from the point of viow 
of justifying the protection whicli the Indian steel industry has received 
and the extent to \\liu!h it has made use of it to be able to show that in 
re.spet;t of the nio.st important cJa.sses of steel prodind. they have been able 
to bring down prices to some extent in the course of ten years? Supposing 
it was po.ssihle for the Tariff Board to .show that as a result of ton years 
protection and the progres.s made in the industry under the scheme of 
[irotection, it was jiossihlc for the Tata Iron and .Steel Coropany to olior the 
users of rails in this country rails at Rs. 9-f a price nniicard oi in any 
part of the woi'ld, that will lie an aehieveiueiit lor the .steel indu.stry. It 
is a matter of great iinfiortancc: I. should be able to put the case tor 
protection with a cleaner con.science if I could .show that in ro.spect ol a 
matter like this so much iniproveinent has been made. 


(Continued on Thursday, the 23rd November, 1933.) 

President.— .'ihcrc' was one point, Mr. Mather, that I missed yesterday 
in connection witli the rpicstion of adjustmeiits. 1 should like you to 
give me averaging the adjustments tliat you estimate for the future and 
the actuals of 1932-33, some idea of how Ihc average claimed compare.s with 
the actual average of 1932-3.’!. 

ilfr. -Mather.—H have some figures lierc on that subject which I give you 
subject to correction. Averaging the unexplained gap for each kind of 
product in 1932-33 in accordance with the future programme it comes to 
Hs. &!) per ton; averaging the gap for which we a.sked the Board to make 
allowance in future also in the .same programme the figure comes to Rs. 5-3 
])er ton. 

Pre.sident.- yio will take that figure for the time being subject to confir¬ 
mation. Mr. Dalai, in connection with the question we were discussing 
yesterday there is just one matter on rvhich we should like your assistance 
and that is this: would it be possible for the Company to give us an estimate 
of the future fair selling price of rails f.o.m Tatanagar on different outputs? 
You have calculated your fair selling priee on an output of 80,000 tons; 
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■suppose, for exiimple, Uie output loll lo o0,U00 tons, i slioiild like ^oU to 
j^ive Jiie li}i;iu'es on tint output taking into actouiit tlio reduction in the 
output ol rails and its reaction on the other products, and siniilaily 1 should 
like you to gi\'e me ligures lor, say, 100,(KXl and 12(),IMW; that is to say 
give us tour tigures oO.IJOO, 80,tMK), 100,1)00 and ]‘20.0(K1 tons. 

Mr. Daiutl .—Certainly ae can give you the figures. Hegardiug rails the 
suggestion that you made yesterday cvoidd api^ly equally to State nianaged 
lailwuys and to tin; eoinpany managed raihvays. That is an important 
tjoiiit to be taken into account heitanse with regard to the (kmipany managed 
railwa\s the Government of India have informed us that they have no 
voice in the regulation of their xmrehase.s; then again tliere is the further 
question of the Indian States llailway.s. 

I'residcht. —Tho,se two iioints that you nicntioii are points for which 
adjustments of .some kind was made when the old agreement was made 
not as far as St.ate railways are eon(;erued but as far as c:ompany managed 
railftays are concerned, j take it llial the agreement with the Railway 
Hoard in resiiect of rails covers the requirements for rails for company 
managed railways!-' 

Ml. Mulhi’r.- Thiii is so. That arrangeiiumt was made between the 
Government of India in the Itaihvay Department and the Companies. I 
understand (juite un-oflieially that some adjustment was made between the 
eninpanies and the Government of India but we have no knowledge of the 
nature of such adjustments. 

MrvisiiJcnf. —What T mean is the fuel that the company railways are not 
under the control of the liailway Boiird is not necessarily a i;ircaimstance 
which will prevent the .sort of adjustment that you contemplated quite 
tentatively yesterday. 

Mr. Dalai. My point was, we luive primarily to deal with company 
managed ruilwa>'S with regard to which the Government of India have 
informed ns that they have no control over tlieir purchase,s or over their 
rates. If any proposal is going to he made which gives rails to the railwa,y8 
at less bhau the coniiiierciai price, there is no reason why tho Steel Company 
should sell rails to company managed railways at less than thci commercial 
rate. 

Freiiideni . —That raise,s a dift'ereiit kind of issue. The way I am looking 
at the question is this; Tho stool indu.strv under any kind oE arrangcnient 
which may he made should bo ensured oi a* fair price. That is essential; 
tho other‘point is that as far as the railways and tho railway using public 
are concerned no uiiuocossary burden should fall upon them. 11 those two 
points are allowed for then ns far as wo are con(;efned it seems to me that 
the question has settled it.self. ^ow those are the only two points with 
which we as a Tarilf Board are concerned, to see that your interests are- 
safeguarded and tho interests of the consumer are ])roporly allowed for. 

yfr. JlnliTl.— When you say the railways and the railway using public 
should not be put to an unnecessary burden we accept that, but if the 
rails are to be .snp])lied at a price which is the fair market price prevailing 
throughout tho world, then that would not be an unnecessary burden. 

Fresidrnl.- -That is the point which T am considering. That is to say, 
whatever price may be arrived at for tlie sale of rails, your esjutention is 
that it must be a price which not merely ensures a fair return to the steel 
industry as calculated on your costs, hut you suggest that it must also 1)0 
a price which corresponds to a fair commercial price in tho sen.so of the 
import price jdu.i any duty which m.ay be levied by Government for revenue 
[jurposes according lo its budgetary requirements. 

Mr. Dalai. —^We propose the general level of revenue duties. 

Ftedde.nl. That is a point we propose to consider. 

Mr. Drtlal. —With rej^ard to the Indian State railw.ays, if r.ails are going 
about at below their fair economic price there is no doubt that everybody 
wiU come to take advantage of such a situation. With regard to Indian 
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States we have not even any guarantee or assurance, just as wo have in the 
case of State jnauagecl railways, that they will take all their steel require¬ 
ments from us. 

President. t5-As far as rails are concerned, if you t.ike the orders that you 
have got in recent years, wha'- roughly is the proppjdiion of orders tljat j'ou 
got from the railways in Indian States!” 

Mr. Mathor .—.It ha.s been verj- small during the In.st few years. 

Mr. Dalai .—We will give you a statement. 

Prumie.id. —When wc estimated 195,000 tons of rails did we include the 
orders from Indian State railways or did wo not-” 

Mr. Mailirr .—The Tariff Board took that e.stiinate on iulorinatioii given 
to tliem by the Chief <.k>inniissioner of B!iilwiiy.s. There was no closer analysis 
of what that covered, hut it is true normally Indian States have not taken 
large quantities. The onlj” large order that hits been hooked by the Steel 
Company during the last few years ha.s been an order for about 12,5(X) tons 
for Cochin Hallway through the South Indiiiii Hallway who are the Managers 
of the Cochin ilailway. in subsequent years wo had also orders for about 
1,000 tons from two or three others. 

Pi'K.ndeni. —The qui^stion you are raising, Mr. Jlaial, is ijractically this 
that since riiilways in Indian ,Stiite.s are not under the same obligation U) 
assi.st the Indian Steel indu.stry rvitb oi-der.s for steel work of various kinds 
and that tlicr(d'orc the prici! to b(> paid by them for rails lias probably to 
be considered on a. basis somewhar ditfei'eiit. .Is tliat what it amounts tof 

.Mr. Dalai. The States themselves for any of their requirements are 
under no obligation to purchase onr materials and all of thorn do not neces¬ 
sarily do so at the present moment. Now if we are put under any kind of 
obligation to supjjly rails below tho fiiir coimnei’cial price to such railways, 
that does not appear to mo to be fair. At the present moment they cannot 
he taking a largo part of their requirements from us. If they are going to 
get rails below the fair commercial price, tliey would certainly do so. 

Praiident .—it will be a perfectly proper thing. AVe are considering the 
question in a very tentative manner, at this stage. Supposing ultimatedy we 
came to the conchrsion tliat aj\ agreement for the pin chase of rails tit a pric,e 
approximate to the fair selling price should he airived al, in Hint case in the 
case of railways in the Indian States, it would give us a handle for pressing 
upon them tho claim of the Indian Steal industry tu general orclei's ifir steel. 
May I put it on that basis.® 

Mr. Mather. —Yes, but then to what extent that will be an effective 
handle. 

President. —The only way by which vou tein piovide sanction in this case 
is by exerting public opinion and I vejiture to think that an expre.ssion of 
opinion by a public bodv tioustituletl by the Government of India tvill have 
some little influence in shaping public opinion. That at a)),v rate is a factor 
which we have to consider. 

Mr. Mather. —AVe were only briiigiug the various con.sidcration arising 
out of the proposals to your notice. These :ire the. figures showing the total 
orders booked from, the, Indian State Bailways. In 1930-31 the orders 
booked rvere 3,200 tons from the Nizuin’s Bailways out of a total of 95,000 
tons from all sources. In 1931-32 the figure for Cochin is 10,200 tons plus 
in that same year 1,600 tons making a total for Indian States Bailways to 
just under 12,000 tons. 

President .—That was a very special thing. 

Mr. Mather .—That was a very unusual thing. In 1932-33 our total 
orders from Indian States Bailways were between 1,700 and 1,800 tons. 

President .—In paragraph 98 you discuss again the question of tSe duty 
on billets which wo considered fairly fully yesterday. I propose to go on with 
the next paragraph in which ycu deal with this question of differential duties. 

I should like in the first place to ask what the opinion of the Company is 
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as regards the effectiveness of the schome which implies differential duties. 
Does it make any difference to the Company;-' 

Mr. Dalai. —No. 

DreDident .—You make the suggestion in this paragraph that if a scheme 
of differential duties is continued, it should be conditional on the continued 
exemption from protective duties from the L'nited Kingdom. That may be 
a fair suggestion or not. 1 should not like to express an opinion on that, 
f only Want, lo point oat iliat the 'tariff lioiird piopo.sed differential duties 
ill 192G. They did so entirely from the jioint of view of the interests of 
the Indian con.sumcr. That was the logic which was employed by the 
Tariff Board. If now tho 'Tariff Board adopts the line that in return for 
the differential duties there must be compensating benefit from the L'nited 
Kingdom, 1 had a sort of feeling that we should fo some extent be stultify¬ 
ing the logic that underlie the differential dutie.s. After all this is a 
question which involves high policy with which, as 1 understand it, the 
Tariff Board is not concerned. On these grounds T jieisonnlly would find 
it rather difficult to attach any kind of conditions to tlie schome of differ¬ 
ential duties. My reason is if to-day 1 am satisfied tliat the intere.sts of 
tlie Indian consumer do not warrant a .scheme of differential duties, T will 
diop it whether we get compensating benefit from, the other end or not. 
That being so I do not feel personally that I can accept any kind of 
conditions with regard to that. 'ITicn yon go to suggest with regard to 
the differential duties that it must be a condition that British .steel should 
be up to the standard specification or that British .steel .should not be made 
of ba.sic Bessemer pi'oeess. 'The first thing T want to know is whether 
there has actually been any imijorts of non-standard steel or Bessemer .steel 
from the L'nited Kingdom. 

.\fr. Dalai. —Not so far. 

Fre-iklent. —Tt is a jirovision for tho future. 

Mr. Dalai. —We understand that the inanufaeture of steel on the basic 
Bessemer process is being considered in the United Kingdom, All we 
wanted to do is to safeguard ounsclves in the case of a probable import 
of ha.sic Bessemer steel—it would undoubtcdl.y be cheaper and not of the 
same quality as the standard steel—under the differential duties. 

Preskleni. —It is a case entirely for the future, in case this threatened 
danger materialises. 

Mr, Dalai,- -Exactly. 

Pre-'iident. —Is tho suggestion that you make admini.stratively practicable I' 
Is it po.ssiblc for Customs authorities hi India to make sufficient tests for 
deterniiiiing whether a particular (ronsignment of steel is standard .steel 
nr basic Bessemer. 

Mr. Mather. T think not. To the be.st of my recollection that quc.stion 
was explored by the Tariff Board in 1926. 

President. —We examined the Collector of Customs. 

Mr. Mather .—The conclusion was reached that it would not he administra¬ 
tively possible and T know of no change in the situation since w-hich would 
make it possible. So far as the question of steel made by the basic Bessemer 
process is concerned, T suhiiiit that it would be po.ssibIe to do this, f 
understand at tlic jiresent time that steel coming to India from Great 
Britain and chiiming the advantage of the lower duty is nccoiiipiinied hv .some 
statement from the Indian Trade Coinmissimier to the effect that it has 
been made in the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Dalai. —Under tho Ottawa Agreement. 

Mr. Mather. —Even apart from that, T am speaking in more general 
terms, .\lthough I haven’t got precise details of the procedure followed, I 
believe ^onie declaration is made by the Indian Tr.ade Commissioner in 
London indteating that ti^tho best of his knowledge—he won't give it unless 
ho knows for certain—the steel ms made in Great Britain. I speak subject 
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to foirection on that i)oiut. That is iiiy impi'ossion. If there is such 
a system, I don't think it would present any greater diffuailties to the 
Indian Trade Coinniissioner lo amplify the eertificate to the effect that t 
is not also made hy the basic Bcsseiner iirwess at any rate during the 
next few years, tor this reason that on the irlaus wliich we have knowledge 
of at present which have led us to include this suggestion, there will be 
only one works in Great Britain making basic Bessemer steel in the near- 
future. The name of the works is known and the general scope of its 
operations is well known so that 1 don't think the Indian Trade Commissioner 
would he jircsented with any serious difficulties if ho were asked to amplifj' 
the kind of certificate that he is already giving. 

Frf.x'idcnf. In.stead of having it testeil in the Custom Houses in India, 
you would depend on the certificate at the other end. 

d/r. Mather. .\’es. 

Mr. .Miui .—If any steel doe.s liud its way here, it will be steel whicli 
has been .sold hy the firm in question as semi-finished to various re-rollers. 
It w'ould bo ratber difficult to find out whether the bars they send out 
were steel of that quality. 

Mr. Mother .—If the uiauation of that firm develops in such a way 
that it begins to put semi-finished steel on the marknt on any substantial 
scale, there would be complication there. 

Fr<’..'ii(lciit .—The seml-ilnishcd steel that tliey make troni the basic 
Bessemer process is converted into steel by some of tlie other worked and 
the finished steel imi)ortcd here. 

Mr. .If/m, —It is very unlikely that they would only .send soTtii-finished 
steel. 

.1/r. Matltrr.- 'So. 

I’rrsideril '.—Suppiosing we followed the system that we followed last 
lime in 1026 and allowed for a dilference of T?s. 7 between prices of United 
Kingdom steed and Continental steel, whatever the sort of steel, to some 
c.xtont that provides a safeguard, is it notf- 

Mr. 'Moflii'.r .— It does give you a margin of lis. 7. ft means unless they 
usc basic Bess(.’mer steel atid reduce the cost of the British steel bj' more 
thau Rs. 7, they are not in an advantageous position over the Continent. 

FitnuUnl .—It provides a little more assurance with regard to standard 
and iion-staiulard. 

Mr. Mather .—Basic Be.ssemcr proces.s .steel would not bo standard steel 
ats'ording to the normal .standard specifi(ation, 

rresidenf .— Vou have made two sugge.stions: fir.st that British steel 
sliould be declared to he a standard .steel. It the que,sLion was really one 
between standard and non-standard, then this difference of Rs. 7 would 
provide sufficient assurance. 

Mr. Mather.-' I think that is so. 

Vreside.nt .—It can’t he quite so elfeetive in the ea.se of the other factor. 

Mr. Mather. —No. 

PreFidcnt .—That will depend on the ease of liasic Besseinei-, because 
presumably it will he cheaper to produce. 

Me. Matlir.r. —Yes, 

Z’rc.si(/riif.-•-This ilifi'erence of Bs. 7 -whieh corresponds to 10 shillings, 
i.s it still the recognised dilference? 

^[r. Mather. It is very difficult to say fi-oin definite exiierionce. That 
difference of Rs. 7 wa.s iiitroducod on the assuui))tion that standard steel 
could be obtained from tin? Continent at 10 shillings higher than tlu? 
non-standard steel. I don’t think we have had any jmsitive irtdication 
during the last few years that hnsirie.ss is actually dories in Continental 
Standard steel at any rate for this market.' 
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Mr. MulLindra. ■-Thar^ luive been indications sometimes. Tlio indication 
is in tiiis way that .some peoi>le informed ns here that they could obtain 
steel from the (lontiueut aceordiii)' to the British standard specification. 

1‘refident.- The fact of the matter is that since there has been very 
little standard .stoel from the Continental and very little non-standard 
steel from Britain, there is no recognised difference which you can lay 
down as the result of actual transactions. 

Mr. Mdthcr. —We can’t put before you any positive evidence. 

rrcsulcnl.- But 1 suppose the recognised figure would be about Bs, 7. 

.1/r. .Uat/icr.—Ye.s. 

^fr. Satrsim. - I often iieard it said that Continental steel is purchased 
in England and that is passed off here as English steel. 

Mr. Miihindi'd. —What exacl,y happen.s is very often re-Alling mills in 
England purchase Continental liillets and roll them into bars and possibly 
send them out here us British steel. 

Mr. Miil.her. — 1 think there i.s a safeguard so far as those are (sincerned 
in the eertificate given by the Tiidian Trade Commissioner. 

Mr. .-UIki.- I think that is correct both in connection with the export 
to Austra.liii and India, there is a eertificate which tlie exporter has to give. 

President. —1 think the position is suHiciently safeguarded. 

Mr. Miithar. —T am suggesting that if the Board decided to adopt our 
suggestion about the basic Bes.senier process, the same jirocess would bo 
equally satisfactory in coiuieeljoiL with the difl'erential duties. 

Mr. Dulal. ■ it it is satisfactory with I'egard to Continental steel importwl, 
tiiere is no reason w'ii.y it should be lo.ss satisfactory in regard to basic 
Be.sseniur steel manufactured in the United Kingdom itiself. 

Mr. .ifha.- It is very hard to trace. If everybody is honest, that is 
all right. Tt is I'eally very difficult to trace if. 

Pre.ndiuvt. —The veal argument for a method of certification is, there 
may be a few cases in regal’d to which they may go astray, but in the groat 
hulk of eases we jirovide a certain amount of guarantee. 

Mr. Muther. The view adovited by the Government in introducing this 
.system of certification is a view which -we should bo inclined to support. 
If evasion were to occur on any substantial scale, wo should bo likely to 
know about it. 

President. —-.And the niatler would bo brought to the notice of the 
certify in g all thori ty. 

Mr. Mather. Yes. TVliore evasion has occurred, it has reached our 
ears more quickly. 

President. —It will he possible in the great hulk of the cases to provide 
that they conform to the certificate. 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. 

president. —.In adjusting this Bs. 7, the method which the Tariff Board 
followed in 1926 w-as to take the diflerence of Bs. 7 and if the proportion 
of tested steel is Bs. 16, and untested steel is Bs. 8.5, So per cent, of 
Bs. 7 is added to the British ])riee. 1-5 x>cr cent, of Bs. 7 is deducted 
from untested steel. 

Ml. Mather. —That is right. 

president. —Tlie ro.a.son of ealeulating in that inverse ratio is otherwise 
the aggregate return would he affected. 

Mr. Mather .—Yes. 

President. —lii p.’ira.. 101, you .suggest that the duty on Briti.sli structural 
and plates should be Bs, IS or the revenue duty whichever is higher. 
Bs. 18 IS 15,!| iier cent. calcuJaled on the import price. 

Mr. Mather .—Yes. 
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T^'esideni .—Is it not more straiKhtforward to put it in this form, the 
estimated protective duty or the revenue duty whichever is higher ? 

Mr. MathcT.- —I see what you mean. The question is rather more com¬ 
plicated now than it wa.s in 1926 when the Board had to consider one or 
two similar cases, for instance fishplates, in that there is not now a 
normal revenue duty because at any rate unless it is assumed, which we 
don’t want to—wo a.s a Steel Company do not want to e.'tpress any oi)inion— 
that ev'on this material would come under a differential duty as has been 
introduced for certain classes «f steel which are not protected at all. 

J‘rcsi(U:nt. —1 do not follow you. What T arn snggo,sting i.s whatever the 
estimate of the protective duty is—Us. 2, Us. 3 or Us. 4—we propose that as 
the primary duty and we .suggest the revenue duty as an alternative, 
whichever is higher would he the duty which should he apiilied. If for 
financial reason.s Government decide to reduce the revenue duty from 15:1 
to 121 PCJ' r.ent. you are sufficiently safeguarded. 

Mr. Muthe.r. —No, there again an additional complication arises in this 
enquiry. We are sugge.sting—of course'if the sugge.stinu is not put into 
effect admittedly this difficulty disappears—we are sug,geating later on that 
while you are considering differential duties the benefit of this extra duty 
should he utilised. 

Pre.'tjde.nt .—^AVliat do you meiin by dittorcnlial duties in this connection:' 

±\Ir. .Mather .—The figures in the .second group. 

Pre.rident .—You mean differential duties as botw(‘cu the British and 
Continental steel ? 

.\[r. Afathrr. - We are assuming in a later paragraph that to the 

extent that the applicatiou of a revenue duty will give us more than ils. 2 
on structurals and B.s. 4 on plates, i.e., more than wliat is required in 
fixing our fair selling price, that extra duty will he utilised to icduce 
the duty on other forms of steel. If the revenue duty is subject to altera¬ 
tion—let us presume and hope that Govornjnent’s finances will improve 
it is more likely to alter in the downward direction than in the upward 
direction. If some benefit of this extra duty is taken to reduce the duties 
on other materials, we .should sulfer. Therefore we should have no grounds 
for objection to the general principle of Ids. 2 or Rs. 4 or th<! revenue 
duty whichever is higher, if no consequential rnodification is made. But if 
a consequential modification is to be made, we should I think bo justified 
in asking lor a minimum. 

Presidenl .—If a reduction on your surplus on that account has alread.v 
been taken into account by the Tarifl: Board then of course a reduction 
of the revenue dut 3 ' by Covornment would place you in a position of dis¬ 
advantage. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

President .—That is perfectly true, but supposing we do not make any 
presum[)tion with ic'gard to the rates at nhich revenue dutio.s would bo 
fixed during the next seven ye.ar.s and whatever the revenue dutj' is that 
will lie fixed as an alternative rate to the specific dut,v; if we put it on that 
basis—as tlio whole thing is uncertain we do not take into account an.v 
surplus which may be derived—tlien you are all the better for it. 

Mr. Mather. —If no surplus is taken into account, thou wo b.ivo no. 
ground for objection. 

President. —Then, that .seems to nio to fie a more logical wa^- of looking 
at it: if Government decide to have a revenue dutj’ which is higher than 
the protective duty, they do it for their own reason. If jeu benefit by it, 
it is a sort of windfall about which no particular fuss can bo made. 

Mr. Mather. — Vfc have no objection. "VYo merely want to make it clear 
that we are not particularly asking to be put in that position. 

Presulent .—It is bound up with the proposals which you make regarding 
the distribution of surplus. 
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Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

The Hspeet oi' it whieli I don't like is the assumption tliat 
this duty of loj per cent, which eume into existence as a result of the 
teiiipovary cirruiiisf.auees .should he leKuixled as a permanent rate of duty 
lor the whole jieriod which 1 don’t think is a verv satisfactory way of doinp, 
it. 

Mr. Dalai. -We have to take some figure for the [mrposc of calculating 
a surphns. 

I’rcsiilr.iii. With regard to the dut 3 ’ on galvanised sheets, although on 
the calculations the duty would ho Rs. -14, you have redutaHl it to R.s. 12 
hv adjustment ior the higher price of plain sheets. Why is it that the 
|)hiiu sheets sell at a higher price? 

Mr. Mahindra. —flecause the purchaser is willing to pay a higltier 
price. The plain sheets are really of a Itigher quality than the corrugated 
sheets. Wiicu the sheets are manufactured, plain sheets arc picked out 
without any blemish and the other sheets are. converted into eorrugate<l sheets. 

i'resif/Kft/. - The plain sheets are selected? 

Mr. Maliindra. —Yes. 

Pri'.'iiilcnt .—In paras. 105, 100 .and 107, you deal with this qiioistion 
of surplus. 

Mr. Mothrr. —Yes. 

I'rfisidi'.nt. —Since you say that it is illustrative of the surplus which 
would depend on the iiai'ticular firoposals that you make heing accepted 
in that form, 1 don’t propose to deal with it more fully than I have done. 
T (xune now to para. 108 in which you make specific tariff proposals. The 
first item with which you deal is 102 (r). Now flic proposal is that all 
these bars included in 102 (c) which are now subject to a revenue duty 
should be subject hereafter to the protective duty. 

Mr. Mather. —That is so. 

President. —You have made it elenr yesterd.ay that it is not beeauso 
you have any definite intentions of rolling these bars yourself. In that con¬ 
nection you make the statement that while the change would involve 
slightly higher dutie.s in .some eases and smaller duties iii others, on the 
whole the position would be more or less the same. We are asked to 
lake a leap in the dark. 1 have not the slightest idea at pre.sont how 
tho consumer would he affoctesl. if the change that you propose is accepted, 
what would be his relatiym position as compared with the present tariff 
sy.stom. That is a matter on which we should get clear ideas. Would you 
be able to give us a statement of prices of .some of the typical classes of 
bars and rods ineliidccl in the present unprotected category, so that w'o 
can know to what e.xtent the .suhjei'tion of these things to the protective 
dut,y would alter the market prices. 

il/r. Mather. —Our difficulty would he to estimate with not very highly 
classified statistical information how far the particular classes are typical 
and to what extent they' are likely’ to be affected in respect of prices. 

President. —Mr. Mahindra, you .are in touch with the market. You 
ought to be able to tell us in an ap])roximate .sort of wav of the.se classe.s 
of bars, which are most in demand, what their prices arc and how the 
propo.sed duties would affect those prices. Tt is not a matter on which it 
would be possible to get exact .stati.stics, but you who are more in touch 
with the market could give us a statement. 

Mr. Mahindra. Yes. 

Mr. Mather .—We will do our best. 

(President. —Tn tho first place tell us, the.se are the most important 
classes of burs and rods which arc now' subject to a revenue duty; their 
current price.s are such .Ttid such; if the protective duty that vou have 
estimated for bars is applied, how the prices would be affected. We should 
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know thou the proportion in wliich tliu prices aro likely to vary as a 
result of this changed 
ili r. Mah iiulra. — Ves. 

Mr. Mdtitrr. — I understand that it may he possible for us to ascertain 
the total Governineiit revenues on the present iion-proteeted forms of liars 
and rounds. 

I’lCsiiJriii. ^\'llat do you build on tliat? 

•l/i’. Mi.iflicr.- -'\\o know the. tonnages and the value.s to which they were 
applied. 

/'rn.odcaf.—Tell us^ in the aggregate this is what is going to hapiien. 

Ml, .M'llhi :)',—We might he able to get jam an aggregate figure. There 
is one further complication and that is- I am speaking subject to a further 
examination of the statistic.s—1 am not sure j-et whether we could sub-divide 
these non protected bars and rods according to their origin whether British 
or non-Briti.sh. 

/'■re.sif/ciif.—That is a difliealty. 

.Mr. .Muilii'r. AVe iiave of course a dilferentiiition and we can give you 
tlie figiire.s on the basis of a uiiil'orm duly and alternatively on the basis 
of differential duties on Tlritisk and noii-Britisli. Hut i suggest that the 
prohleni will reduce itself to small diin.en.sious ii it is found iieco.ssary—it 
will he a jnatler for you to decide later to protect at any rate the iiiaiii 
rounds, squure.s and hat itiidev as a consetitience of the coiuiiieiiceiucnt of 
production ol the.se products in Jiiclia at Tatanagnr troni our billets. If 
you should, in the course of your enquiry, lind it ni.'cessary to grant thu 
request whtclt 1 uitderstaiid has already boon put hefore you by the. Indian 
Steel and Wire I’roducts asking tor protection ihoii the amount which yoti 
could iKissihly leave out, I think, would he quite small. It mirst, 1 think, 
he inevitable. 

Tn'..s'nli'.i:t .—That is not (|Uile the iioiiit. The point is this, Kven if we 
accept the proposal of ilie Indian ,'steel and Wire products tiud as a re.sult 
of protective requiroinents we increase the duty, in submitting our jiroposals 
to Governinont. iie liave to make an estimaie of tlio additional hiirden 
which is going to be thrown on the i-onsiimer by oiir protective proposals, 
however jiistilicd llie propo.sals may he. 

Mr. .Mttlliir. We will cerTiiiidy iincsllgale that and help yon to the 
extent that is po.ssihle on the hasi.i ol what I still fear may fie rather 
inadequate statistical data dealing with other people’s business and not ours. 

l’n'.-.iilcHt .—The slatistii'al data would not he accurate. All that you can 
attempt to do is to give an a|iproxiniato indication of the position. 

^^r. .lf(/t/ici'.'--Wc will investigate the matter closely and give you all 
the iiifiiriiiatioii that .seems releiaiit lo as on that point. 

I’l'csiilriif.-- -Yon liave no infonnatioii as regards the proportion in whicli 
ihese imports come from the ('outiiieiil and from the I’liited Kiiigdoni. 

I don’t think any of the piihli.s}ied ,journals will give ns that information 
Acither in the iiiontlily nor in the annual is it given. 

.l/r. Ihihil .—Peiiiaivs the G'ollectors of Customs might help you, 

I'rrs'nU n'.. It we write to the Colleetois of Cu.stoiii.s, wo slioiild be able 
to get tlie (igure.s. Ohvioii.slv they are having tiie ligures classilied. 

Mr. Diihil, —Ve.s. 

rrr.siih'iii. Tlie next item is KiT (j). What jireciselv is the point here:-' 
.ft [iresent the profeclive duty only apjilies to plates cliequoreil and sliifi, 
tank, bridge and eonimoii qualities. Is tliai. Lh<> pnsitioii'f 
.V/’. .T/'iCiicr.—-Yes. 

I'rruiilriil .—Or all the other varieticsl-i 

Mr. Mnlini.- Wi' consider that opr maiiiifacime of |iia(es is now di've- 
loped to such an oxloiit the quantity incliidi'd in #)iir |)iograniiiie is such - 
that in addition to the eoivsiimption of India, it is prarficahle for us to 
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Uiala’, iinil it is iiiipmtinil wh slioiild In; ill ii posilioii tu satisUu toiilj 

iiKikc, all iiLialilitjs oi plutus. 

ViKsiJunt. AVliut an: the inoro important ailditioiiat qualities oi phues 
that would now come under tliisi-' 

Ml. Maliiiir. -Mainly boiler plates. 

I’lcshlKii I .—1 suppose boiler idales ale Ibo most important plates wliieli 
eoiuc under JUd lip 

•l/r. .l/((//i 1 )Ves, .1 think so. 

I'icsidciit. —If this <:id vulornii, tardf valuation of Ihs, £10 lor boiler 
l)lates and special qualities is cm recL, tliere is not very much protecLioii 
needeil. 

.1//'. Mdlliii '.—Tile tariff value is not lor the boiler '-’"I- 

lor the tire box plates. Wliat appears ic me to be the po.sition is I 
ailiuit it is not entirely clear troin this, but 1 believe 1 am rfobt in iiiuler- 
slundiiio the position to be tlii-s lliat all plates wliich are slot specifically 
cbeipiored and ship, tank, bridge and ooiumoii qualities are diitiablo at 
these tuo I'd cidoii'iii ratiss viveii in ibo scluuliile. In connection with 
jiart of this group wbicb can be described as boiler lire box and special 
qualities, the tariff valiiatiou is Us. £T0 but if a plate does not fall itmler 
tins particular group, it would iirc.sumably come in at an n</ ndnn.hi duty 
oil tile declared value, wbicli would luobably he Ihs.s lluin Ks. 210. 

l'n:sid(iif. Obviously this tariff valuation of Hs. 240 docs not apply 
to anything e.xcept boiler tiro fio.x and special qualities. 

.l/r. Mathm'. —It does not uieaii boiler plate but plaU; lor tiie fire box 
of the boiler. 

rrc.sidnil .--Whnt docs ibis category " speiual qualities'’ ituply'r 
Mr. Mother. — I do not know, 

Mr. Alho. -Fire box iilates are subjected to a very close analysis—very 
low plios])liorus, very low carbon and .subject to special tests. 

Mr. il/ut/icr,- Yes. 

•I'rr aid lull. —\i would lie iiion" expensive!-' 

.\fr. .Miiflii.r. —Yes. 

I'rr.aldciit. W'but is tbe diitv vou propose on jdates!' Non-British ralo 
is Ks. ai’.’- 

Mr. Malhu'r. Yes. 

l’r':$id(lit. —'I'liat is lower tlian ibe pireseiil iid ridoiriii duly!' 

Mr. 'Mutlrr.- Ye.s. 

Trrsidi'nl .—What is tlie price of boiler plalesa 

.Mr. Motlirr. .Vecordiug to the Inm .li; Coal Trades’ Keview tbe export 
juice lor Kritish lioiler jilatos is 10 sbilliiigs aliove those of connuon jibiles. 
But we uaut to raisi- the question wlmlber these an- actual priei-s or not. 

Jdrr.iidiiil. —Tbe British price does not matter because tlic protective 
clutv that vou suggest is very little, it is jiraciically revenue duty on the 
wluile plate. Tfavo you got the- |iriee for Contineiilal boiler plate.s!' 

.l/r. Mu I hr r. —No. AVe tliiiik we may take tills a.s a siifl’ielent guide, 
that Ike juice, of fioilor plates <-xeeeds tl-at of ordinary cmiiinou plates by 
about .10 sliilliugs n fmi. It will liavdly atl'i-cl tin- arguuieiit. 

Pn'aidi'iit. Tile jxiiiit ibat troiible.s me is tins: Ibe extension that you 
propose is extension to plate.s of tbe kind used in eoniiectioii with inacbiiiery. 
Our tariff schedules regard luacbinery and tilings connected with niaeliinory 
as sort of saermsaliet. Duties on macbiiiery and coinjionent juirts of 
niacbim-ry avr- always (Ixed at a loii' level. Tbe various i-ngineeviu'-; linns 
b.ive bro^iglit to our notice tins t u-ie tliat on account oi vei’c' large reduction 
in ibe ilelinwid for orclinarv kind of fabvieatc-d slci-I for brirbgework they are 
tiiniiug iiici'i-asinglv to flu- inannl'actnre of maebinery. If tbe extension 
of this duty to things, like boiler plates has the ofl'ect of increasing their 

I. 2 
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cost of the raw steel they require for machinery then it might raise a 
rather serious question. 

Mr Mcdhc.r. 4t seems t/i us to be quite legitimate that we should ask 
for protection on the manufaeture of a kind of plate which we can produce 
satisfaetorilv and the inclusion of which in our production programme jna.v 
very well be necessary to make up the total production w'hich wo have 
ostiinat-ed. 

i'rcsif/tmf.—So that we can «give compensating protection to people who 
use that clu.ss of steel only by inereasing the co.st on machinery, because 
obviously their costs would go uj). 

Mr. Mather.- We cortnhily should oot wish in any way make it difficult 
for the eiij'ineerino; niiiis to ni:uiiif;i<‘tnro by making their cost higher. It 
would not be to our intci'f'st to do so to establish their elaim satisfactorily. 

I suhuiit that those plates are mainly used in India for repairs and 
if wm develop this business we should he able to a very large extentpo 
replace imported plates required for repairs, and T am right in sa.ying 
that by far the pretionderating quantity of boilers, are imported as boilers 
and would come iii at the maebinery duty, dhc main demand for these 
plates on which OInvernment would get rcvenne.s in that classification is 
for plates requireil for repairs. 

Presiiicnt. —Of course you could eliiieh the question straightaway if you 
could give u.s the actual prices of laiiler plates to sec how the duty that 
.voii profiose eonipares witli the present tul vnloTcm duty. Tf it docs not 
mean considerable increase tlic question settles itself. 

Mr. —There are no boiler mnniifaetiirors in India. 

I’rr.vfhiil. Now let us t.akc 102 (O of the Tariff Schedule. Your pro¬ 
posal here i.s mainly with refi'ienec to the question of high tensile .steel. 

Mr. Mafhrr .—That is so. 

Fresiilrnf ..—Have you received any information from the Central Board 
of Keveiuie regarding the dntie.s to which high tensile steel is assessable? 

Mr. Dolal. Xo. 

Prcuhhvf.—Xs far a.s T nndor.stand, if high tensile comes in a fabricated 
form it would come under 102 or 102 (i). Is that right? 

Mr. Mather. —T think it probably might come that way but wo under¬ 
stand that some peonle have formed the expectation that high tensile 
.steel of the kind in which we are interested being alloy steel would rather 
come under 102 («). 

Vrenitlenf.- You mean even if fabricated? 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

Mr. Atha. —TTigli tensile steel not necessarily? 

.I/r. Mather.—--^< 1 . High tensile steel of the kind in which we are 
interested. 

President. —So that whether fabricated or unfabricated it is open to the 
Custom to bring it under that section? 

Mr. Mather. —Yes, possibly. 

Presulenl. —Yonr suggestion is that the word “ alloys ” should bo cut 
out or do you propose that the whole item should go out? 

Mr. l\father. We do not lav anv particular stress oil the complete 

deletion of the item ; we niav perhaps have gone a little beyond onr province 
in making our sug.<>:estioM nuite so eoriiprehcnsive. But T do not think 
these other kinds of steel do come in except in the form of bars unless 
they are nheady and more snecifie.nlly in some other elassifiration such as 
hardware. Tf voii think it would simplify the position wo would lie quite 
content to modifv onr suggestion and a.sk for the deletion of the word 

alloy ” from that item. 

President.— regard to this que.stion of high tensile steel have you 
seen the speoifieations? 
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Mr. Math er. AV« have seen the proposed specihcation. 

Preaideut.' ■ And you can make that class oi steel? 

Mr. Mather. —We liavo made that chtss of steel. 

rresident. —There is no question of patents arising in connection with 
this class of high tensile steel r 

Mr. Mather. —There aro patent questions inv'olved which have not been 
finally settled. 

rresident. —How does the question ol patent arise in connection with a 
thing like high tensile steel? 

Mr. Mather. —Two .steel-making firms, one in Kuglaud and another in 
Germany, have applied tor patents in tlieir own countries and both firms 
have applied tor patents in India but their applications f*Br patents have 
not yet been settled. 

President. —^Assuming tor argument’s .sake they got patents on this, 
then what would be the position? 

Mr. Mather. -Tho position would be this: it it was established that 
the present patent applications were valid, it would then be tor us either 
to ti'y and negotiate a license from one of these firms or bring out a new 
composition of our own which is nob covered by these patents. 

■president. —If the purchaser of high tensile steel siiecifies the particular 
composition in respect of which a i)atent has been Issued ? 

Mr. Mather. —Then our hands will be forced; our /jositimi would be 
somewhat difiScult. 

President. —Then why don’t you oppose it? 

Mr. Mather. —We have not opposed it yet but we are considering the 
question. 

President. —In connection with high tensile steel Mc.ssrs. Braithwaite 
and Company have made the suggestion that the duty on iiigh tensile 
steel should be fi.'ccd at a higher level than on Inild steel. That is different 
from your proposal. Your proposal is that whatever protective duty is 
estimated for mild steel bars should be applied also to high tensile bars. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes, 

President. —You do not sui)port the other projmsal? 

Mr. Mather.-- tio. 

Pre,sident. ~1 suppose in .some respects it may be to your advantage 
to m:iko high tensile steel more C-Kpensive. 

Mr. Mather. —If it w:is made more e.xpeiisive, to the e.Ktent that the 
consumer decided to use mild steel instead, ne might obtain indirect 
advantage in that the quantity of mild steel consumed would bo greater. 

President. —If the consutnption of high tensile steed is increa.sed in the 
country and you aj'C in a position to make high tensile steel, to that extent 
you would be able to make a better surplus, 

Mr. Mather.—1 do not see any reason why we sbonid .■uiticipate that. 

President. —AVhat is the normal margin between mild steel and high 
tensile steel ? 

Mr. Mather. —It varies according to the composition. There are high 
temsile steels which are not :illoy.s in the ordinary sen.se of the word. The 
extra cost of making that steel is not so great as the extra cost of making 
liigb tensile steel containing cliromium and copjjcr. 

Pre.ndent,- -The lowest margin would be somewhere about Tls. 5? 

Mr. Mather.- 1 don’t think it would bo as low as that. 

Prendeut. —What would you consider the lowest? 

Mr. Mather. —I should conaidor Rs. 7 or Rs. 8 as the mwimnrn; pro¬ 
bably it is more, Rs. 12 or Rs. 16. 
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-W’e Ikivc .1 irprc.-.oiitalioii Iimv lioiu a luiil wlio 

appaix'iitly aiiiit.'i to ask you tor toiisilc Ijillols. 'I'liey say lor 

Lciisiio lor lisli))laLcs wliicli you supplioil at Tls. 121 a Loti the Cuilliueiilal 
priee was li.s. UO l.o.b, Couliiiriitf 

Mi . Mutlu r. —Did lie buy aL Us. GU Irom tbe ( uutuic'iit r 
i’/t'.su/t/If.—'I'lio prec ise staUuui'iil Is ibis •’Tata'.s lligli leusile billet al 
Us. 121 ’ auc.! iip;aiusl lliai; a note " Cost itriett to the C.'ontiueuLal luauu- 
lacturer would not ('.seecd Us. GO per toll 

Ml. .Mullii.i. —I do not know in wluil eoiincrtiou Llie.v are .sublilltiiiu; 
that, whetlier Dley think it is au nnreasoiiahle pri<-e tor tile SLeel Company 
to ask. It tvoiild bo iiilerestiiio to know wb.etlier Messrs. Henry Millianis 
liougliL billcLs •!! that price liasis I'roin the Contiiieiil il llie.y tVionalit onr 
inice was nnroasoiiablo. 

i*rc.stili'lit. Tbe.s' iitako ilo coinineiiL ri\ii.ard 1 ug dalas jiric'e ami wlietlu.'r 
tills i.s tlio |>ricc at wliicli lie aelliallv lioiiniil or a price that he got in 
ro.siKinso to enquiries I do not know. 

dll'. Dubd. -Me do not know nbellier in ostiinaling tile cost they took 
orerliead (.■karges and so 011 !•' 

l-’n.siili'.iif .— 1 don’t know either. 

Ml. iriics.—This is ill answer to a question ■’A^(lrks eosr. actual or 
estimated ot two or throe iypieal ehisses ot pi'niianeiit way malerial Inllets 
under the lollowing head.':—”. 

I'rr.o'i/riiC—Von do not rememher anyTliinp; :iii(nit either an eiuiuiiy or 
a transnetinn t 

Mr. Mnliiiidrii ,—Tlie position is, we made a eoiilract to supply tlieni 
l,d(X) toii-S billets at Us. VI [ler ton. and onr nsiuil extra ior D class steel 
i.s Iks. 50 (ler ton. The D class is a )ii<.rli ,ii,-iislle steel and tin' cost ol 
produelion i,s eery nincli higliei' than mild steel, h'or stvuelnral imrjio.ses 
liigli tensile steel i.5 Ulaiinlin tnred wilh ehroininm and ciq.iper contents. I 
asked .Mr. Elderston to let me know in advance what would he the eoni- 
positioii of tile steel, lie wrote a lettei' giving me the tensile streiigih 
and tlie ehromium and copper eonteiits. etc. 

J'rc.^iileiil. —The pie.sCUCe ot the w ird alloy gives unlimited .scope. 

Mr. MiihinJra .—dfay 1 also meiilion this, in eonneetion with Jlessrs, 
ITenry AVilliaius, that the onl.v liigh temsile steeis which we mannfaidnrc' 
and supply at present are class C and J) sheets. C. and D class steels arc.' 
both alloy liigli carhoii stools, The.se steels ari' only used tor torgiugs and 
tor certain part.s of wagoins. 

Frcsiihmt. —Tlie next item is lOi’ (/). I suppose it i.s a liuriiiless eiitr.i'. 
Mr. ,]latlu'r..—So wc leel. It is perhaps relativel.y harmless. We think 
that steel made lor springs otlier than liars may lie billets. For in,stance 
we call imiko and supply steel sjirings to the Indian railways. Al one 
period we supplied them in laige quantitie.s. 

Vri’.n'idt nl. That is agiain liiph earhoii .steel. 

Mr. Malher.-. At one time we did quite a good business with .seine ot 
the Indian railways. We supplied that sti'el in the form of bars. Thi.s 
would allow billets to be hrouglit in tor tliat purpose, 

I'rcuiilcnt. —It might incidentally .give unn.sked protection to Ifiikniii- 
chand, who makes spring steel. 

Mr. Midhrr .—Fossihly. 

I'ri-.iiilenf. If we omitted this whole elanse, under what cato.gory would 
that come then-' 

Afr. Mather. —Steel other than bars, hlooins. tiillets and so would 

eoine under the blooms and billets. 11 it wi-re in some \ery special form, 
it would come under “Iron and Steel, all other Kinds”. 

Frcuidi'iil .—That would again he siihjoet to the revenue duty. 
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Ml. M^ullii:i. —V(,‘s. so Ulilt tli(^ position would loiillj- Ijo tins: i! iLis 
kind of ste(d came iu ioriiis which ai’c dealt with .specifically, jt would 
come under the .specific treatineiit indicated lor tliat. 

rniaidini . -When you supply Iheiii, do you suppl.i them ill the form 
of Ijars!-' 

,.1/r. Matin.r.—Yi^a. 

I'l'i'siilriif. If wc luiu”' all these unprotected h.'irs under the protective 
duty, alls steel of this kind which is imported iu the form of bars would 
111 ' subject to the duty on protective bars. 

.Mr. Maihi.i',- Ve-s. AVhat we have in mind dealiiie with this kind of 
steel other than bars lOtf (/)—i.s that it this were removed and if this 
kind of steel in the f'oriu of billets is imported, it would eo*no under the 
same treatment as we ask for billets. Tf it eomc's under some other hishly 
specialised form, it Mould come under all other kinds oi steel which is not 
protected. 

f‘/Ts/i/i/if.— If it comes in the form of billets wliati'ver Ottawa pro- 
tei'tivc duty is aiijilicablc to billots would bo applicable to it. If it comes 
iu any spi'cial form. It will be sulijeet only to revenue duty and it ivill 
not ha I'm ,vuu. 

Mr. Miilhrr. —That is so. 

I'n.'iiili’iit .— The neyt item that you reli'r is 1113 (ii) (.'. 

Mr. .Mat/irr.- That is about the inelu.siou of .slceiier bars. 

/'rf.sii/cn f. .Sleepers otbi'V than east iron and sh'Cpcrs of special kinds. 

Mr. Mallifir. —"^’es. 

T'rr.siih'nt.- Is there any real ilanper if tliLs provision is not inehided? 

.Mr. Mafhi'r. —AVi' have from time to time been tokl tliat unlo.ss we supplied 
these bars at a very low price as compared with the prices for other kinds 
of steel, sleeper bars eonUi he imported from the (''outinent. 

I'ri H'iilf III.- Have you auv information about the (piantity? 

Mr. Miithrr. I don’t think there have been any actual imports recently, 
but we luive reduced our price to extremely low lei'els a.s a eonscfjuence of 
the pi'obability tlmt the.se bars miobt be impoi'led. 

l'rr-i'iil''iit .—It is n eurlotrs position. If the imports arc large, then yon 
are obviously iiffei.'tod and Iho im(»orts innst be stopped by means of duties. 

Mr. Malhrr .—T’hc (puintity in rpiestioii was sulistaiitial. The imiiorts 
didn’t materialise, because we bad to cut onr price very heavily. 

I’rcsiMi'iil. —Therefore the effocT of the duty would be that you would rai.se 
your price. 

Mr. Math I'l '.—K.xactly. Iu any event the duty would not be such as to 
euahle us to get moic than a reasonable price. 

Pri'xidijiit .—The duty that you siigge.st ou sleeper bars is 1C against 25 
which you suggest for other forms of semis. 

Mr. T/o//ie/'.--That is right. 

l’ii’.\i,lnil .—There the whole difference i.s the freight disadvantage because 
your duty <m hillets i.s ha.sed on a special freight disadvantage which does 
not apjdy to slee|)er bars. You are asking for Its. 16. The effect of includ¬ 
ing sleeiicr hais of sjiecial shapes in this item and with the duty altered 
according to your proposals would he Its. 16 and Its. 25 which you asked for 
semi-finished billets. 

Mr. Miiihrr .—A’es. 

I’residrnt .—AVe nurst i-ousidcr these t|Ucstioils in consultation with the 
(killcctor of Cnstc.'ins. Tn para. 110 you raise a rather important question, 
ri'j., that if there is to he a substantial reduction of duties, the reduction 
should he effecUKl by easy st.ages. I want to ask in connertion with that, 
siipijosiug we acce])ted yonr proposals as they stand In Table JX, would 
you have any objection to these rodnetions on the lines yon hav<' proposed? 
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Mr; Maiher, —I think it wotild be a definite advantage not to make these 
icxiuetion.-i in one step on black and galvanised sheets. The rcdiAtioiis are 

very big--Hs. 40 on black sheets and Its. 41 on non-llritish galvuni.sed, 

rrcsident. —Whicdi are tho rednctioiis that you can bear straightaway. 
Take Continental .strnctnrals. It is coining down Ironi Rs. 40 to Its. 371. 

Mr. Mather. —Probably the other way round. 

President. —Yes it is going up. You don’t mind an increased duty 
straightaway. 

Mr. Mather .—All that we have in mind is ii people see tho prospect ot 
the price going up, they buy. On tho other band it the prico.s go down, they 
don’t buy. 

T'residenl. -Il prices are going to be raised, the trouble would be at the 

otlier end, that is to say the man who wants steel won’t get il. lie will 

hold it against the price rising up. 

Mr. Mather. —We can't do that to an appreciable extent. It is simply 
that we should maintain our bookings on a normal level. As I explained 
ye.stcrday, we must put ourselves in a position to despateb steel from the 
works with the same regularity as we make. 

I'rvcklcid .—With regard to plates the proijosed duty is lls. 32 and the 
lU'esent duty is Rs. 4/5. 

Mr. Mather. —I think that would be a very .suitable field lor reducing 
duties by stages. 

rre-'sident .—It is particularly with regard to sheets. 

Mr. Maih(:r.- ~Ll is much more striking iii eonnectiou with the sheets. 
We are speaking ot cour.se on the basis of the actual experience which we 
had at the cud of 1932 of a very .serious disturbance in the market due 
to the knowledge of tlie market that there was going to be a substantial 
reduction. 

1‘residtni.- I .should tike to put a proposal to the Company in this 
connection. Whether we accepted your jiroposals regarding duties or wbethm' 
wo made proposals very different from yours, would it .suit the Company 
wliile if I'econiinending i>rotcction for a period of .seven years we pro¬ 
posed two scales of duties, one scale of duties at a higher average for the 
first tlii'eo years and a snbsccjuont scale for the next 4 years, instead of 
taking an average and propo,sing an average for the whole periml of seven 
years F 

Mr. Mather. —1 piesiinio the total effect would be tho same, but the duties 
would be definitely laid down in advance Ui avoid any fresh enquiry at 
the end of throe years. 

fre.uilrnt. —There will bo no enquiry at all. What wc may do, if wo 
considci' the picqio.sals quite satisfactory, is this: we try to make such 
calculations as we can regarding the possible reductions over a period of 
three years. We take that into account and w<‘ say' during thi,s period 
the duties must he fixed on this basis and then we calculate all tho lesliie- 
tioiis possible at the end of 7 .years and make an average for the last four 
yea I S and say that the duties .shouhl be li.xcd on this basis. 

Mr. Dalai. —I presume that the total elleet would be the same as the 
elfect of any duties which you would propose for the average of the .seven 
year period. 

Vresident. —It yvould approximately be the same thing. It would he put 
into force in a dilferent i'oiin. 

Mr. Valid. —T think that is very reasonable. 

J'rKsideal. —Personally T think from the point of view of the industry and 
of the trade and everybody' coiieeriicd, it is more satisfactory while de.finitely 
laying down that protection should he eoiitiiiued for 7 years oik whatever 
pei'iod wo decide, that duties should come into force in two .'#,!igo, so that 
you can adapt yourself more easily to new seaio of duties. That doesn’t 
mean too quick a transition. 
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Mr. Natemn .—Supposing we have it for three years, just six months 
before Pile e,xpiry of that period will it not lead to a disturbance in the 
market and dislocation in trade? 

Mr. Mathd -.—1 tliiuk that is a verj- reasonable question. In view of 
what we have put forward, 1 don't take the view that tliere will be no 
disturbance, but 1 do fool this in favour of Mr. President’s suggestion that 
if it is known a long time in advance delinitely that the cliange is going 
to occur on a certain date and that it is gqing to be to a certain extent, 
both the market a,s buyers and we as producers know positively on what 
ground we are working and we euii iiiiiiiiiiise the ctfect of the disturbance 
if the roduetioii is not vei'y gieai. W'liat usually hapiicns is wlion some 
reduction is expected, no body knows bow much; we iiiiglit not even 
know exactly wlien it is going to come into effect. It is extremely difficult 
to deal with the effect of such a change. 

Pre.aldKnt .—What will be its effect upon the progro.ss of great Iniikiing 
constructions? 

Mr. Mather .—That of course would depend very liiigely on the aiiioiirit of 
differ dice between the duties in the earlier period and the later ones. 

rresiiie.id. —Some kind of di.sturhaiice you cannot avoid in any case. What 
you are trying to do is to minimise the disturbance. There are two sorts oi 
disturbance, I think, which are very bad for the industry. One i.s a very 
.sharp reduction at one stroke and another is the small reductions at too 
Iroqneiit intervals But if you have a fairly substantial period of 3 or 
■1 years and all the parties coii<;erned know definitely what the position is 
going to be, you do as much as humanly po.ssible to minimise this disturbance. 

Mr. Mather .— I think it W'ould be distinctly advantageous in many ways. 

1‘rcsidKut. —Mow 1 come to the question of oft-sotling duties which yon 
raise in pai’a. 112. I have tried to analyse your proposals, 'There are 
really six elements in your proposals involved in it. 'I'he lirst is that 
Govei-nmont has to ascertain at least once a year the level of import prices. 
With regard to that, have you contemplated the sort of (.•Imiinols along 
whieli Govenimeiit ouglit to get this inforiiiatioii ? The whole point is that 
the information should go to Government automatically. 

M'j\ Dalai .—We were tliinking mostly of the Customs, 

rresident. —AVould that be a very satisfai-tory arrangement? 1 will tell 
j'on what I am tliinking of. In 1924 and I92t> when proposals on these 
lines were made by the 'I’ariff Board, there was a considerable quantity of 
imports and <k)llectors of (.histonis were in a ))ositi(m to give prices wliich 
more or loss represent the position in the market. Now you will see Unit 
the imiiorts have declined. Such prices that the Collectors of Customs may 
be able to give Government may not altogetlicr represent the real position 
in the market. 'This is the idea that oixuirrod to me. 1 have been seeing 
recently fortnightly statements from Colleidors of Ciistoras. I exjieit linit 
it would be more in the same foriii that they would send iiifoiination to 
Govcriimoiil. 'I'lie last that 1 got was a .statement of piiccs ironi lioinbay 
in which certain articles arc grouped in certain ciitegorics. liars and 
special bars are grouped and average prices given. Under plntcs also many 
things are grouped. So, uiiles.s a certain amount of trouble is taken by 
the Collectoi's of Customs, the information that they may give may not be 
of praelieal use.. 

Mr. Dalai .—If they were instructed to maintain statistics in a better 
form, T don’t think it would preseiil, any insuperable diffieiilty. 'I'heic is 
another suggestion which 1 .should like to press on the Board. If it w.a.s 
so agreed, we ourselves could obtain a.s much iiiforimition us iios.sibli! from 
not only the Customs but also from our own .sources as well as fiom 
other importing houses and submit the figures at the end of the year to 
Government and leave them to be cheeked by Government by means of such 
iiidopoiidciif enquiries as they may choose to make. 

I’resident .—As you send yoiw statements of costs to us, you propose to 
supply statements of prices. 
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Mr. Vah.il. —Y<>s, in wry grunt di't.-iil. We, v.oiild l,nkn spuuial truilble ovur 
Hint. 

tresident .—You will homi Llin |iliuu5> tlnn. ynu gul IKnn .yum- M'|Jiirtiiig 
ag^.'nl.■i^■l^ iiiul liimi olliui' indviicinlciit agencies. 

Mr. JJaU.d. —Yes-, also Cu.sUijn's iniccs. Tlu'c can elieck tlu'iii in an,y May 
lliey like. 

I'mid-i lit. —Till.' second eknnent in your j.roposal is ii llie |)licos an' 
louer by M) ia-i' (cnl. ihaii the Taiill' Hoard assniues, ilie duties slionld be 
raisx'd correspondingly liy executive .letiini. 

.V/. Ihdid.—Xvr. 

Vrruidrnt .—(.'onyersely il juices are liiglier by iU Jier cent, the dillies are 
to be lotvered In lliat case, t.lie (.’onipaiiy iinist be .given an oiijiovtunity 
to adduce reasons for not ledncinjr costs. Ii yon are to be given an opjmr- 
tnnit.v for aildncing reasons ii'liv the tUilies .shonid not be loMto'ed, sinnlai'l.v 
tile organisations wbicb consume steel sbonid be I'ivcn an ojiportnnity to 
adduce reasoii.3 why the duties slionld n.it be rai.sctl. That Mould be a lair 
|n'o|iosal f 

Mr. Diilid. —Providctl siicb oniiuirv i.s made Milbin a reasonable time. 

rrr.shli'nl . 'Pile nioment von givi' o|>|iovlni;ities to jnu'ties for atldncing 
l'('asons M by duties sbonid not be raised or loMcred, von get nearer tbe stage 
M'bere sometbiiig like a regular eii(|Uil'.\ becomes necessary. 

.Mr. J.)i.ih.il. —We niie;b‘- even ai'Cejit tiu' pe.silion ol raising or loM'ering 
tbe duties autoimUicall.v willnnit tlic'ie being au obligation on Government 
to eonsnlt an.v [larty proi ided it is nnderstood that il iiunld not he eoinjiul- 
sory on Government to rediiee duties it they tbougbt I'roin iniormation in 
their own po-sessiou that sncli a eour.si’ Mas not neecssavy. 

I'r('■■>idl||f .—I rbiiik tlm most suitable kind or provision In eases ol this 
kind is to Jiut ill a provision on tbe basis in the e.visting elanse in the J’ri.iLee- 
li\e Al t to raise or iower the diiv.v aceoiiliiig lo the movement ol' jiriees and 
le.'tve it to the diserelion ol Govi'rnment. Only (Joveriiineiit in taking aetion 
will consider siicli inlovinatioii as they ,geL re,yarding llie courses of jirices. 
Suppose Governmi.nt redme tin- diities because iiriees Inne been .going nji and 
yon led that ,\onr interi’sa. tvill be i iry .seriously all'ected, wbetlier there 
is a prO\ isioli or not, it is open to you to re|iresciit your case and I caniuil 
einieeive ut a situation In wliicli a responsible Govei iiment ot India would 
ever reltiso to givi' eoiisideratiou lo a re|.uvseiitatioii tl.at eoiiies Irom an 
importniu industry like .ton. Is ii necessary to jmt all this into tbe .\clf 

Mr. Vahll .— fiecaiise in practiee Me Inive tound that tbe ineseiil provi¬ 
sion is not viny effeetive. 

I’rc.sidcnt .—'Pile moment yon put all ibis into tile Act, yon are near the 
stage ol a regular emuiirv. Goveriimeiil.s iuiving various |>reocfUjiations, 
Mould like rejircsentations from iiitere.sled jiarties to be ciuinircd into. 

Mr. .Dalai.-— ii Government tvaiiri-d an omiiiii'y mu could not say tliat 
they .sliould not make tile en<|uiry. We are prepared lo submit to the 
aiitomalie imposition onl,y subject to the pj-ovi.so that it .should not be 

obligatoi'.i on Goveriiineiit to rediiee the duly if they tlioiight tliat the 

eireuiiistanees did not jiistity such a reduelion. 

/'rc.sii/c/.r. --'Pile ne.\l jioint in your jirojiosal i.s that the iluties are to 
be revised by exeeiUivc action but they sliould be reported lo the Legislature. 

^rr. Dalai. -Yes, 

Drr.sill cut .—Yon are aMure oP the eorrespoiidiiig provision in the Safe¬ 
guarding of rndustries Aef. The iii'ovi.siun is Unit every notifiration inijios- 
ing duties is to be laid before both .Houses and shall eease to have efteet if 

M'itliin tM’o months it is not ajijirot'Ml hy a ro.solntion ni' encli linnsi' Would 

,vou iieeejit il in that form f 

Mr. Dalai. —Xo, tliiil ivottld nioiiii a reguhir debate on our Goinpany eiery 
year. 
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Ml . An/' -'i"/(. yo\i will l<> lr:inslc’r _\oiir odicL' to Delhi ov 

.Siialii ! 

Ml'. }f(ifhi'.i'. —Tlica’e is ;J our position and tlui action 

uiuler the Salocpiin’ding oi liuhistries Act iiann'ly that this action tvotdtl ho 
taki'ii in lla* lasc ol an luduslrc' whoso circuinstanc(‘s lia\e hcoii voi’y iiilly 
orK|iiired into liy tlio Tai'itf Hoard; accoptod hy the (iovoj'nniont and atiprovci,! 
hy the l.ooislaturo itself in tlio passint': oi tlic now J’rotection Act wheroiO' 
sncli a jji'occduit* as yon Inirti ri’tt-rnMl to undof the Salopnarding oi Liidns- 
Lries Act has its jnstilicatiou tliat (ioverninont iiiioht ilo it in the case of 
an inditstiy, the circnnislanccs of v.diich the looislatlire had no opportunity 
of diseussing. 

I'lK.'iiilr.iii .—In the case oi a proteeled industry, all tliat hamiens is when 
a variation ol duties is cjlected under Hie off-setting duties procisioii. that 
the duties are varied so tliat the inices are stabilised at the le\i'l sane 
I lolled by the legislature. 

Ml'. Miifhn. —'I'lie. de.gree ot prot.'itloii sanctioned In the legislature is 
iiiainlained. 

J'l'i'.'iiili'r.l'. —For what iieriod do yon uant these dluiesr' Supposing there 
Is an alteration ot duly in January, It.f'U nine the alteration is made, how 
long is the ic\ ised duly to eoiitiiiue;' 

Ml. MiiHii'i'. —i’rcsumably until the ne.st cutiniry. 

.\l I. Diilfit. -l.'ntd again the cireniiistances warrant any change. 

I‘|■l:.sidl'llt .—(f the teducTloii III prices rcaclies the level iissniiied hy the 
Taritf Hoard, the duty should he, dropped again. 

Ml'. Miithi'i'. — 111 aetnal prnctiee llie eliaiigcs would not ho niore ireipieni 
than. 

y'rtyo'i/f/if■ Stipjiosiiig lor example In Jannaiy, IDMh there is a rail 
in price To the e.steitt ol about Jo per cent, below the level assiinuul hy tile 
Tarill' Hoard ain.l the off-setting duties provision is )»nt into I'oree and duties 
are. raised (:orres|ion<liiigly, it eoiitiiiuos antil there is an improveinent of 
prices to |)or cent, hcloa nhat the Tarilf Hoard as.siimeil. II jiriees rise 
from lo per cent, to !) |.ier cent, hcloa the hwel assunied hy the JJuard, the 
atldirioiial duty woukl go and the Ooveininent would be ,instilled in reducing 
the duty. That would he roughly the jiosiiioii. 'J.lien yon pro[)oso in 
certain grave enicrgeuey Cioverniiient might take .sle|js on tlie application 
of the Company or otherwise, In that connection yon have iirovided against 
Continental raids, e.\clmng.i depreciation, dinupiiig and so on, Jt is in 
connection witli iiiatter.s oi tins kind tliat a provision cm those lines slumhl 
he useful. Apart from the normal oiieration of oll-scttiug duties provision, 
yon eaii have s|)oradic eases of raid or e.M:'hange depreciation. 

Ml. Dalai. —K.yehange depreciation might he provided against by .sticli a 
measure but 1 doubt very much whcfhei' .sporadic <ases .such as we discussed 
yesterday could he provided against. 

L'l'cnili' III. —'L'lie existence of a jirovis.ion in the Statute eiiatiling Govern¬ 
ment by exeenlive ai-tion to talce ste|)s ol this kind it.soll is a detei'rent hec.anse 
if a foreiftn nianntactnrer tioes that, he is going to have a liigher duly tagged 
on to it. 

Mr. Dalai. —Our proposal is different. We have slated in para. J l-'J that 
when any action is reijaired To malte the .scheme oi protection clfecTive owing 
to reasons other than a change in the iirices of imported .steel, it should 
he taken after full enquiry and with the sanction of the legislature. 

Pi'emicn't .—Tliat is a diifercnt matter. What yon are thinking of is 
sudden grave emergency wliicli arises owing to sudden lowering ot prices. 

Mr. Dalai. —We are thinking of dislocation of trairsport, very seiions 
strike, etc. 

Pre.iMfiit .—Tn that case you w*nUl have to have an enciuiry. 

Mr. lUaf/i cr.—Yes. 
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Presidetit. —Whut you are thinking of is in a sudden and grave emergency 
action is to be taken by tlie executive. 

Mr. Dalai. —We were tliinking of the etiiergeiicies I have just mentioned. 

trEnidetit .—11 you are thinking of emergencies of that class 1 do not 
know if you can do without an enquiry. 

Mr. Dalai. —That is exaclly why we have suggested an enquiry. 

Pre.‘ii(lent. —Not in coiniqction with the proposal. 1 rather thought that 
in casc.s oi sudden grave emergency you expected that the oif-setting dutie.s 
provision, in the sense of aulotnatic provision, was the one to apply. 
J1 the variation of duties is only necessitated by other reasons in the sense 
of change in economic tamdiiion.s which result in increased works costs, a 
patent chaii|jc in economic conditions which result in increased works co.sts— 
take fur exauiph; the price of coal: we take it at Rs. 5 and suppose at the 
end of u years or so it goes up to Rs. 10—a thing like that, strike, breakdown 
in transport s 3 ’sLeni- -all that would have to ho dealt with differently. 

Ml. Dalai. —Yes. 

trr.udiiut .—With regard to this provision for a regular enquiry, you admit 
that ill matters of that kind there sliould be a regular enquiry, and at the 
same lime a provision for legislative action. 

Mr. Dalai. —Y’es. 

1‘rtisu.hhl .—In that ease it is uiinece.ssaiy to put into the Rrotection Act 
hccuuso the legi.slature ha.s the right to amend its own Acts. It is only in 
t:a.scs whero c.xecutivc action is necessary that you ought to have a suitable 
provision in the Protection Act, but if what you sugge.st is an aineiidmeut 
of the Act itself, it is urinece.s.saiy to put it into the .\ct. 

Mr. Dalai. —Wo are not thinking of an actual provision in the Act. 

rreiident .—It is open to the legislature to amend its own Act. 

Mr. Dalai. —Yes. 

1‘residerU. —If you make a convincing representation to the Government 
ot India, the Oovernineut oi India move the legislature and a suitable amend¬ 
ment is made. 

Mr. Dalai. —Yes. 

Mr. Wile.-i. —J notice in para. 13d you sugge.st that you should be allowed 
to retain the advantage to which you rcieired at the end oi para. 112. 
Are they not iiicoiisistcut or do you reconcile the.se two statements f 

Ml. Mather. —That is our opinion. In para. 135 wo have set out what 
we think would be a reasonable line oi iioliey to be followed whereas in 112 
we are offering to make .some eoncessioii in that direction if it can be nccom- 
paiiied by an automatic inerea.se of the protection and only if it can be 
accompanied by an effective nietliod of increasing the protection if prices fall. 

Mr. Dalai.- That is why wc mention that it should not bo obligatory 

on Goveiuincnt to raise the duty if they thought it was not necessary. 

Mr. Wiles. —In iiara. fi where .you suggest no estimates of the future 
trend of prices should be formed other than the actual prices which prevail 
in the tiivst .six inoiifhs what is janir object in making the period so shortf 

lly the time we come to our recommendations wc shall have full 12 mouths’ 

(igurcs. Is llierc any reason for excluding the snhsequeiit si.x monlhsi' 

Mr. 'Mather. —We should certuiuly regard the figures of the full calendar 
year 1S133 as not repiescni iiig at all accurately the average of recent prico.s. 
We do think it very probable that they will not represent what we may call 
the average world steel trading conditions in the next few j-ears because in 
1933 for the first time the (kintinental .Steel makers have formed a cartel 
with a dcliuite provision for control over prices and they have iii the last tew 
months to an appreciable extent succeeded in raising prices, il'herc have 
been previous attempts to do the same, thiiif^ which did ifot meet with 
appreciable success. We have no reason t« think that the pre.scnt reconstruc¬ 
tion of the cartel will continue to be effective as it stands at present. We 
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mentioned to the Board a day or two ago that there was already cvidonco 
oe a possible breakdown in that ono ot the Belgian works had given iioliee 
to the national organisation that it was going to leave the group at tin- 
end of the year, and work independently. That will antoniatii-ally eonipol 
the national organisation to give eorresponding notiee to the eartel as a 
whole. We cannot aay what the nitiniate onteonie will he from tliis .situation 
hut we do say that the eKistoneo of the eartel as an effeetiie iin-aus of 
controlling pri<*s is preeavions. and if the juices lor the, ealeiidai M'ai 
1933 as a wiiole were taken a.s a basis we shall probably be in the jio.sition 
of requiring protection or off-setting diitie.s praetieally by the time the new 
Act came into operation 

Mr. TTi/c.s.—At the time yon wi’otc this rej) resent at ion the cartel had not 
got to work? 

Mr. Mathrr.—lt did work and il had its: ell'ect on j>rice.s before June. 
The jieriod wliii.Oi we have suggested as the basis. Jaiinary-.Jnno, does coii' 
tain a emiplo of nioiiths or throe months of the effect of the rofnrniatioTi 
of the cartel on jiriccs. It .slioiild therefore he regarded as half on a basis 
of uneoiiti'olled price and llie other half the hi-giniiing of controlled jjiices. 

^^r. TT'iZei'.—Tn coining to conclusions on .siati.stic.s normally anything less 
than a .year is a very unsafe jiciiud lo take; si.v months is too short a jx-riod.^ 

Mr. Maihe.r. —In that ev.-nt we sugge.st an average c.i.f. price ol Jul.y, 
19.32 to dune, 19.33 or, if yon jiivfer it, the two coiiijilcle years 19-32 and 1933. 

Mr. IT’ifp.s.—llogarding this <|iiestion of alloy steel 1 take it tiiat Hie 
object of leaving the.se out-side the protective scheme was that they were not 
niamifaetiirod in India .at tlie time. If the di-inand increased very largely 
now are you prepared to meet it? 

Mr. Malhi'.r. —Wc are jirejiared to meet the demand for alloy .steel lor 
which tlie demand is not likely to be e.streiiiol.y large. 'I'here are certain 
Blieeial forni.s of alloy steel of .a very exjjcii'ivc nature which we are not 
making and which jiossibly will not be made during the iie-st few years. 

Mr. TFift'.s'.—In regard to your eluim for coinpen.satinn in jjar.a, 105 
in tlie event of demand for rails going down, that question would only arise 
if the rest of .voiir jiroposals are accepted. If that is not aceepted the 
question of comperi.sation doe.s not arise heouuse you already have compensa¬ 
tion in the surplus jirofit. You don't nt.ili.se it in any other way. 

Mr. Mather. —Ye.s. 

Mr. H'iles.—In jiara. 100 T am not certain that I followorl the rliscussion 
very closely. Do you regard the proportion of te.sted and untested steel as 
sold in 1932-3.3 a safe, guide for the future? 

Mr. Mather. —T think so. 

Mr. ’WUes. —They are likely to be altered if the demand goes hack very 
comsidcra bly. 

Mr. Mather. —We don’t think it would alter very considerably. Of ((mrse 
as the figure.s we have given you show there are fluctnations from year to year. 

Mr. TFi/e.s. -One of tlie reason.s you adduce for the failure of protoclinn 
is the tremendous change in the jiroportion of tested and untested steel. 
Akni don’t i-egard it a.s likel.v tJiat the demand for tested .steel would go back 
to the former level, when the general demand returns? 

Mr. Mather. —At any rate wc do not think it safe to base the scheme of 
protection on the assunijition that the average demand for the ne.vt .seven 
years is going to be at a comjraratively higher level. 

Air. irife.i!.—You are on the .safe .side to start from the bottom. 

Afr. Mather. —We are entitled to ■’ihat in so far as we are increasing 
our output. The demand for untested steel in India will probably take its 
full share if not more than its full share of any increase in the total demand. 

Mr. Mahittilra. —As a matter of fact my information is that in most 
cases people are beginning to use. pute-sted steel in place of tested steel, 

Mr. Wiles .—We w.ant to he s-atisfied that it is likely to continue. 
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I. .]f(ihiiii!iii. —Tlic- ii.ili+:'iy df'j.-ivTinetit now ;ilniosfc nlwovs buy iinli'stcd; 
tticy (lid not buy it iK't'oiu but they uro buying it now. 'I'lin I S. 1). ;iro 
buying nntyst('(l ; tlu'v novor used to jii'.rclmso it btd'ore. 

iUc. Wilf's .—Yon nu'ntioiK^d ;i point yc.stordny : in talking ol tlui alloca¬ 
tion of the ;nir))lns from tbo iiiil.‘i yon atntod that yon tliongliL a ic.-duclion 
in tbo dTit.v on curtain other tornis of stool Avas likely to inc.rcasc' lIk; dtniuuid 
for soctions. I suppost( ir is oipnilK' liktdy that a I’odnctifjn in tlic price 
of iniportod sl('ol will increase^ tbo ainonnt ol miports, that is to .say iAAipi>rt(ns 
are likely to .siiare in lla- incrcalsed demand. 

Mr. Miillirr .—To tbo exle.iiL to wliieli wo eaiuiol eoiU|)ly willi ibe increased 
demand, yes. 

Mr. ll’i/fs.—'I’bat demand will not eonio oxcinsivoly to yon? 

■l/r. Mtillii'i. —\o. not necessarily. 

Mr. II i/c.v. - I want yoLi to help nu' if yon Avill ti) understand this rather 
(.■omplicaled (|Ucslion of freigbt disadvantage. Apart lioin any question ol 
lirotection J take it that yonr natural market would be the ai'ca in Avbicb you 
Inive got a local i.u'ice advanlage over yoni- competitors, 

Mr. Mdihrr .—What do you mean by natural price advantage? 

Mr. IT'dc.'!.—Y'i.tbin a giveiA ar(>a yon can supply goods elu-aper than yonr 
eonqanitor. To-day that range of aiea is not a eompaet geograpbieal ai'ea; 
and tlu' reason is that .you baA*<‘ certain tr<dgbt (ojjeession wbieli eonveu'ts 
llnit gi'ngrapbiciil ar(*a- iiuo an :inioi‘pbons thing; Ireiglit eonetissioiis in fact 
lniv(' (aeatecl AA'lmt is I'ciilly :i bi,<’;bl.v ni’natnral market, 

Mr. Miilltrr.. [ submit llnii npai't aJlogetber Iroin li'eigbt eonccssioiis 
the area iit which we an.' in an itdvanliigeoAts position is controlled vei’y 
hugely by the natnie of fbe coa.stline of India and ibe position of the ports, 
Mr. irih-.v. T don't .si'O that it nAakos au.v diffei'oncc to the theory; it 
iiierei\' niean.s tlnit yoni' (-oitipetitors aia* a little closer than they Avonld be, 
.Mr. M'Mhrr. Our iielnal competition has la-'cn in the liast li'om iiriports. 
Mr. M’ilrs. In theory it does not matter AAlui-tber it is imports or 
iinotber industry .starting at the poid. J’lie only po'ut J. Avant to got at Is 
this thiit .yonr pi'o|)er market i.s ilial in A'.bich you lias’e a Ircight adviAAitago 
ovei' yoAir rival, 

Mr. Mather. —V(*s. 

Mr. lT'i/(’.u—'That means, if I undersliiiid it rightly, that y(.inr l.o.h. 
pi'ice Jamshedpui- must he hi.glier to the extent to wliicli it costs yon more 
to .send yonr matoj'ials heymul yoni' (iroper market. 

Mr. Mafhei. —Sinci.' in order lo deliver oulside oni’ proper mark'et we 
sliould obviously receiA'c a lower net iiriee. 

Mr W'ilrs - T am moav coining hack to the protoefed industry. Civen a 
compensation for freight disadvantage that is a net (ompensafmn or freight 
di.sadAaniam-' less freight advantage, m order to recover it yon have nor 
oid'y gill tiradd to the'priee in the freight advantage area lint deduct in your 
freight disadvantage area. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes, 

Mr iri/fi._There is a uniform price over the two areas? 

■\fi. Mitflier —We iiiiglit make ourselves a little clearer, f uill giA'c yon 
speiilu' iustames. We sell a certain iminage say at nelhi at a freight 
advantage and we sell a certain tonnage in Itfadras at a Ireiglit disadi antage. 
fn liladias the price to the consumer can only he the inipnrt price jjliri the 
duty. Ill Delhi the price to the eoiisiimer i.s the iiipiort price plus the 
duty /ibe the ordinary freight from the port to Delhi. ft e.annnt he more 
than that. So that the prices did'er and so do onr net receipts differ. We 
shiill get a liiglier net realisation in Delhi than we do on our sales in ISfadras. 

.Mr. TT'i/c'. _ That is .in.sl the point 1 am trying to make, tliaj. ,\ou recOA-er 

from vlie eonsiiniers within the freigliV adyaiilmge aiva suirieieiil to com¬ 
pensate you for fbe disadvantage for the loAver scales in the ireigbf dis- 
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advantago area. 'fhaL is to 
I'niled i’covinces are really payiiiK pai 
are being sold in Madras. 

Mr. Miithi r.— l think not. 'ftie eoiisnmor in ■ , , i , 

pay and will not jiav more than llw |.>rice of the imported article landed 
at'the port idiix the" duty phns the normal freight, The very 
order to dispose of our production wo liave, to soil in Madra.s doe.s not enable 
us to get a higher priee iroiii the buyer in tnc I'liited Protiuces. 

Mr. (I’i/es.—Vou bate got it already in your duty. That is tlic whole 
point. Jt has boon added to the duty, so that in fact those who aie ])a.\iug 
the duty are ).iaying higher than tho.se in tlie freight disadvantage area. 

Mr. MiiUirr .—We are asking lei ns say for allowanee on aceouut ot 

freight disadvantage of It.s. b. Supposing that was ignorM completely, 

there was no (|Liostion of freight advantage oi- Ireiglit disadvantage to he taken 
into account, then tlu' price to the pureha.sor in Delhi would be Us. o lf*ss 
and till' price to llie purcliaser in Madras woiihl be Us. .'i less. But the piir- 
cba.ser in Delhi would still be jiaying move foi' the steel than the purchaser 
In Madias. He did that belore protection was introduced. He always paid 
more in Delhi than <lid the purchaser at the ports. 

Mr. irdc.s.—'J'luu is becau.se the price is fixed by the outside market. 

Mr. Miiilir.r ,—'fhe eoining into being of ihe Indian industry lias not 

altered the sitimLicui at all. The ililference in price of .steel in difiel'cnt 

parts of India i.s essentially the .■-ame and will remain the same, 

.1/r. is in ai-cordance with tlieir respective p.eograpliicaf 

po.sition. 

.1/r. Miifhi'i .— I snliiuif tlial the only factor which would seriously afiect 
the position is the coming into I'xi-sretii-e oi otluu' steel works in India itsell. 
those stool works being placed essentially in a different position from ours. 
I'nlcss that is possible', and we do not envisagi' it to be possible, this differ- 
eiiee in price at some inland jnirt of India and at the jiorts will continue 
a.s it lia.s been in the pa.st, praclieally 
way I'reiglit from the ports or from 

.1/r. Il'drs.—'file fact remains that the lucveasoil price tliroughout India 
which you calculate at Us. 5 as freight disadvantage would eiiually apjily to 
freight advantage area as widl as to freight disadvantage area. 

Mr. Malliri-.- -V\'r do not ap)i!y it more heavily to the freight disadvantage 
area. 

Mr, H'i/rs.—1 say that borh havt 

Mr. d/'d/ic/'.— Yes. 


a iiermaneni thing dependent on rail- 
Jani.shedpnr to various destinations. 


to pay. 


Mr. ll'ilc,s,--.-\ssumiiig there was no proteetiuii at all. 1 take it there 
arc two markcls in India, one in whieh you have advantage anti the other 
ill which your rivals have got advantage. T take it there would be iio 
bard ami fast line between those two markets; there must be an indeter¬ 
minate area in which you would he luepared to sacribce .some of your advan¬ 
tage and some area wliere your rivals wouhl he |ire|)ai'Ofi to .sairilice .sonie of 
their advantage. You are both competing on etpial terms. 


Mr. Muthcr. —Yi's. I'hat would depend a good deal on the volunie of 
business. Tf wo were olferi'd a. higher price ami foiiml a deiiuiiid for our 
•steel, we wouhl not he teiri))ted To go beyond wliat you ri-gard as luir natural 
limit in very gootl limes when the demand was big. 

Mr. U'lb'.s.—If tlie tiemaiid was eipial in both imukefs then the two 
factors would wijio each other out iind there would be no ijnestion of freight 
ilisadvanlage compensation. 

Mr. .^fIIflier.- -'fliat is on '.bo bypolhesis that there is no profection. 

Mr. irib's.— 'fhere would be no nei'd to coitsidi'r fioigbt advantage at all 
in the proTective scheme. If tlie ilemaml in the two areas is approxinialel.v 
equal then iliei'i' can b no jnstifieation for any freight tidvanlage 
eompeiisation, 
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Mr. Duldl .—If tlm cloiuaiid was large enough and it cxceedod our produc¬ 
tive capacity. 

il/v. IVih .-!.—That iiKain.s to .say yon justify your claim for froiglit coin- 
|i(M)satioa hy first ('st.nhii.shiiig that your competitors’ freight advantage are 
iinuh gi'eaUw tiuui yaars, tliat is to say that the diunaiid in his market is 
logger than yours and secondly that your own market cannot ab.sorb all 
your prodn(Tien. 

Mr. Afallirr. —Ye.s. 

Mr. Ilhlf-s. —Is it easy to establish those ttva» irropositions? 

Mr. Mnfhr.r. —The inability of what you may regard the natur.al m.-irket 
to absorb our |)roduction. The very fact that in order to dispose of the not 
e\cessi\'e prod»etion that \V(? have made in the past, we have to take 80 
per cent, oi' more of Tndia’.s tot;il demand in many of these produets i.s a 
siiirn ient imH<ati()n. 

Mr. IT’ilrs.—Tt might do in some eircumstaneos, hut it would not establish 
it in fnll. Have you anv idem what proportion of the demand in your 
fi'eigbt ad\antage area, has been met? 

Mr. Maihnr.— \ii\' do have figures. 

Mr. II'i7r,s.—.Ml this is very artificial, but you (sinnot have jirotectiou 
without having all these artificial eonsideratimis. If you are going to elaitn 
compensation for taking steed to Negapatam. yon have got to jnstify that 
von ai'e riglit in sending if to Nh'gapatain. That means to say that we want 
to b(> satisfied that yon bare absorbed tii<‘ whole market within your freight 
nelvautagc area. 

Mr. Mdllwr. —I have figures here. In we sold 20.000 tons of 

untested heavy strneturals in freight advantage ureas a,s ag.ain.st dO.OtlO tons 
ol' similar matrudal in freight disadvantage areas. "For light structurals the 
(orresponding figures .are 0.000 tons in the freight advantage, areas and 21.0(X) 
tons in the disadvantage areas. 'I’liese are all untested. For bars the sales 
in the freight .advantage areas 'were 10,700 and in the freight disadvantage 
areas nfi.fOt.l tons. 1 have .some figures for testeil materials snch as plates and 
shei'ts. 

^fr. irili.’s.- ifian we accept your .sales as being e(|uivalont to the demand? 

Mr. M<ithrr .—To the best of our ability we are constantly striving to 
push our sales in the advanlago area.s, heeanso it gives a bigger net 
realisation. 

d/y. IT/Vcs.—Have you any idea of the total ipianlity of imported steel 
sold in yonr freight advantage area? 

Mr. DahiJ. —tVe have no means of collecting it. AVe are constantly trying 
to sell as much as po,s.sible in our protected areas, naturally hecauso we make 
I hi' best realisatinu.s and make more money. F.xcept for this competition 
of the re-rolling miihs and for some material which is occasionally .smugglod 
from Karachi to T.ahore or for little variations of that kind, wo attempt to 
capture l(X1 per cent, of that market. Our oiygaiiisation is the most efficient 
and coiniieteiit for that purpose. 

Mr. IT diM,—To what exti'iit is the present condition of the market 
nhnoriiial? AVill a revival of the demand he spread equally throughout India 
within your freight ailvaotage aiea or outside it? Is it possible to say? 

Mr. Mfthrr. —T don’t think we have any- ground to form an idea. 

Mr. Main n<l ra.- -Ow, doesn’t know in which area they would start a very 
big project. Tlie siiigar mills wliich have been started recently liav-e been 
inoie or less in that belt yvliere the sugarcane i.s grown. 

.Ml. IVIIr.i .—'That is to say the dem.and for steel is not constant? 

Mr. .Mallhillra .- -No. 

h’rr.'siileiif. —That is tlie demand for letted .steel, 'riic demand for un¬ 
tested steel is a more regular factor 
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Mr. Mather. —Yes. Even so there has been a .spurt in the time of building 
sugar factories. There won't he a big constant deniiiiul. That is a ))a.ssing 
phase. 

Pre.ridenl. —Vrojecta and things of that kind are not regularly recurring 
tilings, hut house building is a fairly normal thing. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

Mr. Dalai. —There is no reason to assume tljat more huusos are builr, in 
the Punjab than in other piovinccs. 

Fresldent. —,Tf you have a very vast iinprovemeut in wheat prices, people 
would invest money in houses in the Punjab. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

Mr. Wilen. —When protection ceases, this compensation will have to be 
provided by yourself by reduction in your costs. 

Mr. Mather. —Normally that would of course be a .set of circumstances 
which would eiiahlC' protection to be removed and leave us iti a stable 
condition. 

Mr. tVile.s'.—That means you have got to redme your costs—you know 
the competing costs--to the extent they have a tveighl advantage over you. 

Mr. Mather .—Yes. 

Mr. Wile.^. —The otlicr side of that statement is tliat the further you 
extend your activities beyond your freight advantage areas, the greater will 
bo the cost of protection. 

Mr. Mather. —Not necessarily. That would only happen it we are increas¬ 
ing our activities out.sido our natural areas uiiiiecessarily. We make more 
steel in order to he able to sell at Madra.s, having satisfied to the best of 
our ability the complete demand of the freight advantage areas, wo jiroduce 
additional steel in order to be able to supply to the Ireight disadvantage 
areas. 

Mr. ll'jics.—It must cost more so long us you ore asking for protection 
ns ,1 compensation for the disadvantage. 

Mr. Mather.- -\t heljis us very coiisiderahly to reduce the cost of all the 
steel that we produce 

Mr. Wiles. —Those two factors have got to be balanced. 

Mr. Mather. —You have seen the llguros for the freight advantage .and 
di.sadvantago areas. If wo sold no steel in Ireight disadvantage areas, our 
total jiroduction of these kinds of steel would he reduced by about two.thirds 
or thrce-fourllis. Thou of course if we arc operating on the basis ot making 
only 200.000 tons a year imstead of 400.000 tons a year, all our costs at the 
works itself would bo very much higlior 

Mr. ll'ilr.s.—As far as the public is coucerned, there ought to he a 
balance of adv'anlagtr which they and you derive in the reduction of costs 
due to ttic increased output and the additional crist they have got to pay 
for your freight disadvantage. 

Mr. Mather.— The balance is in the publn-'s tavonr. May we |mt it tlii.s 
way; the allowance which we are asking the Board to give us for the 
freight disadvantage is approximately Rs. -5 per ton. \\ c consider that 
Us. 5 per ton does iiot repro.sent as much as the reduction in the cost ol all 
our .steel, because we make the extra (piautity which goes into the freight 
disadvantage area. 

Mr. Dalai .—On the contrary reduction iu costs due to increase in outiuit 
is very much larger than the cost iu the way of increased freight. 

Prr.siflert. —Mr. Dalai, wo have received a representation from the 
National Federation of Iron and Steel inauiifacturers in the T'liited Kingdom. 
Have yon got a copy of it? 

Mr. Dalai. Wc have, 

rreside.ni.--The. Board would be glad if the Tata Iron ami Steel f’omp.any 
would send us any comnionts that they wish to make on that representation 
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as early as possible. We propose to examine the representative of the 
National Federation T thinl; atxnit ihc middle of December, probably on tbo 
17th or 18th December, but should like to get a statoinent of your views 
on this representation at least a week before that, 

Ml'. Dalai. —We shall try to do ibat. 

Mt. TTb7e.?.—I propose to mke mi just a iew miuuto.s more ol your time 
in further consideiiition of what I (alknl ckraentary economics this moruino;. 
Can you give mo an idea ol what y.mr average, delivery charges are? 

Mr. Mather. —-You mean the average cost of freight per ton, 

Mr. Wile..'!.—Yea. 

Mr. Maihe.r. —T am afraid we shall have to prepare it. 

Mr. Wilen. —Could you just '>;ivc me an argumentative figure? l!s. 12 
you .suggest as the cost of yotir fi'eight disadvantage on billets. 

Mr. Mathe.r. —It will be in the iieighhourlmod of that figure. 

President. —’How do you work out your bills—f.o.r. destination? 

Mr. Mather. —Yoa. 

President. —In that case you ought to be able to collect your figure.s? 

Mr. Mather. —Yes, 

Mr. I'FiZc.s'.—It would be somewhere in the neighbourhood of R.s. 10 to 
Ks. 12. 

Mr. Mather. —I don’t think that it will be as low as Rs. 10. Rut you may 
take Rs. 12 for the sake of argument 

Mr. TFile.t.—Rs. 12 sciems to me to be high. However lot us take Rs, 12 
fur the sake of argument. 1 am fvoing to suggo.st to you that in calculating 
your freight disadvantages you have omitted a very considerable item amount- 
ing*'to about half the faitors which enter into the (H\cstion. You start 
calculating vour figure of disadvantages in the Indian ports instead of 
the Continental ports. 

Mr. Mather.—Thai is all we are concerned with if the rest of the figures 
'.re based on c.i.f. prices. 

Mr. —1 wilt come to that in a moment. Calling it purely freight 

disadvantage and pursuing that idea, T take it that the freight charges from 
the Continental port.s deli\’cre(l in the Indian ports would avei'age about 
Rs. IS. 

Mr. Mather. —A little under that. It average.s about £1 a ton; that i.s 
from a Continental port to e.i.f. Indian imrt. 

President. —Including landing charges, it would he about Rs. IS. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

Mr. Il'ilc.y—Considering this factor purely from the point of view of 
freight advant.ages and disadvantages you are in the position of having a 
permanent advantage over foreign competitovs of about Rs. .3 per ton, which 
is the difference hotween Rs IS and 12. 

Mr. Mathe.r. —Y’^es, on that basis. I don’t know that would bo eoriect. 
It might ho higher. In eiih-idatitig Rs. IS as the cost of freight, you are 
simply carrying it to the port. 

Mr. IFilcs.—You have to add the average cost of rarrying it from the port. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

Mr. Wiles. —From that point of view you must have a eonsiderahle 
advantage. 

Mr. Mather. —On an average, but: not to all de.stinations. 

Mr. TV’dcs.—vSo that wh-iii we iisc the term “ freight disadvantage ” wc 
.•n’o using a misleading phrase. 

Mr. Mnlher. —I suhjnit it is not. 

Mr. Wiles. —1 am talking of tlie avc'rage man in the street. When .yon 
are asking for freight disadvanlage, ho will argue you are entirely ignoring 
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tlie I'ucl ll^a must oi' the steel is coming fi-um outside the country. From 
thiit point oi \ion- he is correct tliat yon have no iroight disadvantage as 
compared with tlie originui cost oi steel. ■ 

Mr. Malhi:i. — li our ijositioii is being compared with that of the manu¬ 
facturer in Furope or some other country then on the average wc don’t have 
freight disad:antage. 

y’rc'i(/(Uif.—Tliat is to say if you take an i^rticle like bars you suggevst 
a duty of Rs. 17, tliat is tlie tariff iirotection that yon claiiii. Xow you have 
a natural advantage over the foreign inanufacturer nhich is measured by the 
sea freight. 

Mr. M<ith(r. —>iot merely that; you may regard it as a natural advantage 
to the extent of average cost of delivery from a foreign works t(»its ultimate 
destination. 

J'rc.i'/dmif.- -This J{s, 17 allows for that. .For the internal market, what 
J am suggesting is but for the fact that there is a natural protection w’hioh 
you get hoeause foreign goods have to bear the sea freight—it that element 
were, absent—tlie tariif proteelioii would have to he not Rs. 47 but fis. 47 
plus the sea freight. 

Mr. Dalai. —Undoubtedly. 

President. —So that the total protection that you get is the turilf pro¬ 
tection pfn.s .sea freight proteetion. 

Mr. Dalai.- -You. 

Mr. TT’iTes,—J am not building more on this than the conclusion I have 
already given that the phrase is really a misnomer. If would bo better to 
u.se another phrase. “Wlien you are really asking for protection, it is not 
against I'reiglit disadxaiitage. It is due iiartly to the fact tliat your 
costs are liigher tliaii tlie eo.sts of tlie foreign manufacturer; it also includes 
the fact that foreign finns—Contineiiiiil firms in particular—are content to 
deliver their products at Indian ports at a price which does mu recou]i them 
to the full extent of tlmlr overhead charges. They are content with a 
smaller overhead. 

Mr. 3/af/i —Yes. 

Mr. Il''ih.>s.—It is really against that that you are asking for protection. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 1 think you will find in that connection tliat altliongii 
ol course wlieii we eome to refer to this point for the ijake of coiiv<;nience 
we simply n.se tlie word.s “ freight disadvantage ”, wc do make it tilear in our 
representation tlial we are concerned merely with the internal markets- see 
1st iiaragrapli on page 32. 

Mr. Tri7«.s.—I think that every one who has sttidied the question does 
realise wliat it means. 1 am only nnxiotis that the public should not bo 
misled. 

Mr. Mather. —Yon are quite right. 

President. T tliink in the earlier stages of the history of steel protection 
the Board used the phrase railway freight advantage and lailway freiglit 
disadvantage. 

Mr. Mather. —I think that that phrase has hceu used. 

President. —I think, it is clear that the sea freiglit lia.s not been taken 
into account. 

Mr. W'/le.N.—I now want to ask a few more (]uestioiis about the point we 
discussed yesterday of small mills. Yon told ns yesterday, Mr. Mather, tlmt 
ill yonr opinion there was no place in India for ro-rolling mills, 

Mr. Mather.- ■'Snt no iilaee, hut a limited place. 

Mr. ITTcr.s.—And you quoted from what had happened in England where 
in .spite of protective duty in England re-rolling mills had not suffered; 
on the contrary they had gone aHhad. You don’t mean to imply that the 
duty which yon are proposing in India will not hinder tlie re-rolling miltsf 

M ? 
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Mr. Mather. —1 am not asking the Board to draw any partieuiar iin.i)liea- 
tion from that except nieroly that in other countries where it lias been 
found necessary to protect the Steel industry as such, protection has boon 
granted also to semi-fniishcd products and that is not simply the re-rolling 
industry. 

Mr. TFiles.—Re-rolling mills in England have perhaps a dozen factories 
to whom they can apply f<jr billots. 

Mr. Mufitr.r. — They have. 

Mr. TT'i/e.'.—We are in a different situation in India. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

Mr. WUi ^.— But you have gone further than that in your representation. 
You have asked for an excessive duty, as I undersland it, for the express 
[lurpose of suppressing those re-rolling mills. 

Mr. Mattie.r .—\o, not for express purpose of suppressing those mills but 
in order lo ensure that if they are established they can utilise our- billots 
at a price which will give ns a fair selling price. 

Mr. Wifes.—You don't want to suppress the re-rolling mills, but you want 
them to us(? Indian raw materials. 

Mr. Mather. Yes. If they use our materials we have no intention of 
supiircssing them. 

Mr. Wilca .—The w.ai which you have been waging against re-rolling mills 
is going to ce.ase. 

Mr. Mother. —There, has been no war against re-rollers of semis except 
piKiple to whom we huve supplied. For the ordinary market there have 
been no re-rollcrs of semis until two month.s ago. Almo.st every re-roller 
has been a re-roller of scrap who is in an entirely different position. These 
rc-rollers will not be substantially affected by the proposal we have made. 

Mr. TFi/c.s.—T find it a little difficult to dillerentiate. I take it that a 
re-roller would naturally start on whiehover raw material he c.an get, but 1 
should iinagiiU' the great nia.jority of the re-roller.s hope to get your billets 
some day. 

Mr. Mother. —I don’t think so. 

dfr. Wile .^.—The supply of raw materials in the form of scrap is very 
limited. 

Mr. Mnlhrr.- It is limited. 

Mr. Wl/e.^.—T should not put it more than 25,000 tons a year. Ts it t(a> 
much? 

.M/\ M'lthrr. —We have tried from time to tiuie to form conflicting esti¬ 
mates at different times by dift'ereiit individuals connected with the Stool 
Coin[)any. I am afraid we have no soune of information. 

Mr. Wiles. —As far as we can judge (I have not had time to fake out 
figures which have been supplied to us by railway,s, hut T faury that) it 
would he soiiKuvhere about 2.5.000 tons per annum. The total amount of 
scra[) is let u.s say about 60.000 tons. But the proportion of it wliieh is 
available for re-rolliug is about oiie-fourth of that. 

Mr. Mather. —1 have no reason to doubt your figures. 

Mr. Wiles. —You don’t worry about them so long as they confine them¬ 
selves to re-rolling from scrap. 

Mr. Mather. —Quito. 

Mr. Wiirs.- W cannot get away from the feeling, not a very determined 
feeling yet Imt based on priniu torie evidence, that the conr.se of future 
progi’css of the steel iiiclusti-%’ in Tndia will rest \’ery lai'gely on small mills. 
X'e have not had anv decided evidence of any large works likely to start. 
Tt seems to me not at all imnrobnhie that the cnur.se of the future Tuay he 
through the progress of small mill.s. Tt that i.s so, your attitude towards 
these mills is essentially important. Fop instance, what is going to be tlio 
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ainouut of sui'plus billots available for outsiclois wljicli will bo produced ia 
jour works!* 

Mr. Mather .—Wo should be able to produce a larger quantity thaa we 
have included in the programme. 

Fresident .—Over and above your present re(iuirement.s including the 
Tinplate Company and the Indian Steel Wire Products, you may produce 
ltX),000 tons more. 

Mr. Mather .—1 should not set it as high as Wial. 1 don't think wo can 
regularly j)roduco 1(K),0(X) tons. On the basis of figures that we have been 
discussing earlier this week, we arrived at i)0,0UO tons over and above the 
others. You yourself saw the probability that the Indian Steel and Wire 
Products might require substantially more billets than what bad been provided 
for in our programme, tin the whole I think the surplus wdiicl^ is likely to 
be available for other concerns is not more than 60,0U0 to 70,(X)0 tons. 

Mr. IPiles.—Wo have got a very considerable balance of steel trade in 
India to be provided for—the balance between tbo total production and the 
total demand P 

Mr. Mather. Yea. 

Mr. IVile.s.—If India is to become entirely self-supporting in steel -tlie 
ideal I undei'stand winch sonic peojile put forward—cither billets will come 
in and be re-rolled or steel will come in in the form of finished products. 
The demand has to bo ‘supplied somehow'. 

Mr. Mather.—May 1 submit that your view api>ears to be that that 
demand is going to be supiilicd at any rate to a substantial extent by the 
re-rolling of billets rather than by the setting up of an additional steel 
works or some other substantial addition to the a<'tual steel prodmung 
capacity of India. 

Mr. TF'iles.—I am not giving any views hut 1 am suggesting that it seems 
likely on the evidence. 

Mr. Mather .—May 1 submit that a policy which proceeds on that assump¬ 
tion is a policy which is not very likely to prove in the long run consistent 
with the conditions laid clown by the Fiscal Oommission that the industry 
protected sliould he suth as having a rea.sonable prospect of being able nlti- 
niately to dispense with protection. I see very little prospect in future 
for those re-rolling mills except in so far as they are dealing with special 
products in relatively small ((Uantities, and to that extent 1 say relatively 
re-rolling mills will never he able to dispense with protection. 

Mr. IFdrS.—Your point being that you are not able to supply the raw 
materials and unless some other large w'oiks starts? 

Mr. Mather.—\t we for iiislauce can clispen.se with protection for our 
own manufactures at Jamshedpur after a few' years, it is a presumption that 
we can cither expand our own production or some other cxmipany might 
come in and start maiiufactuio as we arc doing; it can produce the balance 
of the requirements of bars. But I do not think that small mills scattered 
all over the country would bo able to dispense with protection. The.y have 
no natural advantage for the conversion of Indian steel into finished product 
over the steel works itself; rather the.v have a disadv antage. They have to 
pay more for their coal and their labour, and for their conv'ersion, and 
although working in a relatively restricted area I .snggc.st that in the long 
run big steel W'orks w'hether it is one big w'orks or some other works starting 
up would heat them at the game with the exception of a small quantity of 
rather specialised product. 

President .—The conditions of the Fiscal Commission are not relevant in 
this discussion because if re-rolling mills rolling products that ,\ou arc 
making come into existence, they do so because of the benefits they dvrive 
incidentally from the duties whicih are proscribed for you. We do not 
proscribe special duties for them. 

Mr. Mather .—1 quite rAili.se that. I am merely suggesting that if the 
scheme of protection is adjusted in such a way as to give special facilities 
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J'ur the re-rolling industi-y u.s against the steel produeing industry, tln-ni to 
that extent it is not working in accordance witli the conditions of the I'iscal 
Commission and ultimately will defeat Jts own object. The period ol 
protection required would he longer and there would also he deliiutely the 
pos.sil)ility that if another steel works crops up then, aKsuming tlial the 
major steel industry i.s capahle ol increa-sing its production to the desired 

extent, another steel works and ourselves will eertainl.v be in a better posi 

tion to snijply. If the selieme of jn'otection lias to some e.steot bemi 
adjusted to facilitate the estublishiueut of these re-roilijig mills, then I saj 
encouragement has been given to an industry whicli has no pennanent 
prospect of success and the object will he defeated by the industry being 
scattered within India. 

Mr. I never contended that the whole of the hahuice ol trade 

CLtJi be supplied by small re-rolliug mills. 1 am suggesting tbal there is a 
recognised place lor a nunilier of re-rolling mills in the .steel economy ol 

Jndia. You do not fear, I take it, that small re-rolliug mills can convert at 

a cost lower than yours ;• 

Mr. MathKi’.- No. 

Mr. II’t(r.s.—That being so whj- do you insist on the necessity for a 
lixed price in the few instances in which yon agree to give them billets? 

Mr. . --Because rt a re-rolling mill c.stablislied mainly to roll 

rather .special kinds of mateiial in sina-ller quantities, if such a mill in 
order to lill up tiie gap in its orders occasionally rolls oni’ kinds of bars it 
might bo in a position to put tbo.se on the market, 1 won't say regardless 
of price, but not having a permanent organisation for the sale of ordinary 
common Inu', it might very well liiul it more convenient to sell these 
occasional products at a lower price in order to get rid of them and might 
thus very seriously interfere with our price. 

Afr. ITik’.v.—It seems not very credible that any re-rolling mill will find 
it (smvenient to sell its (iroehui at a price lower than yours. 

Mr. Mather. —i am not suggesting that they will soil at below tlieir 
works costs, 

Mr. ll'i/e.s. I am including the overheads also. 

Mr. Mather .—This they can allord; it would pay them better. vSnp])oso 
It i.s working for three months and then inns into a slack period and then 
fiiid.s that it can start again : if will pay them better in order to keep the 
mill going to sell their product as sucli a price a.s would cover their works 
costs rather than shut down altogether. 

Mr. Tr/h.v.—’That seems to iodieale that given certain circumstances 
there is a real place for a certain number of re-rolling mills. Yon jnsf 
iiuliealed one item yourself, r/:., the provision of small orders which it 
would not pay yon to make at your own mills. 

Mr. Mather. —^Yics, special .section.s. 

Afr. M iles.- -N ot only small orilers for stuff which yon do not make but 
jii'oducts which you do make hut which would not iiay yon to 8uppl,y on an 
uneconomical scale. 

Afr. Mather .—\Vr can supply small orders; we can and do accept orders 
for a single wagon load of every .seetioii that we make, orders for 2 tons, 

tons and mix that with some other articles and make a wagon load. 

Mr. lT’/7r.s. -Are there not small orders where a Wagon load would be 
excessive, demands which may he more conveniently supplied by small mills 
at a luoinoiit's notice? 

Air. Aluther. —lie-rolling mills eairt distribute on an economical basis. 
Ill order to facilitate meeting i.if oceashmal small orders we have sot U|) 
stoekyard.s in varimrs part.s of the eoiintry. 

Mr. TT'ilc.s.- Is it not a tact that many re-rolliug mills in Itidla can meet 
these small orders for special sections jjiore economically than these big 
mills ? 
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Mf. Mathcr.~yiot to the extent to which they dopeiul on billets. Ke- 
lolling from scrap is on a different footitig. 

Fresideni. —Purely on the ijiiestiou of .scrap, scrap is an indigenous 
material; when yon start with scrap and not billets you)’ total cost may he 
such as to enable you idtiniately to di.si)ense «ith pi’olcctioji. 

Mr. Mather.- -It might. 

Fresident.—From that point of view of re-rolling mills that use scrap 
may easily come within the scope of the condiffion.s laid donm by the Fiscal 
Commission '{ 

Hfr. Mather. —J realise that possibility. 

Mr. Il'ile.s.—While on the question of scrap i would like to a-sk- one or 
two questions which have been put to us l)y mills of that tjipe. They do 
compete fairly .sciiously with you i)i certain of your niurkots; to that 
extent you find it neces.sai'y to resort to tathics shall f say to push .\'ou' 
goods within your markets. 

Mr. .^lather.- Otii' dealers ui’e dcpendeui on handling our steel and 
a|)art from this competition do a fairly I’egular business. '1 bey lind it 
iLCcessai'y from time to time to come along to us and say s\icb and siicli 
I’o-rolling )nill I’e-rolling from .scrap for the time being ha.s mit prices .so 
much, give us reduced lates, some concession to keep oui’ business alive. 

Mr. I1'dc.>’. There was one iu.sta)ice which was quoted yesterday, which 
1 understand will not he repealed, in which yon attempted to buy up all 
the available scrap f 
iWr. Mather.- fS'o. 

Mr. IT'iies.—One other point w!u<;h has been )nadc in the other repi’e- 
sentatioii is that your own scrap wbicli might go into the Indian market 
has ill some instances gone abi’oad. 

Mr. Mather.-—\\a .soil a largo <|ua!itily of sci'ap, bin not of kinds which 
can go into the Indian market. We sell freely all our bloom bntt.s abroad. 
Xono of the I'e-rollitig mills can do anything rvith these even if we liad 
given them free. 

.Ur. IViJes. -ft is .said that you have sent s(uup lo .fajiau which enables 
ibein to compote with articles made in India. 

Mr. Mather.—It is practically all heavy melting sci'ap not hi lor re-roli- 
ing, We get much better realisation for such .scrap. 

I’reside,lit .—What sort of scrap is ox))orted by the railways-' 

.U/'. Dalai.- —Now-a-days a lot of it i.s lining [itirchasod in the country 
by the re-rolliug mills. 

Fre-tiilciit.—T\u'. .sort of scrap used ou a re-rolling mill comes Irom the 
lailwa.ys p 

.Ur. Jhilal. --.\ great deal is heing houglit up-country by these mills. 
Mr. irib's. -T uiidei’.stand you arc prepared to give special terms to 

certain re-rolling mills [irovided they do not compete with .\oiii own products, 
that is to say they will roll products wliiidi you do not roll .loursch-e.s. 
Tho.se terms will have im rererence u> any diityp 

Mr. Dalai. —That would be our fair .selling prici^ exclu.sive of duly. 

Mr, Wiles. -On the other hand you propose that to the extent, to which 

the rolling mills are going to coni|)Otc with you. you will charge thorn 
the full market price. What do you mean by full market pricep 

il/r. Dalai. -Import price pln.s duty, hut the whole of this is condi¬ 

tional on there ticiiig a proleclive duty, 

Mr. Wiles. -When you say duty what duty an' v’oii referring to? 

Mr, Drdal.- Protective duty. 

Mr. Wiles. —Is it probable that the .sale of billets at such a price ivould 
help those re-roiling mills m any Way? T understand they could not compete 
with foHcgn products on those terms. 
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Ml'. Matktr ,—We were disfmssiug the mutter yesterday ou the !issiiiii|i- 
tiou pul loi'W'urd l)j’ the I’resideiit that it was at taut's iuevit^hlo that 
they sliould do that. J gather that it has been urged by tlie re-joJlers 
that it is iuevitahle that irom time to time the 3 ' should roll ordinary 
])roductb. It seems to us reasonable that they should iii that ease pa)' a 
price for their billets for these ordinary products which ensures to us 
adeyuate return ou the steel we sell to them and we cauuot be called upon 
to give them any concession ou billets sold in that waj-. 

Mr. I'l'i/«.s.—Can they compete with your" 

Mr. Mailu'.i.— It is possible they cannot compete. 

Mr. ll'i/es. If they <-an'c ;:om|)eie with .von they can't compete witli 
ani'body. Then wlij- talK about .special selling rates at all!' 

Mr. Mdthrr.—in it to he e.vpected that we should supplj' billets at con- 
ce.ssion rates to enable tbem to .sell against usl' We are not particular])' 
anxious to suppl) billets to Ibem and if as they euntend, it is inevitable 
and unavoidable that in the o 2 >eration.s ol manniaoturing special sections 
they should from time to time mahe some ol the others, then we say these 
are our tci'in.s on which we can SU]) 2 > 1 )' them billets. 

P'l'csiiirat.- -The iroiiit that I had in mind is tln.s. In regard to the 
sjreeiai materials a rc-roUtirg mill like Messrs, llonry Williams has got to 
compete with similai' irratcrrals imported from abroarl. Oir smdi figures a.s 
we liavo seen it would be impo.ssibIe for them rl they bought billets at 
rinport pr'icc phi.s the pi'olectire dirty that you suggest, to produce them 
and place thorn on the market at a prtce which would enable them to 
compete. Therefore it is imtrortunt in order to helj> them to coinirete that 
their billets .should he supplied to them at as low a pi'iite as you can all'orcl 
to sell thorn, A.s regards ordinary sections which they ))lact' occiisiortully 
ou the market, yon sell your billets at the full market price: if you sell 
your billets at the full market price it would be impossible for tbenr to get 
a full market price for those sections that 'rvould cover their costs and 
would also give them a fair return on cajiifal. Therefore in the case ol such 
section.s for the small quantities the) have got to dispose of they will 
have to sell at a price which will .simiriy cover their out-of-pocket expenses 
and therefore if they buy their billets at the full market price what would 
hai'>iK'n is not that they would not ho able to sell them hut they would 
sell tbem at a price which would (s)ver their out-of-imckct expenses but 
would not cover anything else. But as regards the greater bulk of theii' 
production they will get their works cost, depreciation and also return on 
cnj)ital. 

Mr. Mather .—That is satisfactory from their iioiiit of view and from our 
point of view. We should naturally wmnt that part of the bu.sinoss to 
develop as rapidly as possible. 

Mr. Wi/t'S.—In that case there can be no question in your agreement 
on your sale of billets of ait agreed price, as you .said yesterday. 

Mr. Mather. --J don’t sec any objection to our asking that iu the case of 
oi'dinary bar.s they should not .sell below the price at which wo arc .soiling 
because the faid, that wc are selling at that price shows that it is possible 
to get that price in tlic m.arket. If we find that wc can do it, it ought 
to he possible for them to get that price. It is to their interest that we 
sliould bo helped to get the maximnra firico. We can probably arrange to 
make some joint selling arrangement so as to help them in jnittirig them 
in the market. 

Mr. Wiles.—Er. hypofhesi they arc selling below their economic i»ricc. 

Mr. Mather .—Even if they are selling below their economic iirlce it is 
sound for them to get the maxiiiiimi prhai in the market. 

Mr. B’ihi.s. In regard to mills wliich roll products which you do not 
csimpete with, you propose to attach a I'ondition that if you evei' want to 
roll the firoducts yourselves, you should give them notice, so that they 
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must, ijj'osumably, close down, the implication being that you will cease to 
supply billets P 

Mr. Miillicr .—Tlmt is with reference to the Indian Steel and Wire 
Pi’oduets. 'the (question has not yet arisen. 

A/r. irdrs.—1 am referring to the future. You attach a condition 
that you should give a year’s noticeP 

Mr. Math.nr .—We ha\B suggested that condition only in one case. 

Air. Tri/rs. Jt IS not meant to he of general application.^ 

Mr. Alalhr.r .—We are not thinking of any general application. 

Air. Ifilcs. -Are not similar cases likely to come abontp A.ssuming so, 
would you give similar termsP 

Mr. Mathrr. 1 do not know, it is very doubtful. 

Mr. H'lh'.s. Assuming they do, would you be prepared to give similar 
termsP 1 only raise this, because it seems a little hard on any firm that 
they should be induced to put money into a plant to produce various 
products and .suddenly he given notice that they should .stop making them. 

Mr. Mather. We are not indueing them to do it in that way. We 
are not trying to persuade these people to invest their capital in that way. 
Jt is because of that jiossibility of inducement that 1 would, if T may, like 
to stress again tlie importance of keeping an eye on the future possibilities 
of the Steel industry and of avoiding such a special adaptation of u 
scheme of protection as will afford sonic kind of induconient for the invest¬ 
ment ot capital in a way which admittedly would bo justified iu .some 
particular cases- iu some ca.ses may be justified temporarily and in some 
for a long lime—but if we never got free from protection, us we hope to do 
would be in a radically different position. If we come before the Board, 
the Legislatuie and the country and say; “thank you lor the protection 
given us in the past ; we do not need it in future and protective duties 
may be reduced considerably ”, then I submit that Koine of the people who 
may ha\'C been induced by special iidaptatiou of the protective scheme to 
imusi capital would find that their investment was not a good one. 

A/r, U'lb's.—This doesn’t mean that when protection is withdrawn, the 
Tata Iron and Stool Company is going to cea.se its responsibility to these 
subsidiary companies f 

Mr. Ihiittl .—Mot in the sliglilesl degree. But 1 do envisage at some 
time in the next few y'oar.s, whether within this iiarticulitr period of 7 
years or comparatively shortly after that, if India does return to big 
demand, there would be another big steel works set uii and if that steel 
works can and presumably will he able to operate a.s efficiently as wo can 
and if we then reach the stage of being able to do without proteirtion, 
then the actual steel makers, whether the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
alone <ir tivo or thrc« others will he able to beat the re-rollers over the 
supply of the requirements of the whole of India. When we reach the stage 
of working efficiently, it will be sounder economic for the groat bulk of 
these things to be done h.v the steel works themselve.s. T hope it is not 
.'issumed by you that we made a condition in the case of any future works 
rolling products which we don’t make, that the inonieiit we desire to roll 
them, we should give theTii notice. This is special to this particular works 
oaily. 

Mr. Wilfs.—I only want to bring to yotir notice that it was never 
contemplated in any i)roteclivo scheme that Tatas should be given a mono- 
poI.y. You realise that anything tvhich would mislead the public into 
thinking that you wish to become monopolists must be avoided. 

Mr. Dalai. 1 particularly stressed this point and oven this particular 
issue between us and the Indian Steel and Wire Products, as I mentioned 
yesterday, is subject to Miy advice which the Tariff Board or the President 
is disposed to give us. We have our own reasons with regard to only two 



or llireu kiiidx ol' niLicles wliicli they wish to muiiutacturo tor not wisluiiji 
them to go nliead witli tlioni. Apart troni that v\e don’t mind. 

Mr. Milt her .— It is very laig<dy liecaiise we don't wish to become mono¬ 
polists. We don't contemplate that we shall bo nionopolist-s. We sltall be 
jiineli less monopolists than we are now. Wo suggest that schemes based 
on undertakings by the 'I'ata Jrou and Steel Company will not bo per- 
niaiiently stable, because ihere may be somebody else coming in who are 
not partie,s to such uudoriakjiigs. 

Ml. IJaliil. Ho tar as the le-rolling mills arc conoernod, might i make 
the ijosition clear 

^[r. Niiti'iiiiii,. —In view ot tiie iniportauoe ol this ituestion ot re-rolling 
mills, 1 wi.sli to pursue it a Irllle luithor. i lake it that you are not 
eery much ciAcernod with those re-rolling mills which are using .scrai) 
only. 

Mr. JJalni.- -\\e are not concerncil. If we arc going to adopt such a dog 
in tlie manger policy, we aie i.eitain that the 'iarill Board is not going 
!o support sueh an attituilo. We are not concerned iii .so far as they are 
rolling products troin scrap excepl in this way Unit 1 notice—1 may be 
mi.staken, some tendency on the part ol tlie Tarifl’ Board tbal we ba\e 
entered into a sort of nnboly competition witli these mills rolling out ol 
scrap. Many of fhom lune made represenlatioiis in a .somewhat e.xaggovated 
language. 1 think that there is likely to be some misnndersluiiding. They 
are (piife free to roll produci.s nnd compete with us, but then the position 
arises wlietlier in view ol tbc very large stake that not only we have 
but also the eouiitry has in nnr iiidnsiry, wc .sIlouUI do anything at all 
to meet the competition il n nises parliculaily ui onr most ailvaiitageous 
areas a.s it has actually done. Now. what we did in the case of the high 
carbon steel was, we sold material wbicU i.s eomparable witli the material 
with which they wore tlicmsidve.s dealing, 'They wm-e also dealing with rail 
stet'l and wo .sold it at a price whicli yielded u.s a profit. Wc .sold it in 
orrler to safeguard the intere.sts of onr dealers, who personally and hy 
innumerable letters asked ns tn .sa\e the situaiien and we had to assist 

them. Now it is for the Tarilf Hoard to .say whether we should he pre¬ 
vented even from doing those things, losing onr valuable markets, or 

wdietlier the Tariff Board expects ns to make the be.st possible use of the 

protection that they Imre given ns in order Unit we may be able to 
dispense, with it in as slnirt a time as possible. We cannot baic il both 
ways. We must either s<‘ll the hugest output in the best possible area, 
111 the most advantageous nniiiiicr that wo can or else wo should allow 
Ule.se peoide to Coiuiiotc with ,i.s with material which is not strictly com- 
jiarahlc with our material and lose onr market. Tf wo do that, then the 
ipicstion arises whether this would lie one of the items which wc should imt 
in as rcijuirjiig an additional iiieasniv of iirofeetion, 

.Mr. Xiitriiiui. 1 slnill |>nt on one more question. On reading through 

the eorrospoiijenee and the memoranda submitted by the various re-i(iller.s, 
1 find in the eourse ot your hiisiness relations, you being the stronger 
parly and they lieiiig the weaker parly, you have had dill'ereiiees. Have 
I any reason to believe that these ditfereiiccs have reached a simiewliat 
acute stage when tlie question ot renewing protection is being eousidercfl. 

.1/r. Mather. We don't say that the diireroimes liave Iwen paiTicnIarly 
acute and we are not conscious of any sueb thing at all. 

Ml'. Dialexnii. — I only want In know wliothcr these diftercnec.s liavc 
asMinied a somewbat iiente stage when the quo.stion of reconsideration of 
protection i.-omcs. 

Ml. ^Icilliry. —’I’lnit I.s of eonr.'e natni'al. 

Mr. Xiiir.ia II - l'\)r the first time you are a.sking a prolectl'e duty on 
hilleis. What has exactly liappeiied in (be interval to induce you, to make 
this request':' 

^f|■. Datiil. Tliese proposals of mills rotting sections I'rom torclgn billets 
or imported billets Inive been mooted for the iirst time in recent years. 
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Ml', yutcuun .—Do 1 that you are not alraid ot the iiapoita- 

riou ol' billets froui Jblnglaud P 

Mr. .Until Cl . -There is not lunch likelihood. 

Mr. Safesnn .— Your chid' tear is in regard to Coiitiueiital billets. 

Mr. Mniltcr. —Yes. 

Mr. yntr.^nii. —You u ore talking oi a mid ye.sterday and day beloi'c 
yesterday. Do you think that it would be, in<ire or less a raid oi Continental 
liillct.s in this country. 

.Ur. il/rtt/ier.—That is not the 2 >osition. Onr ijosilion is that in so tar 
as we are able to suinjly billets and in so far as W'O aro able to meet 
the C'ondition.i laid down in the I'i.scal Coinniissioii; there, is no reason why 
this material .should bo made out of inijiorted billets. Now ive inne agreed 
what anijeai's to us to be a- very reasonable solution, ol the luatler that 
no shall .siijiidy iho.se bilk‘t.s at only our fair .selling |jriec and nothing more. 

I may make it jieitei.tly clear that in so far as there are any other firms 
arising to utilise niatei'ials for I'olling things which we ilon't roll, «c 
not only lune nothing to comiiete with them, luit we welcome such new 
(leveJojmienls as (iroi'iding for one thing a larger outlet for our owj) seini- 
linished ran materials. 

Mr. yntc.'san .— flesides the circiiinstances .you have ineutioned, do you 
tear that (‘oiitiuenfal livms tvlio are interested m imlting these billets in 
India may give any sort of liel|i lo iieofde wlm u.se them here!'' 

.)fr. Duhd .—These arc recent developments. 

Mr. yntcKUii .—J hud in the, newsjiaiiers similar things hi.dug said in 
regard to other industries. 

.Mr. Dill'll .-have no delinite knowledge d any sneli tiling. But it 
IS not unlikely that arrangeinenl.s of sooh a nature with Continental 
manufactni'ers may be entered into. 

Mr. .Siitii.'i/ni .—You haie re|>eat.cd it in llie same form in answei' to a 
tiuestion put by Mr. Wiles that in nny arrangement that you may eome 
to with re-rolling mills, you will insist on a iiroviso that they should not 
re-roll sections which you roll. Why are you very keen about this parti¬ 
cular jirovisioji v 

Mr. .Udthrr .—'With regard to that provision we came to .some nmler- 
.sliinding yesterday. It tlial iiarlieular mill regards it as absolutely neee.s- 
sary tbat it sliould roll a eertaiu smaller percentage ot material wiiicb 
conies into diretu. competition ivitb us, then that percentage should be 
strictly di'fiued. 'I'bat would be a matter of arrangement belivceu that 
particular mill and oursdve.s aiul they .should then buy the hillds that arc 
required toj- die lulling ot such mati-rials at our lair jiriee which would 
include the duty. 

Mr. yafr-iiin .— I lind ill statement -1 that at jireseiit you ale .su/iplyiiig 
S2 jier eeut. of the i-oiisuinptioii of bars produced hy you. 

Mr. Mu flier. —Yes. 

Mr. Ndfesaii. -Ts it your eontentioii that you yoiii'.sclt should he allowed 
lo fill u|j the gap. It it was so, could \ou really do so in a reasonably 
■sbort time. 

dfr. Mat hr r. —,A.s tar a.s possible. We will certainly make an eudeaiont 
to meet the whole demand of .India. 

.Ur. Xiilt.nni. -Thiwc is a gap of 18 per cent. 

Mr. il/utAm .--Yes. 

Mr. Xnlrriiii. Yon could-' 

.\fr. Mnthrr .—We might he able to prodm-e a liffle more Vaiv and at 
tile suiiu' time the <-ountry's demand may go np beyond that. 

Mr. .Va/c.iiu/i. — Von cannot jmssihly have any objection to re-rolling mills 
liroduciug all other sections? 
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Hr. Vdlal, —\V« luive uo jiarticulai- objualiun to ru-iolling'•mills usiuj^ 
sections not rolled Uy us except to the extent ret’erred to b}' Mr. •Mathei’ 
that is ii there is any unusual devclcpiiient which i.s not ol a heidtliy 
nature and which might stop cither ourselve.s or .some other firm li'om 
dealing with such materials on a larger scale. To that extent we may 
have to .say something with regard to the matter. 

^fl^. Nutrudii .—The other day 1 hrought to your notice that taUiiig the 
import figures tor 19311-31 whiek is a more tavourable year that bai's to the 
time ot Hs. 91 lakh.s were imported. This, 1 presume, includes more or 
les.s all other sections not produced by you winch may be roughly taken 
at about Its. 70 lakhs. Do you think that this amount of 11s. 70 lakhs 
will give sufficient scope lor the existing ro-rolling mills and a few others 
that may he stiiTted? 

Mr, Malhr/r .— There is no scope for many re-rollmg mills. 

Mr. Naie.uiii .—Therefore 1 am thinking that this balance of Its. 7U 
lakhs is a' sufficient amount for these [leopie to come. 

Mr. Dalai .—There is not very much scope for expansion in that way. 

Mr. A’afe.iaii.- If the rc-iolling mills confine thcm.selves to sections not 
(iroduced hy you and cover graduall.v the amount ot Its. 70 lakhs and yon 
simultaneously cover iipi the deficiency of 18 pier cent, in youi’ own sections, 
can the Tarili Hoard have the satisfaction that the eoimtry ere long will 
become solt-.suiiporting at least so far as importation of foreign bars arc 
concerned. 

Mr. Mathr.r .—1 think so to a very large extent if not 100 per cent. 

Mr. Nale!<an.—\ tried to go througii the figures. Could it ho that 
nearly Rs. 2 crores worth of bars come to rndia'? 

Mr. Mallter .—iiiipoitation of bars last year was Rs. 57 lakhs. 

Mr. Rs. 90 lakhs is the amount of impHirts and you are frying 

to fill a certain pjortion. Out of this Rs. 90 lakhs you cover some and the 
halanee is the field loft to the rc-rolling mills if they arc not interfered 
with. Tiie Tariff Hoard will have the .satisfaction that in having given 
yon pirotection, at least, so far as one of the ]>ri.ncipul lines of impiorts 
is ooneerned, the country in a- lew years will become self suiiporting. 

Mr. Math rr. -For bars, that is not at all an unlikely detelopmenf. 

Mr. Natemn. -1 do not know what decision the Tariff Hoard will come 
to, but if they come to a decision, al least they must havo the satis 
faction tiiat at least between you and other rolling mills, this entire 
import could be covered and the country will be self-sufficient in regard to 
this iiarlicnlar matter. You feel reasonably eerfain of that!' 

Mr. Dalai.- I think so. 

President .—Taking the figures of 19.30-31 the suipilus consumption in 
India over and above that you have supplied eon.sists to a relatively small 
extent of protected bars. 

Mr. Mather .—I have the figures of 1930-31. 

]'rr'<idrii.f.--C»n you give us those figiire.s? 

Mr. Mather. —51,000 tons of protected bars and 36,000 tons of non 
protected. 

PTK.d.deni. .Your future c.sliinate, liow does that compare with this 

figure ? 

Mr. Mather. Our future estimate is 80,000 tons of bars as against an 
actual production of 77,(XK) ton.s in 1930-31. 

Presidenl.- You don’t projoose to increase your output of bars to more 
than 80,000 tons. 

Mr. Malhrr .—We don’t expoef to average more than that. 

President. -That is to say it is about 10,000 tons less than ;^)iir output 
on bars in 1932-33. 

Mr. Mather. —6,000 tons less. Wc arc making 86,000 tons. 
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Fresident. —Therefore leaving out the unprotected class of bars, thoi’o 
would be room for somewhere about 40,000 tons of bars. 

Mr. Mather. —That is on the 1930-31 basis. 

Fresident. —Let us take the latest figures. 

Mr. Mather. —The latest figures for 1932-33 is 22,000 tons of protectetl 
bars. 

Fresident. —Therefore if the demand doe^ not iiicroaso, that will prac¬ 
tically be the imports. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

President. —Because more or le.ss your output is going to remain steady 
so that you can t;ount on 22,000 tons unless there is a general improve¬ 
ment in the country’s demand for steel. 

Mr. Mattier .—Yes. 

Fresident. —That would be the. (jiiantity of protected class of bars which 
might be supplied by other mills in the country. The rest would l)e 
unprotected class. If you take the unprotected class of bar.s, 3(5,000 tons, 
the much greater part of it might be supplied by the Tiidiati Steel and AVire 
Products. 

Mr. Mather. —1 think so. L'ltimatoly the Indian Steel and AVire Products 
could do a large share of that. 

President. —If j’ou are arguing on the basis of 1932-33 figures, there is 
room for 25,000 tons of bars to be supplied b 3 ' other mills in the country 
than the Tata Iron and Steel Companj'. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

Mr. Dalai. —A’ou have made some allowance for some other firms supply¬ 
ing \inprotcctod bars besides Indian Steel and Wire Products. 

President. —If j'ou are arguing on the basis of 1930-31, the iinproleeted 
bars come to 32,000 tons. 

Mr. Mather. —47,000 tons for 1932-33. 

Pre.si<lent. —If you assume the rapacity of the Indian Steel and Wiie 
Products aliout 40,(KK) tons which is their maxininm capacity and take 15,000 
tons out of it as corresponding to wire rod, then you get a sui'plus of 30,000 
tons. If you take 30,000 tons out of this on the 1932-33 figures, you liuvo 
about 15,(100 tons unprotected bars and say 20.000 tons protected bars. 
That will give .vou a figure of dO.lKXt ions altogether. 

Mr. Mather. —A'ca. 

Pre.sident.- -You tell me, Mr. Mahindra, that according to yonr estimate 
of the total quantity ot bars and sections now made by re-rolling mills 
using scrap in the Punjab and the fnited Provinces areas is ai)pru.\i- 
rnatelj' 20,000 tons. 

^fr. Mahindra.—t think that it is their maximum eapaeiLy, but 1 do 
not think that they are rolling more than 10,(XX) to 12,000 toms. 

President. -There is room for expansion to the extent of 20,(Wl tons. 

Mr. Mahindra. —Yes. 

Mr. Nate.san.. —Uo 1 understand the position corrcetly—may 1 state it 
this way—that between you and the Indian Steel and Wire Products, if 
conditions go on favoui'abl.y economically speaking, there is every prosjiect 
of the whole field of imports on this particular line being covered ui)f 

Mr. Mather. —Practically, at the present level of demand. 

Mr. Natesan. .Am 1 going too far when I say that in the best interests 
of the country yourself and the re-iolling mills .should soon come to a 
working arrangement, along lines of rationalisation about which one h; ars 
so much JH England and ahr.iad? 

Mr. Dalai. —AYm mean com()lenientary arrangements for prodiKtion and 
salp and things like that? 
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Mr, iVo<esa«.—Yes. 

Mr. Dalai. - We sliuuid welcome that. 

■I//'. .\ii< I'sii II .— I ihiii'L |>iv.>s tlic (joint any liuthci' because you will abide 
by the ni'i'angeiiient that the President or the Board nuiy suggest. 

Mr. Dalai. Yes. 

Mr. yiiirxiin. This iiKiiiiing I tliink it was Mr. Mather wlio said in 
answer to tlie President with j-egard to dilfcrciitial duties tliat it did not 
iiiatlor much to you. (bin yon tell us how it will affect the intevests 
of the Indian consuiiierf' Yon ought to have studied this question. I 
lioiie I liave noted it down correctly. 

Mr. Miillirr. The diffenmee to the Indian consumer will ijf course he 
essentially a (irice difference and the indirect effects ol the price dillercuec. 
Yet, if wc lake the. duties as they are set out in Tabic X, that i.s including 
the adju.stjnont.s on account of surplus of rails and so on (yon will exainine 
this position when ,vou arrive at more rlefinite ligures), the (losition would 
be this. Tested sections would he available for Indi.a at Its. 15 cbeaper 
than they would otherwise be. If the differentiation were brought into 
force, the te.sted sections would be available at a chea[)er price tban they 
would otherwise ho. hut uutested sections woiihl cost Its. .'1 more. .Acconi- 
ing to Table X of our reiiresentation. tested b.irs would be available to the 
consumoi' at Rs. 17 less under tin* sclicinc of differential duties tban under 
nnifonn duties. 

.Mr. Natcacri. Yon need not discuss item by item, 

Mr. Mather. —The genera! position would be that tested steel for use by 
engineering ftrins and so on would be .substantially clieaiier and non-tested 
stool wonkl be a little dearer under differential diitics than tliey would be 
under a unit'onn rate of dut.v, but not to anything like tlie same extent 
as the extra choapno.ss of the tested steel. 

Mr. Nutesan. — As legards tensile steel, do T tniderstand yon to say that 
von are already making tensile steel and that yo\i will he jihle to make 
tensile .steel unless it bo that soinebutl.v .sijeeilies a new eomtjosition as it 
were? 

Mr. Dalul. —I'nless somebody s|)eeifies something which is actually 
(uitented by some other firm. 

Mr. Mafexiiii. — fn that way yon will be knocked only 

Mr. Dalai. That might knock us out; otherwise we are in a, position 
to make it. 

Mr. Natesaii.-- 1 [jropo.se to put a few quo.stions in respect of sales. 
Generally from my ex|)erienee T find that Tata’s products are popular, 
fairly poiJJilar, but T find from the statement that yon have supplied that 
the system of sales that von have adopted is sojtiewhat complicated and 
vniries from place to pla<je. I have Ijeen told that this is nnavoid.able. 
However I am trying to understand it. The first thing T should like to ask 
is; have .you made all (jossible efforts to (jiisli voui' goods in different (jarts 
of India? 

Mr. Mahindra. —AVe are interested in i>\ishing the sales of these products 
as much as (jossible and we are doing the best wo can. 

Mr. yalcunn . — Mr. Wiles brought to your notice the fact that naturally 
yon would bo tempted to sell your good.s in what is called the protected 
area, and fight shy of the freight disadvantage areas. The steel industry 
is a key iudu.stry and if slujukl be your endeavour in the interests of ibis 
country to sell your products in every nook and corner of India. 

Mr. Mahindra. —Naturally, we supply all the steel in the areas where 
wc oljtain highest realisations. 

.Mr. Nafc.‘Mii.- -T>a I understand yon to say tlial if from the jnofpcted, 
i.e.. freight advantage are.a you get very large orders, you will negh-ct 
otber areas of the country? 
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Ml. MitliiiiilI'll .are I'Xiaa-ii'i.l to "et tlio liiglu'St realisations. So 
«(' luivo lo .supply tliivso ai'oa.s in -wliicli no got the host prico. 

Ml . Xiitii.Kin. —You are talking I'roin Uio purely (.•omiiiercial point of 
\ i(u\, TIu' stool iudiistrv is a key itirlu.stry. Supposing you got enougli 
orders from Uongal and T'uiled Provint-es and there are also orders from 
otluu' are.'is, hk'o Mailras, you tvou’l supply them even though tlu>y are 
anxious (o gel your steel;' 

.1//. Mothii. If I may, I would point lilit that proti'ction has always 
l'( ('ll caleiilated as Ih.'uigh the Tata Troii and Steel Company ivoukl operate 
as far as it ran a.s a eommeveial eoneevn. \Vc havo never been given an 
extra rupee, protection on the ground that we should be expected to sell in 
Ireight disadvantage area.s, that Is to say, in order to .supply ecpially all 
over India. 

Afr. Natenaii What is the meaiiing of the term ‘ key industry ' which 
you havo used? Is it apjilieahle only lo the districts which are more 
favourable to you? 

Mr. Mnilier. —Wo are expected hr the piihlie to kee,]) the protection to 
a niinimuni and hold a happy balance if we can find it between our duties 
as a purely eommereial eoiicern and our duties as .suppliers of India. 

Mr. Natesan .—I am trying to elucidate tlie situation. I suppose you 
recognise that it is equally obligatory that the Indian steel .should be sold 
in different parts of India and that facilities should be given to those who 
want to u.se your steel in differeni parts of the country. 

Mr. Mathfv.--We do recognise that. We have provided for these facili¬ 
ties. 

Mr. J.)cil(d.- -Wc are doing such a- thing. We supply materials to certain 
subsidiary industries that doi'ieiid ui>on our steel. Even if it is disadvan¬ 
tageous to supply to sm.'h industries wliieli are at a distance as eomparod 
with the profit we make in our br-tter situati'd areas, we still supply tlumi 
with steel. 

Mr. NatCfi/i.n. —.As prodiieer.s of steel, you have had difficulties in the 
(last in working the ooncern (iroperly because you did not get enough 
orders from railways. Therefore 1 am asking you: is there any depart¬ 
ment of yours or any piihlieitv department or (iropaganda de()artmeni to 
push the sale of your products or are there any .snh-agents who are con¬ 
stantly tackling Muniei)ialities and District floards who make emislrnetions 
of new buildings? 

.Hr. Mahindra.~We have otlicps in almost all parts of tbe country. 
The managers of these offices are ex|:>ected to kec)) in touch with the steel 
requirements of tbe peo(ile in those areas. 

Mr Naiesii.n .—What 1 am aiming at is whether you are adoiiting all 
the means which a eommereial eoiieorii about which yi.m have .s]iokeii so 
much to introduce your goods in every (la-rt of the country. In stating yonr 
case you say that the railway orders were not as much as yon exjH'cted. 
Therefore one would expect you to book to other directions such as Afiini- 
cipalities and Local Hoard who are constantly going in for building ivork.s. 
•Are yonr eyes always u|inii those (leople? 

Mr. Miihindrii. —We are doing everything (lossible to get such ordi-rs 
for steel as it is (lOssible for us to get from varwus places. For i'l.stance. 
when the demand for onr rails is reduced, we try to [Ui.sh ii|> the sab' of 
steel, 

Mr. IVd/r.Koi.— Sevi'ial District Hoard.s have started liedit railways ami 
T understand you have been Dartieularly connected with Ibis onestion. Arc- 
volt making any efforts to tackle District Boards and Muriieipalitles? These 
arc diffit^iH days. Tbe whole siieoess of the sebenie of protection dciicmls 
on yonr ability to sell ygur steel not only to railways but to other bodies 
1 am trying tn find oni whether olheT soiirres cr.iilil be liickb>(1 

(iroperly? 
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Mr. Mahindra .—As soon as 1 receive any information about the likeli¬ 
hood of our gettiiiK orders for steel from any i)ublic body we get into 
touch with them. If there arc any proposals put forward by Municipal^ 
ties or other public bodies we try' and persuade them to buy' the steel from 
us. We are watching those projects. 

Mr. iVaiesan,.-- What T am asking is this. Do you make oflorts, do you 
send out agents like other firms to canvas orders for your stcolr' 

Mr. Mahindra.—As a rnatlicr of fact I go on tours myself and got into 
touch with all likely customers who are proposing to put up new .schemes 
or who have in tlieir i>roposais any' use for steel. Wo have also pursued 
for some time to try' ami see if we can offer standard .steel structures for 
houses, get designs and improve them so that people can get steel at a low 
rate. 

Mr. Natr.viii .—You have agency houses, coninii.ssion agents and in a few 
places your own hraiiches!-’ 

Mr. Mahindra.- Yes. 

Mr. Natesun .—Instead of concentrating purely on big orders, do you 
constantly urge these people to canvas for small ovdcr.s? 

Mr. Mahindra.—1 have explained that our merchant houses in every 
part of tho countr.v employ brokers wbo are going from place to place 
hunting for orders. 

Mr. Natesan .—Have you got anything like a trade map for yourself 
where you mark alt the towns where Tala’s goods are sold and where their 
•sales are to he pushed f You constantly look at tho map and arrange foi’ 
•such things P 

Mr. Mahindra. —My sales organisation must work upon some siU'h scheme. 

I know that almost every big town lias our dealer. 

Mr. Natesan.- -Thh is wliat T found in other countries which I happened 
to visit. 'Piie moment you go to u town in Canada you get a literature 
which tells you “'I'eti years ago there was nob such and sneh a thing and 
to-day they have it”. .As this is a key indu.stry, as this is a protected 
industry, and as tho coiisumor beai-s the hurden of protection, he has tho 
right to ask whether .yon are pursuing all those methods to bring to the 
notice of the people of India what all y'ou have. 

Mr. Mahindra.—Wa are preparing the literature that will give you all 
the information. 

Mr. Natesan .—You have that in contemplation P 

Afr. Mahindra. —Yes. 

Mr. Naiesan .—What is the total expenditure of your sales departmenf? 

Mr. ]\lath.i'.r.—'Rs. 4 lakhs on an average for the last three years. 

Mr. Nate.mn.-- 'Phere is one more question T wanted to ask you, Mr. 
M.ahindra. Industrial exhibitions arc constantly being held not only in the 
principal cities hut iu other jiarts also. Do you make it a part of your 
publicity or jjropaganda work to see that your goods arc exhibited in all 
tbc. 5 cP AVlicn we went to the Tatanagar works, you showed us a little 
place where some of these goods were exhibited. I am now asking you 
whether you exhibit your'goods in these industrial exhibitions? 

Mr. Mahindra.-- ANe do, practically in all the exhibitions which are held 
in various jiarts of the countr.y. 

Mr. Nate.-ian .—You do allot some funds for that purpose? 

Mr. Mahindra. —Yes. If there arc a largo number of exhibitions held 
simultaneously, it is not possible for u.s to exhibit our goods in all the 
exhibitions. Recently there was a Swadeshi exhibition in Calcutta and 
vve (lid exhibit our products. 

•Mr. Nair.unn .—Yesterday the President rightlv drew your attention to 
the various complaints we h.avc heard ahqift the Tata Dealers Rebate and 
I wish to ask you: when did you begin this system? 
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Mr. Mah'm-dra. -'I'ata Dealers’ deforretl rebate was bi'Kuii on tlie 1st ef 
January 1928. 

Mv. Maiemn .—It bas notiiiut? to do witJi flic tliffereiieos wliich you havo 
had with the re-rolling mills? 

Mr. Mahindm .—At the time when the Tata Dealers' rebate scheme was 
l>ut into force, there was no re-rolling mill in the country'. 

Mr. Dalai .—Tn no area have we introduced .the Tata Dealers’ rebate 
system where there was a pre-exi.sting re-rolling mill with the single excep¬ 
tion of. 

Mr. Matr.mn .—Is it the common practice to give this rebate? 

Mr. Mahindra. -M.y information i.s that even the Continental worhs do 
give rebates on the total orders booked during the year by any firm. 

1/r. Naiesan .—Do you know of any firm in India giving it? T may 
tell you that the Titaghur Paper Mills give it. 

Mr. Mahindra. -In (tertain <;ascs they give secret rebate; in other cases 
they gi\e an ojien rebate, 

.Mr. Xafesnn .—I am only asking yon whether other comi)anies give 
r(d)atc ? 

Mr. Mah ilulra. —Yes. 

Mr. Katesan .— tn yonr 1920 representation to the Tarill Board on page 
37 you stated that “ the inllnence of the Consulting Engineers and the 
Home Boards is such that wo cannot <x)untera(-t it, but we do urge that if 
the industry in this country is to .succeed and if protection is to bo ol 
value to it, this tendency of the Indian railways to avoid the purchase of 
Indian material should he checked ”. Do .vou find any change for the 
better with regard to the Indian railways in matters of this kind."' 

Mr. Da■lal.—^X(t don’t find that orders are deliberately sent ])a.st ns so 
far as the Railway Board are conceijied. 

ill)’. Nate.'ian .—Vou are aware that n considerable (|uantity of structurals 
and various kinds of produc.t.s are in ii.se in the i’lihlic Works Deinirtment. 
1 think the Indian Stores Dep.artment orders for these goods and also tor 
the Army Ih’partincnt, the Indian States, the .State lailways, the, corripany- 
managed railways and so on. Aro you able to push your products^ in the 
works started under the auspices of the Public Work.s Department 

Mr. Mahindra.- These orders come to us through our agents. 

•I/r. Xalt'nari. -Are yon making efforts to get a fair shave of it? 

Mr. Mahindra.—\ l'H. We do make efforts to get that. 

^^r. yah'.nan.- Do the Indian Slorcs Defiartinent T’a-s-s ordei’s on to yon? 

Mr. Mahindra.- Vos. 

Mr. Natesan. -You are generally watching. Are you trying to get a 
good part of their orders? 

Mr. Mahindra. —IVc always keep in loin-h with the Indian Stores Depart 
ment and of the ordei’s placed we manage to got the hulk of the order.s, 

Mr. Dahd .—T may mention that the Imlian .Stores Department under 
Sir James Pitkeathly has been dealing with us in the most generous and 
fair manner. 

Ifr Xaf'rsa.n .-—1 .am very glad tit hejir that) because I had been in touch 
witii the Indian Stores Deiiartment. What about the Army Department? 

,1/r. l)a,lai .—.lust now my inlormatloii is that the Army Department 
is buying its reiiuirements through the Indian Stores De|)nrtment and some 
<^f tlio.8P oivU'r.s h.TVP lo us. 

PriMidi’ii/.. Does the Indian Stories Deiiartment buy raw steel':’ They 
!)iiy rnhiirnU'd storl, 

Mr. Udal. -i think the T'residcnt is right; it is mine fabriiafed steel 
hut thev also buy some rolled siteel lor repairs. 

Pre-tldnnf. _Would Stale railway workshops buy tlirough the Tmlian 

Stores Department? 

.sTt'Kr. ixpusTuy 
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Mr. Maliindra. —The annuMl orch-rs were booked through* the Indian 
Stores Depnrtment last year. 

Pre.sidejit. —Wli.at was their pureha.se of rolled steel last ycarp 

Mr. .l/ti/iifidni,— During Hie year 1932-33 the railw'iiys purehascd 15,533 
tons of material e-seluding rails and fishplates. 

Prr.ddr.nf. — 1 am a.skiii" about the Jiuliaii Store.s Department puixha.ses. 

^^r. Muhliidra.- The pre.sent position is this. I don’t book orders direct 
from the Indian Stores T)t>partment except in the case of two or three rail¬ 
ways. The other orders come to me through the local agents w'ho hook the 
orders from the railways and my information is that we gel a very big 
share of tlii'se orders. 

Mr. .Yn/r.scoi. —TTow do you fare iu regard to the Indian StatesH -\rc 
you trying to push your productions there!' 

Mr. Miihindra. —Generally, it is v(>ry diliieult to liiul out what their 
policy is iu regard to placing of orders. Sometime.s it is (.'omplicated owing 
to duties they have to iiay. Certain States are exempt from duty and we 
have to supply the material ininii/; the duty. Take for instance Kashmir; 
they will not be jiaying duty on any material entering into their territory. 

Mr. yfiifexii.ii .—IVliat is the airangement you have with regard to the 
State railways? 

^^r. Mfillii-r .—The contract obligation on both side.s is that the railways 
are to order from us 90 jier cent, of their reipiircments up to a maximum 
of 200,000 tons and wo are under obligation to deliver up to that limit. In 
actual practice during the last year, as the figures we have given in table 
IV' show, the State-oHiied railway have passed on to us practically 100 per 
cent, of tlieir orders. Wc have supplied 98'5 per cent, ot the total con¬ 
sumption of railway rails iu fiulia. That includes .such stnall lots as may 
have been recpiired for the Native Slates and very special (ptality rails for 
points and crossings and I suppose a few' tons occasionally for private 
purchaser.s. 

^fl. Ndic.ian. How are you getting on with the company-managed 
raihv.tys with regard to the inishing of your rails? 

Mr. Mall ilid 1(1. —We investigate the po.ssibility of sup))lying our steel at 
the best price obtainable and we try our host to book the orders. Some¬ 
times wc get the (wders and sometimes wo do not get them. Rut we have 
a feeling that we are at times r>laecd in a position of di.sadvantage and do not 
got a f.air deal. 

Mr. yatr.san. Do you get any orders from the Indian State railways? 

Mr, Maliindra. Yes, we do. 

rrraident.- When you say you are under the impre.ssinn that you do not 
get a fair deal, what e.xaetly do you me.nn? 

.Mr. Maliindra.- The p{>.sition is this; .some of the company railways have 
their own consulting enginecr.s in England and these consulting engineers 
have got a natural teiulemy to try and get as many orders as possible 
placed in England. For instance sometimes we have to submit our quota¬ 
tion in England for supply of material in Indi.a. 

l‘rrsiihii,t .—That is to say they do not observe tho rupee tender; is that 
true of all company railways? 

Mr. Malund/ra. —No. For the South Indian and the U., B. & O. I. 
Kailways we Imd to submit our tenders in England, 

Prc.ndr.nf. —^AVhat about the Bengal Nagpur Railway? 

21/r. Mnhindra. —They purchase most of their requirements from ns. 

Pre.'iidenl. Tho Madras and Southern Marhatta Railway? 

Mr. Maliindra .— They pureha,se most of their material in London. 

President .—The Burma Railway.s? 

Mr. Miihindra. —They have also followed the same policy. 
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President. —Since they liuvc be<<uiic a State railway? 

jV/r. Mahin.<lrn .—We have taken the matter up with them and Sir James 
Pitkeathly is peisnadiiig them te buy their rccjnireinents locally, and it 
will bear fruit in time. 

Pr(:niih')tf.- I'he. South Indian Railway are in a .somewhat difli(ailt posi¬ 
tion on account of the freight ipiestion. 

Mr, ^fdliindra.- The finotation.s for the So^ith Indian Railway are based 
on the Madras ))ort prices. 

.l/r. Xati'ran .—T understand that in the ease of many of these company- 
managed railways the plans are made in Kngland and there they even 
■specify the form of striictnrals. Is there any tronhle in it? 

Ml. The engineering firms will he in a better position to 

advise >on because they are e(|Ually interested. 1 think I foniul this .sort 
of statement in the representation of one of the Knropean engineering firms. 

Pri‘siili‘.ii I .—I thiidv .Messrs. Jessop and (’omininv ha.s raised this point. 

Mr. Maihrr. 'I'hoy will he more eonipetent to give you the information 
about (lucstions of this nature, about designs and so on. 

PresidrIII .—So that in regard to this particular matter the interests of 
the Tata Iron and Steel ('oin]iany and the inlorosts of the European engi¬ 
neering firnts are identii’al atid both id' yon will pnl ymir effort,s to,gether 
to fight against thi.s tendency. 

.1/r. ^Failin '.—That is so. 

Mr. Ddldl .—T ma.v say if there is a tendency, it i.s a gradnall.v diminish¬ 
ing tendency and 1 I .10 Railwa.y Ih.'urd has giycn ns the assurance tlnit they 
would sec that as many M.iCtioris a.s )Ki.s.sihlo are specified ol the kind which 
we, roll i'u this country, 

-This Rs. .1112. is that for striictnrals? AVhat would thiit 
mean duty free? 

Mr. Makimlru. —Rs. 1J2 per ton is the price fi.ir rounds delivered here 
to the, Bengal Magpnr Jfa-ilway. 

Vrruvli'nl. —M’liat i.s the eorroslionjing duly free indce? ^ oil take it (in 
the basi.s of Rs. I!!2 delivered at Calcutta mid work it hack to the e.i.f. prire. 

Mr. Malhcr .—The present duty on British bars is Rs, 32-f*-0. 

Preifideiit .—So that Rs. l.‘!2 works hack to Rs. 100 e.i.f. piii.s landing 
charges. 

Mr. Mdthrr, —Yes, Rs. 97 e.i.f. 

Prenidenf.- Tho import price that yon give for British bars ivithout duty 
i,s Its. 96 ], 

^^r. Mnlhcr.- May 1 submit that if yon wouhl like to have partienlars 
we will include the details of this transai-tion in one of the note.s which wo 
promised to give .von yesterda.v arising out of your question for more 
detailed information regarding the price at which steel was imjiorted and 
the nominal |irices. 

Prcsiilriit .—What is the iioint of the eomplaiul? IVhv is Rs. 132 an 
urieeonomical price if on the e.i.f. basis it corresponds to the import price 
that you give for the .same ela-ss of bars? 

Mr. Mdthcr.- May I suhmit that thi.s |iricc is not on tiie same footing 
because it has got to be kept in stock for one year, and has to hear 
exiienses of re-handling. 

Prcsideiil .—AVhother it is kept for one year or for live years they will 
have to sell at current prices. 

Mr. Mallier.— Tl does not i-ovcr the expense of stoeking. 

Prc.iid*iif.- -If they .sold at the current e.i.f. price the matter ends. 
Tn what way' could that he quite an unfair transaction? If T have got 
some material which 1 have got to keep in stock for certa.in years when 
1 sell it T have to sell it at the, current market price. If f .sell it below 
the current market price then T jjace myself in the wrong. 

x' 2 
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Mr. Mathc.r. —The position here is rather differenl. This is not steel 
whi(di happens to be left in sloek at the nioiiient for which they are realising 
ns best as they can. This is under contract as and when required during 
the year and they must deliberately and knowingly at the beginning incur 
this unusual expenditure of carrying it in stock. They cannot unload it 
direct from tlie steamer at tho ordinary landing charge of Rs. 12-12-0 and 
deliver it .straight over to tho consumer; they have to take it in their own 
stockyard and deliver it to tlm buyer. They bave got to get it in the stock- 
yard under guarantee and have it available at any time when the railways 
require it during the year. It i.s to meet that kind of thing that we our¬ 
selves make partly a reduction in the price at ivhich we sell. 

t'fK.'iidcnl.. You take the interest of b |)er cent, on the sale of that bar. 
Practically if Yt, is Rs. 132 you allow vonrsclves say Rs. 7. Rs. 130 would he 
tile fair piirc. 

Mr. Malhrr. —In addition to that there is the fact that it must go into 
their yard brst. There, is sou;ethiiig more ilian the ordinary Rs. 2-12-0 for 
landing charges: there is the cartage from the jett.v into their yard 
and then the reiloUvci’v from their .yard into the, R. IS'. Railway .vard. 

Prc.iid<'h,i. —There may be a small margin but it is not by any means tho 
most interesting case of this kind. 

Mr. y(itr.fan. -I'here is one more question with regard to sales. Yon 
are trying yoiiv best, to pn.sb loiir goods .so far as it lies in .your power but 
yon seem to ba-vo u soniowiiat complicated system of selling .your things in 
different parts of the country. 1 am just asking you whether you would 
agree to consid(>r in the best interests of yoiir comiiany a scheme whoreb.v 
,vou have your repre.scntativo at each place and have a certain amount of 
stock. As It is iu>res.sar,y to koe)) sanqile.s to meet orders yon ma.y have a 
guarantee broker. Why don’t yon bave that systemf Tt will enable .you 
to have a sort of centralised control. 

.!//'. Jhil'il.- It is a verv risky thing for a company like ours dealing 
on the scale wo do, to go in for direi-t retail sales ourselves. .If it is 
possible to do so, we will <'ertainl.v do so. Wo have recently made experi¬ 
ments ill Madras which is not. comparatively speaking a vor.v important 
area for our purposes. 

M r. Xitti’.sdii .—I will withdraw the suggestion with regard to selling 
retail. 

.\fr. Ihilitl. —It would he taiitamount to selling retail ourselves instead 
of employing those agents. That is a risk.v experiment. AVo cannot afford 
to take it np at once. AVe are gradually trying the experiment and if it 
succeeds wo may gradually c.xlend it to other areas but I am not in a 
position to say anything definite about it. 

Mr. .Vntesn/i. -AATiat T mean to say is yon have your own representative, 
a man on yoiiv own staff. 

Mr. DfiJal.— Wo have even now, 

Mr, A'of'xui,—And then yon have a guarantee broker? 

Mr. /ki7((7.—Rut the guarantee Iirokcr will only take creilit risks. The 
.sales will have to he done by ns. That will be a system of direi't sales oil 
nhicli wo are exporimeiiting. 

Pi'cnidciiL —The next chapte:- in your representation is Chapter X and 
that chapter deals with fochiiical matters, improvement in works effieicnc.v. 
and 1 pnniose to ask Mr. .Vtha at this stage to discuss the matters raised 
in that chapti'i-. 

Mr. ,1/lin.—111 imiagvaph 114 yon sa.v that in the early days of the 
Comiiany all efrorts were loiiceiitrated cm prodnition, hut lalterly more 
attention has lieeii given to clUciein'.v in reducing costs. In the next v>ara- 
giapli von say the Coinjiaii.v was not content wttli the organisation as it 
existed ill 1920 and that the Aletallurgical Department wa.s started in 192b 
and raiddly extended and developed the works inspection branch which 
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('oiitiiinously .s<riiliiiisod the ourpiili iiiu) accuracy ol the products of tlic 
various i«ill.s. ('ould you tell us cxactiy what iuiiclion do they pciforiur' 

Mr, Miithcr. —1’lic lirspectioii BraiicJi iiit'oriiis the Afanaeor iTiiuiediatelv 
the .so'ctioii of flic product is not within the toloraiiccs allowed as they 
cxaiuiuc the sections. It there are dofoirlive pi'oducts coining out, they 
call the atteiiiioii of the mill staff iiuniediaLely. 'J'heii the, mill staff cult 
find out whether the dele<-t arises in the guiilcs or ill the billets and if the 
latter i.s the ease tliey refer it to the billet mill. 'I'lie Alctalhirgica) Depart¬ 
ment keeiis a careful control over the steel making, the reheating of fhe 
steel, the cutting of lengtlns and undertakes oxiieriments front time to time 
and also invo.stigales eomplaiuts from the mills about the quaiility of sled, 
etc. 

Mr. Atlio. —I take it the Metallurgical Department includgs the ordinary 
ehemieal laboratory .staff. 

Mr. Mathr.r. —.-\.s a matter of organisation the Chemical Lahoratory is 
not directly under the Metallurgical Department at iircsent. 

Mr. Atl'Ai - That is a separate deiiartmenl. 

il/r. Miiflu:r. —Ves. ,\tl aiial.vses reipiired hy llie Atctallurgical Dejiart- 
tnent are done hy the Chief Chemist’s staff. 

Mr. Atha.- You go on to say that a fuel eeonoiuy department was estab¬ 
lished in That T understand has had a .somewhat cdicc|Uored career. 

Mr. Mdikcr. —'fhat is so, but we consider that it is now on a firm and 
definite basis of organisation and it i.s producing iiiereasingly good results. 

Mr. Atlin. —it is going to develop into somotliing which will materially 
improve results!' 

Mr. Mather. 1 think so. 

Itrisiiirttl . —,Ts that a periiuiiieiil departmeulf 

Afr, Mather. -Wo intend it to be a permanent department. 

Mr. .itJia. —You have C'ommitlees of Dopai liiiental Officers which meet 
frequently to discuss all serious problems or new proposals and to deal with 
general works matters. 

Ml. Mat her .— Wa have two or tlu’ce group.s of iho.se. 'NVe have what i.s 
called the steel iiiakors and sliaj)cr.s eonimiftoe. Meads of dopartiiients moot 
together fortnightly and sonietinies weekJ.v at which they discu.s.s not onl.v 
the |)i'(idliction (irograuune having regard hotii to its volume and quality 
but also any eomplaiuts that may liave arisen. The Chief Metallurgist 
always attends meetings and advises the (leiicral Superiiitendeiit in bolding 
the bahiiu'c between fhe two in ea-se any disfiiite arises between the steel 
making plant and rollers. They put forwani their points ol view, discuss 
the development of efficiency and improvements in the final product and 
investigate tlie elloet any rhaiige that has been made, particularly of course 
if there is any temporary variation, how fai' it is allocated to the mills 
ami how far to tfie .steel making and il .so what has to be done to improve it. 

Mr. .U/m.-There is the Hetrenchmenl Committee, wliat is its function!-' 

Afr. Mather. —Tliat is very largely for elleetiiig economy in stores. Xo 
indent for stores will be passeil hy the (leiieval Su|jeriutendent unless it is 
a.iiproved by the Ketreiu-hiueut Comiiiitteo, That is for new purchases, 
'file Head of a Departineiit of course can indent on the storekeeper for the 
issue of stores. When the Storekeeper wants new stores, he cannot get 
them, until the position about the consumption of that particular class of 
stores fias been iiivesligated liy the Retrcnchineiit Committee. Perliap.s a 
still more iiiiiiortaiit part of the work of thi.s Conimittee is to scrutinise 
what are called works order.s. Tlie orders from one of the operating depart¬ 
ments on one of the servii-e departments for the supply of a particular spare 
part or to get a repair work done or the supply of a iiartieidar kind of 
article which we normally make onr.selvcs, those works orders cannot ulti¬ 
mately be accepted by the shops for execution until they have been examined 
hy this Retrenchment Committee, except of course in case of actual break¬ 
downs or of special emergency. 
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^fr. Atha.-^ Tlie ordinary purcliase ot stores such as bolls and nuts, is 
that dealt with by this Committee';' 

Mr. Mdihrr .—The aetiial purchasing is done by the rurchasing Depart¬ 
ment? 

^fr. Aiha .—Crease and lubricants? 

Air. Mother .—This committee, purchases jrreasc and lubricants. Wo do 
it on ati antiual conti’act. This committee r(‘vie\vs very carefully belore 
(be tender is called for, for ijie .-111111011 conlraet what has been happening 
about the <onsnniption in the pa.st 12 months, what is likely to happen in 
the future, whether proper consiclerution ha.s been given to the nature ot 
the specification and whether the ii.irticular kind ordered is particularly 
necessary, and whether an excos.s (|uaiilit.y ha.s been ordered. 

Mr. .tt/irt. Has the Storekeeper authoiily to order indeiieiKlently or 
docs the Oominitteo control all purch.-i.ses? 

.Mr. Malher.- Yes, the Committee <-ontrols all purchases. 

Mr. Alhii .—.So that then- is a check on the storekeeper? 

Air. Mciihcr.- 1 hero is a definite check on the storekeeper. The actual 
purchase recpii.silions isinnot bt- issued without the scrutiny of this eom- 
mittee. 

1 /,. .I/;,,,.—ft has already achieved useful results, do you expect further 

henefits ? 

.1/r. .l/nf/icr. Yes. W’o are hardly in a iiosition to say whether we 
exjiect tiieni to achieve a furtht-r reduction, hut we rlo fed this it this 
c.ontrol is removed, the teiideney is to be careless in the iiiiantitics ordered 
and so on. 

Mr. Athfi. There i.s the Cost Committee of all departmental heads 
presided over by the (Jeneral Manager and that reviews the monthly cost 
sheets, how does this function? 

Mr. .l/(i/fi«r. Shortly after the monthly cost sheets arc out, the General 
ilfanager and all the heads of the imponaiiL departments iianally on a 
Sunday morning meet to,get.her and discuss the n'snlt.s and also the future 
lirogramme. Tf in a particular department the cost i's high or the (|Uantity 
of materials consumed is high, the head of the departimmt eoticernod has to 
cxjihiin. If he gives an (-x])laiiation that involves anotlior department, 
tlion that dcpaitmental head has to exi'dain. 

Mr. Afhn. raragraph 110 deals witli the fuel consumption. In state¬ 
ment \o, 20 you have given tlie coiisumplioii of fuel per ton ot saleable 
stool for the year 19:12.;.-!3 as 2R7 tons. Thai inelndes all coal, coko cc|ni- 
yalent. 

Mr. Aliifhrr. —Yes. Coke used in terms of coal on its thermal value. 

Mr. Alho .—You go on to say lliat the oonsn nipt ion of coal has fallen 
from 8-0 tons to 2-8 tons in 1982-88. 

Air. Alothrr .—That is in the merchant mill. 

r’l'e.s-ideiif. • Does not that generally rc|)resent tile average? 

Mr. Mdilirr .—It is fairly nearly the ayerago. 

Air. .Atho .—The piesent consumption is 2-87. 

Mr. Mother .—Tn the merchant mill it is 2-77. 

Air. .Hha .—The .general average has fallen from 4-00 tons to 2-87 ton.s. 

. 1 / 1 '. Mother .—T wanted to call attention to that .specific case hocau.se, 
ns we wove mentioning the other day, the over all eon.snmption of coal per 
ton of steel will change with the proportions of the various products. Wdiat 
r am trying to enipluisise here is lliat if we eliminate that effect and .stock 
to a single mill like the merchant mill, wc have got practically the same 
economy. 

Mr. Atlin .—The bulk of the coal used must be used in the blast furnace. 
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Mr. Mather. —Yes. It has not changed very seriously within the actual 
limits ol' our iirocluols. Even last year our cori.suiuption of coal for the 
procluctiou of plates Ls .'l-l tons and for .semis 2i tons and obviously there, is 
no big eliange. 

Mr. Alia.. —The llgures of future costa have been discus.sed in Chapter 
X on the basis of 2J()0 lbs. of coke which is equal to If tons of (toal. 

Mr. Mather. —That is per ton of pig iron. 

.1/r. Atha.— In addition to that '6 ton of coal you estimate will be 
required. • 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

Mr. Atha. —An addition of -6 per ton of coal for all other purpo.ses 
gives .a total nonsumption of T8.5. 

Mr. Mather. —We consume more than one ton of pig ir«n per ton of 
finished .steel. 

Mr. .'\tha. —That is all coke that will be required to make a ton of pig 
iron. It depends on how much serai) >'<•" 'ise. 

.Mr. Mather.- We don’t expect to change our practice appreciably during 
the next few years. We shall utilise all tlio scrap that we cannot sell. 

Mr. .Athtr. What does it come to per ton of steel. It is less in the open 
hearth ingot output and more in the dujjlcx. 

Mr. Alather. —In the ingot output that is true. .Actually for the last five 
or six years the average consumption of pig iron per ton of finished steel 
produced has been hetween l'3o and l-<t. If wc take it ns and multiply 
it by If, we arrive at this figure of I'Gfi of coking coal per ton of saleable 
steel, to which has to he added 0 for other coal which gives 2’26, this is 
practically identical with the figure 1 gave you two days ago as the figure 
implied hy ilie estimated average which wc ourselves are aiming to get at 
the end of the period. 

President.---You suggested about 2J and 1 said 2^. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

President. —May I iinder.staud this ealculation. We are trying to (sun- 
pare 19.32-33 with what will be attained at the end of the seven-year 
period. Now in 1932-33 you take so mneh of iron per ton of .steel and is 
it assumed that the same proportion will prevail at the end of the seven- 
year period f 

.Vr. ’Mather. —Tn this caicnlation 1 lake it at a little less—IJ ton per 
ton of steel, instead of lA ton. 

T'resideiif. —At the end of the period what do you getf 

Mr. Mnihi'r. In this caleulation I. luive taken I 33. 

President. .Per ton of steelf 

Afr. Mather. —Yes, 1'.33 tons of pig iron per ton of steel. 

Mr. Atha. -That figure works out at IJ multiplied by fi, 

Air. Ma.ther. —That is exactly 1-66; add, -6 for the ooiisunipfion after 
the pig iron stage and you get 2-2(). 

Air. Atha.—A h against 2<).3? 

Air. Mather. —Yes. This is for a programme which is rather dillorent. 
If you calculate for 1932-33 <sui.suniplion in the same proportion for the 
various kinds of steel as We have in the future programme, the actual 
figure of 2'H6 for 19.32-33 becomes 2-93. so that we are really starting on 
the basis of 2-93 and working down to 2-26 ultimately. That gives an 
average of 2-6, which is what rve have estimated. 

Air. .Atha. —That is a reduction of over half a ton for a ton of saleable 
steel. 

Mr. Mather.— Lt is a reduction of two-thirds of a ton. 

Air. Alha.- On the same di.stribution?' 
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.1//. .Uatlu^r. Yi«. 

.\JI. Afho .—Oil Llio question ol' yieltl. Do you think that those iniptovc- 
uieiils shown in paraftraph 11;1 are very sulj.slaiK ial I-' They doll t seem to 
me otnierally to lie snljstautial and I think they sliould he iinpi'ove<l 

Ml. .Hollti'f. I don’t contend that «e liavc readied finality hot at any 
rale it is satisiactoiy to find that there has heon an improvement in that 
d i rect i o] I. 

.Mr. - 1 am not finding iault with the Metallnrgieal Department 

or any other departineut, hnj it does not seem to me that it is nobody s job 
to look to the yield. 

Mr. Mi'tlir.r. It is the job of the Siiperinteiuient of each department to 
look after tiie yield. I i he eets a low yield, liis cost is higher. 

.Mr. .Atlia ,—It depends on a good many laetor.s. It eaniiot be done by 
one departmental man. 

.1/r. Mather .—The (leneral Superiiiteiident watchc.s. 

.1/)'. :\tha .—1 tllilik that it ean only he done by .somebody who has 
anthority and who ean follow I lie thing through Ironi the beginning to the 
end. 

.1/)'. ^fattier .—Of eour.se we h.ive liad this tjue.stion of yield under actual 
discussion on several occasions during tlio last year or two much more than 
previously. The quc.stion that we have been giving much more attention 
to i.s, now that the metallurgical (Uqiariment is making lov itself a l>laee in 
the orgaui.<atiou, wliether it can aetuullv carry the autllority which will he 
given to it to see that whatever is decided to affect the yield will be actually 
put into effect. 

Mr. Alhii. It seems to me. ihat the ipiestion of yield lias ratliei’ been 
overlooked because raw materials are clieap and it is apt to he, so when 
outputs arc moderate and the demand is not all that you expect. If on 
the other hand you get to the other position where you have a demand lor 
all that yon can turn out aiuh you want to get the utmost output that 
you ean get trorn the ingot.s which you m.ake, then it heeomes ol tiemeudous 
importance. 

Mr. MaUirr .—1 think we have shown our realisations of the importance 
of the matter by ttsing the illustration of the merchant-mill improvement, 
such as it is. 

.Mr. Atha .—The trouble is that yon cannot get an organisation and you 
cannot train people up all at once. It takes time to build up and when 
tlie time eoiues, us probably it will, lor you to sell your whole output, 
unless you see to it in this way. your lo.ss will be tremendous. 

Mr. MiMhe.r .—This question is being attended to in a very active lyay. 
1 think f can sal'ely say that in every one of the cost committee meetings 
for the last few months the f|Ue-sfiou ol yield has been spocifiealjy iliscussed 
and we have recently put a special olfieiu- to investigate this question. He 
lias been spending praetically all his time iiive.siigatiiig the question of 
yield and controlling such experiments as may he found necos.snry for the 
Use of special shaped ingots. 

Mr. .Itha. 1 suggest that a good man spending his whole time on that 
(piostiou can do a lot for the Coinpiany in the course ol a few years, 

;l/r. Maiher .—We have put a man on that job who has heeg with the 
Company for the last ten y^ears and we ilo expect him to produce ilefinito 
results. He is a inetallurgi.st us well as a steel maker. 

Mr. /\tlia .—From an analogy of what has been done at other works 1 
sliould he very much surprised indeed if a year or two’s ooiieeiitrated 
efforts do not inereaso the yield by '2 to o per cent, on each of these products, 

ilfr. Mather .—We shall certainly use our maximum efforts and we shall 
only bo delighted if we can produce as big a result as that. 1 am not 
questioning your statement as to what is a good standard practice in other 
countries hut a change at that rate T sugge.st i» .sotting the t>aeo rather 
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high. Wc* will certainly try to get it if we can and the mauageinciit at the 
worli.s will keep the pe()j)le awake to this sort of thing. 

Mr. Afha.—H docs not mean ajiy heavy expenditure, hut you will have 
to gradually rciieii' youi‘ iiiouKls. They' don’t last more than a. year. 

. 1 / 1 . Mather. 'I'hat docs not present any difficulty. Wo might not be 
alile to make our progress (|uile as rapid as elsewliere. lloally what it 
amounts to i.s -this is very iiu|)ortant—that, wc must ultimately establish 
a level of elheieiicy whJeh is good compared ivith other countries and 1 
think we have .shown that we could at any jatc make progress to such an 
extent that wc could be expected iihiniatcly to do that. Wo have made 
very gootl progress itnleod, 1 thittk ytni gcntleiticn will admit that on these 
records—during the last few years, but i wotild ask you to allow lor the 
fact that although w'e. do not object to your dciinindiug our nltiniately 
reaching a good progress,—we our.seivcs will not be satisfied until wo do 
that—it is genuinely very dillicult to achieve improvement at the .same rate 
at w'hich it is practicable elsewlitu'e. Wc can promise that we will keep 
actively working on this subject and we will go on making improvenieiits. 
Ifut wliether wc call do it quile as quickly' as i.s iloiic ill Enropcan countrie-s. 
is a dilferciit matter. 

Mr. Aiha.- in this matter 1 should certainly think that the rale can 
he very much accelerated. I'aragrapli 118 deals with the cniestion of ojien 
hearth and Duplex plant. That points out that you realise the necessity 
of avoiding as mutdi as imssible the production of steel in the open hearth. 

Mr. .Muthrr.—YQ-,. 

.Mr. Afha. —T'here are two points. One is as your output iiieroases ])re- 
sumably the percentage of output in the open hcartli will increase. You 
arc hoping to iiieroase the output on the Duplex, T know, but as your 
output increa.ses largely, tlie proportion of open hearth goes up. 

Mr. Muthtrr. The programme that we have laid before you would require 
according to our c.xpoctations about ■l.o,(K)0 tons per month on the Duplex 
and 1.5,00() tons on the Open Jlearth. If we had to make another (1.500 tons 
ot ingots, we would get certainly much the greater part of it from the 
Duplex. On the otlier hand, that additional production in itself would 
leave us with an additional quantity of scrap which must bo utilised and 
that will put up our output on the open liearth. 1 don’t think that in any 
ordinary increase of output this ratio between the two will increase appre¬ 
ciably. 

Mr. .‘1 f/iti.- I’aragrapli 119 deals with the question of labour. Thy, posi¬ 
tion i.s that the number employed is more but the wages pa.id per head are 
very much less and it is hard to make a ijractical comparison. As far as 
I am able to form an opinion, it looks as if yon are at no material dis¬ 
advantage by a comparison with similar works in D, K. or (Germany. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

Mr. Atha .—Tn Belgium the wages are lower and in Fraiu'e .slightly 
higher than in Belgium. 

Mr. Maihr.r. —Yes. That is appioxiiuatoly the conclusion to which we 
have come. But we can not definitely .say that our labour expenditure will 
bo considerably less in a few years time than at the present moment. 

Air. .Atha .—But the general position is that except possibly in the case 

of Belgian semi finished .steel, you arc not under any labour disadvantage 

at all. Have you made any estimates to put a figure on your advantage 

or disadvantagey 

Mr. ifather .—Nothing I should like to commit m.vself to. T did at one 

time a few years ago. get a figure from Belgium which indicated to me th.at 

for turning out the average kinds of products they attained a labour cost 
of approximately Rs. 12 to Us. 1-5 per ton. As you will see from Statement 
15, our labour cost is now down to Rs. 27-2 in the fir.st half of this year. 
They have been R.s. 32 (3 in 1927-28. I think we have still a long way to 

go till our labour cost riwclies as low a figure as that of Belgium. 
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Mr. Alha .—Tliat would not be a fair comparison if you compare the 
Belgian works making basic Jlessemer semifinished stool. 

Mr. Mather. —1 am now talking of the finished products. The comiDari- 
.son is very difficult. I <lon’t place any very clo.se reliance, on it. 

Mr. .Atka. Paragraijh 121 deals witli the purchase of materials, ajid 122 
deals with the improvements. 

Air. Malher.- —We felt that since in 1920 the Company laid before the 
Tariff Board theii' programme of capital expenditure, wc should show ui 
wliat form the capital expenditure had actually taken place. 

Mr. Atha. In paragraph 12:1 you mention that the old blooming mill 
and the old 28" mill have been closed down as a re.sult of these improve¬ 
ments and additions, i think it is intmided that these mills should remain 
definitely closed. 

Afr. Mather. Yes, except in cases of emergency. 

Mr. .Atka. —I-et me now come to paragraph 124 which deals with the 
other additions to the plant which you mention in the programme. You 
particularly mention the gas cleaning plant lor the blast furnace. ^ on 
give us the balance of the co.st of that in Statement 19 a.s R.S. 9 lakhs. 
Could you tell us what the entire cost of the plant would (S)me tol' 

Mr. Alather.- I think T am right in saying that the total cost as esti¬ 
mated is about Bs. 221 lakh.s, 1 shall confirm that later. 

Mr. .Ilka. —Tho other items I think are included in the items of expen¬ 
diture in statement 19. 

Mr. Mather. No. At tho time this was first drulted we hoyied to com¬ 
plete the work by the end of March. But thoro has been delay in connec¬ 
tion with the tenders and we shall not be getting orders placed until the 
end of next month; not very much of tho work will be completed before the 
Olid of March, .so that some of the expenditure will fall in the next year. 

Mr. .Atha. —That expendituie does not appear in this .statement? 

Mr. Mather. No, hecau.se wc expected that to fall in the current year. 

Mr. .Alh,a. —That i.s about Bs. 84 laklrs. 

-1/r. Mather. —Yes. 

.Mr. Atha. —In paragraph 12o you are dealing with tho fear of strikes. 

Mr. Mather. It .set u.s back considerably in the progress of our cfiicioncy. 

Mr. .Atha. —Has that been entirely overcome oi' are you still sufferingf 

Mr. Mather. —One does not know; we can never lose sight of tho po.ssihi- 
lity of a recurrence of some tiouble of that kind but we tfiink that the 
effect of the past strike has practically been overcome. 

Mr. Atha. In the last Chapter you deal with the general question. 
Yon are sending out peojile occasionally to travel abroad? 

Mr. Mathr.i. - -’We arc trying to arrange that our most jiromising men 
should have au opportuiiily of going to Kui-ope to study the practice in 
works of as many dillcrent coniitrie.s as they can and we have sent many 
of onr own Indian staff whom we look upon as our [xitential departmental 
managers in the next 10 or ll> years. Wc send them to Europe specifically 
W'ilh the idea, that they will acquaint themselves with the operating condi¬ 
tions, etc., ill those countries. 

Mr. .'If/ia. —They may get hold of misleading information by visiting 
tho works. 1)0 they visit the works or study in tlic tvorks? 

.Air. Alalhrr. —In tho case of our ordinary officers ju.st going on leave 
it is in most cases purely a matter of going round the works, but the 
feature of this kind of arrangement to which wo attach the ntnio.st im¬ 
portance is that we have been able on a few occasions to arrange to send 
some of our Indian niembei's to the United Kingdom and one to Gennaiiy 
to study there for a year. They spend that year in three or four difl'oront 
works and in that wmy get an insight into the w'orking of the depiwtments, 
conditions under which work is done in that country and so on 
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il/r. Atlui .—Do you j{et in touch witli the works? 

j\Ir. Mather .—We have been able to do so with some firms in the tJnited 
Kingdom. We have not succeeded with the American works. On the Oon- 
tinent we have .succeeded in one ease in Germany. 

^[l■. .li/ia. - What kind of status will they have.® 

Mr. Mather.--Thay jmst go round the shops with the manager, assistant 
manager or the foreman, talk to them as Ui what is going on. We tisually 
send two ineri together, for example one a mill man and the other a steel- 
niakiiig man. The steel-making man will go rofiinl tiie mill and will acquaint 
himself with the general lay out and organisation and will devote his main 
time to the steel plant ; and the mill man <!orrospondingly will spend 8U i)r 
tk) per cent, of his time in the mill. I have once or twice had occasion 
to meet tlie managers of the works where our men have been and asked 
them wliat they thought of them, and in each case they said •they had been 

very well impressed by the men we had sent, that they were good type of 

men; they made very good use of their time, they showed very active interest 
in everything that was going on, enquiring why a thing was done in a 
jjartioular way, why it was not done in some other way, and in every ea.se 

very friendly relations had been sol np. Tn some cases our men on their 

return have kciit up correspondence on teelinieal matters with heads of 
departments in the works in the I'nited Kingdom. 

Pre.nde.ni. What i.s the sort of assistance that you refer to here? Is 
there a system of study leave? 

Mr. Mai her. .The partiimlar men for whom _ we arrange for a whole 

year’s stay there at the various works receive while in Europe ,t;200 a year 
and we pay their piis.sagc.s. 

President.- If you have a man who is the head of a department and 
gets Rs. 1,2()0 a month? Roughly men of what standing are those whom 
you send abroad? 

Mr. Mather.- Wo send men before they are heads of dopartnicnhs, 
'[’hose are generally men who have passed out of our Institute; they have 
been given posts in our works and h(>en working in one of our departments 
as an ordinary om))loyee for three or four years. 

President.- i'i’OO a year; they get more or less ordinary wages? 

Mr. Mather. Rather Ie.ss in some cases. Wo pay their pas.sage nione.v 
and there is very keen eomiictitioii; most of the.se men arc in a position to 
make up a small dilference. VVe don t feel that it is advisable to pa,y very 
largo sums; wo want them to feel that they arc more or less in the same 
jiositiori as any foreriiiui in the works to which they go. 

Mr. .4/7/0.—Arc they not given positions because it is (|uitc usual in 
F.nghmd to t.ake three tir four .students from teelinieal colleges there, and 
give them definite positions during their holidays. 

Mr. Mather.—Mfi} have never been able to arrange that; we have never 
been able to find anybody' who would do that. 

Mr. Atha .—They may spend a few moiillis as temporary assistants. 

Mr. Mather.—That has been arranged from time to time by the High 
Commissioner for Iniliaii students hut tliey have been reluctant to do that 
with our people. On the whole we do feel that they have been considerably 
benefited. 

Mr. Natetion .—Do you give this coni/c.ssion to officers on your staff when 
they' go home on leave ? 

Mr. Mather .—Most of our coveuauted offiems alien tlioy go on leave 
will spend part of their time in visiting works and wc pay their c.xpensos. 

Mr. Nat e.'itin .—Do you stipulate with them? 

Mr. Mather .—In some cases w'e do and in some ea.ses we don’t, hut in a 
number of eases we do definitely ask him to enquire into a particulai 
problem. 
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Mr. Nate.Miii: —WLuii ilu<y return from leave do you give tliem auy 
siiecial pay or bonus r' 

Mather .—>;o. \Vc pay llieir liavelling expenses and liotel expenses 
ulule they are on visits and then «o call for reports. 

.\lr. Sat r■'idII . —In the ease of covenanted olfieiM s who visjleil tliese works 
and also LJie young Indians you call for regular reports on tlieir return to 
work 

Mr. d/uUuo-Ves. 

Mr. ;\fha. —You have a penuaiieut olliee in ],ondon!" 

Mr. Mather. —Yes, it is Tata Limited. 

Mr. .ltAu.~ Have you auy arraiigemeiit with tliem that they should 
supply infonnation 

Mr. .Mather. —So far as they are in a position to obtain it. Wo have 
got a very good geiiorul engineer in eliargc there but they are not steel¬ 
maker,s. 


(Continued on Friday, the 24th November, 1933.) 

I're.fident .—With regard to Chapter XI, the main .subject wbich yon dis¬ 
cuss in tliai Chapter is tlie fpicslioii of raihva.y freights, but bed'oro 1. go 
on to that question, just a few points of detail atiich I want to get out ot 
llu' way. In the first paragiaph of that Chapter, you draw our attention to 
statement .'17 .showing the- iiumhev ot em|iloyees on the Company's pay roll. 
The exact numher a.s given in the statement is 23.821. The average daily 
altenduiu:e in January—.Line, 11)33 was 17,517. Ain 1 right in ihiiikiiig the 
difference between tho.se is absenteeism!' 

.Mr. Mather. —.\ot eompletely. This invlmles the town employees ami 
works employees. 

J'l'cnidriit .— If you ck'duet that, there would still be a difference. 

Mr. Mather. —Yexs. The did'ereneo between I7,U0U and the number of men 
on the woi'hs roll doe.s ropi'eseiit idisentceism. 

I'ri'..sident .—Is that the pro|>ortion for ab.senteci.sni i- 

.Mr. Mather. —It is not wliat we may (uill voluntary absenteeism, width 
is not now a high proportion. We have to realise that in 1932-33 and in 
the first half of this yetir the average ffgure.s were att'eCUtd by the fact that 
a numher ot men uero not in alteiidaneo because we could not give them 
M ork. 

trcaident. —Men wliom you .show on the iiay roll, that does not include 
coiitraetors’ labour ‘f 

Mr. Mather. —Xo. 

I’rcsidcnt.— 'L'hey are really men who arc oil a inoiiliily and tveekly wage 
basis ? 

Mr. Mathi'/r. —Y'es. They arc men who arc directly emidoyed by the 
(.dimpany on the hook.s ol the company a.s eomiiany's employees: coiitraetors’ 
eiiqiloyees are dealt with separately. 

VreMdrnt. —Among them on an average if yon conliue yourself to volun¬ 
tary absenteeism, what would he the proportion f 

Mr. M.athrr.- ft varies from season to .s<rason. I think it is between 
.10 and 15 per eoiit, 

Pre.iidenl. —Jf a man is on your pay roll on a monthly basi.s, and if ho 
does ab.sent liimself, how do you adjust his wages'-' 

Mr. Mafhrr. —H lie i.s a daily rated man, when he nbse.iits himself, he 
doesn’t get his pay, ex(:e))t to tlie extent that liis absence i.s covered by the 
allowance of 16 day's leave per year. 

i’re.sidriit .—What about tin; people whose wage are luoiithly rated and 
jiaid ? 
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Mr. ^kiihtr. —They avc only paid I'o: the Iniivc which is specifically laid 
down for them in the leave rules. 

Presiderii .—For the rest of Iheir period they lose fheir wages. 

Mr. Mather.-—Phut is right. 

rrcKideiit .—With regard to statement 118 to whieh yon draw attention, 
your net return on capital invested on houses is now very nearly 4 jior cent. 
That is allowing fur I’epairs and expenses of .that kind? 

Mr. Mather .—Not for depreciation. 

Preiideiit. —Dejireeiation on houses, does that amount to very nnich? 

Mr. Mather .—The income-tax authorities allow 21 per cent. 

President .—If you made allowance for depreciation on a 2^ per cent, 
basis, how would that alter the ligures? 

Mr. Mather. —Our return for 19.‘12-83 would be about 1-4 ))er cent. 

President. —Then your net return would be 1'4 per cent. 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. 

President .—Why T raise this point wa.s if after meeting dejireciatioii and 
all other current charges, if you have got a net return of li-9 per cent, 
on your house investment according to jircsent rate of interest, it is not a 
had return. 

Mr. Ttalal .—No, hut it is not included. 

President .—That makes a very eonsiderablo dilfercnee. 

Mr. Dalai.—Yea. 

President .— T should like to luive a little nure information than you have 
been able to give in your note reganliiig the Teclinieal Institute. That i.s in 
))ara. 129. 1 want to get a clear idea of the systems of admission and train¬ 

ing tvliich has been in foree in the Technical Institute since it was founded. 
I gather from your memorandum that till 1932 admi.ssion to the Technical 
Institute wiis mainly of undergraduates. 

Mr. Mather .—That is so. 

President .—The system of training was tliey had a three years intensive 
training. 1 presume you mean by iiitemsive training, a training whieh is 
both theoretical and practical. 

Mr. Mather .—That is viglit. 

President .—You put them through an ordinary seieiioc course necessary 
lor the uiiderstaiiding of steel nianufaetiire and gave them opportunities for 
practical woik at the concinsioii of their training. 

Mr. Mather .—Yes. witli practical work fi-om the beginning. 

PresideiiI .—171 tlu‘ lir.st year!-' 

Mr. Mather.- -P.xe.i\ during the lii'st year. 

President. —It was a three, .years eour.s((. During that time the .student.s 
receive a .stipend of 11s. (10 a month. 

Mr. Mather .—That i.s right. 

President .—Tlieii at the end of 3 years course, 7\'as emplovTiieiit 
guaranteed? 

Mr. Mather .—It was not guarantied, hut in actual pr.actice we did give 
pmplo.vment to every man who p.-isscd through his course of training 
.snecessfully. 

Presntent. —That is to say the pve.seiil systiiin dates from 1932. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes, 

President. —l,Ti<ler the piesiiiit system yon resfiict the admission to 
(Jrailimfes in Scieiii-e and Faigineeiing. 

Mr. Matker.—Yea. 

President. —.4nd you gianip tlfrin into two classo.s, A and D. 

Mr. Mather .—Yes. 
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^Tf'.sidzut.“~A class rnen are J:l{>iionrs Cxracliiates and B clas? men are 
ordinary Graduates, Unit is right? 

Mr. Mathe.r. —^Yes, 

rri; side lit. —Are tlicy all ({radnates ol Indian I’nivcvsities ? 

Mt. Mather .—Among tiio A class Honours Graduates, we have several 
Graduates of foreign I'niversilics, 

Pirsidnit .—Who arc adniiUed on the same terms as for A class men? 

All. Aluther. —Y’es. Ti in addition to their foreign university tiaining, 
they havi? also been able to obtain actual working experience abroad, then 
we give him better tonus. 

I'lesideai.^—li, lor example, a man takes a degree, say in a British 
University in metallurgy and comes straight back, then dn what footing 
will ho be admitted into the Tiistitiiter 

Ml. TJalal. —Tie would ho put on the same footing as the ordinary Indian 
Honours Gradiiate. 

Urcs?(7(’tif.- Suppo.sing in addition to a degree, he has also done practi¬ 
cal work ? 

Mr. Jtaliil .—If he has had at least .six months working ('xperience in 
any foreign works, then at our discretion, wc give him bettor terms, 

I'ri:.sident.—.A class man docs not receive .stipends in the first year? 

Mr, Italal. —No. 

i'residKht. —In the. second year he receives a stipend of Bs. 75 a year? 

Mr. Dahl. -Yes, 

l'rr..^i<h:iit .—Then the B (lass man does not receive stipend in the first 
,tx<ar? 

Mr. Jlidiil. —No. 

Prii.'iident .—And in the second year lie receives a stipend of Rs. 50. 

Mr. Ttiihd. —Yes. 

Prcsidi'.ii.t .—How many men do you admit on this basis? 

Mr. Dalid ..—Our standard laid down is It! for the .A. class and about 20 
for tlvo B class, hnl in actual i->r:ii ( ice we have not lieen able to recruit as 
many men us tbat. 

Pre.'iidi’.nt .—^TTie number of admi.ssions that yon make in any year will 
dojicnd upon the repuivements of the Oompiany. 

Mr. Mat he 1 .—Upon the iirospeetive vaeane.ios which we expect the.m to 
till after they complete their eour.se. 

President .—Tlie provision for training iu the In.stitiite would admit of 
eoiir.se of much larger admissions than you make, AVhal 1 mean is you can 
afford, for example, to give practical training and theoretical training to a 
lai'gor number of people than yon admit under the present sy.stom. 

Mr. Mnihr.r .—Not very moeh larger. Wc might have to inerca.se onr 
staff and accominodation. 

President .—For practical pur|)oses you may .say at present tlu' men you 
can handle, having regard to the e()uipmont in the Institute is more or loss 
the jiuinher that you would take on a ha.sis of the (.'ompuny’s retiuiiements 

Mr, J.hdal. -Yes, more or less. 

/'rr.s/de/if. —T’hese men receive on the whole practical rather than theoreti¬ 
cal training. 

Mr. Miilher .—More of their time is spent in obtaining actual iirarthxd 
expericneo in different departments of the works than in obtaining theoreti¬ 
cal training, because they come to us with more advanced general seientille 
training. 

Pre-iident .—For cxam))le their whole d#y woifld be spent at the works 
from the beginning. 

Mr. Mather ,—Not exclusively; they attend a certain number of lectures. 
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rrrMdeiit .—That is entirely in the eveiiiuK? 

Mr. J/af/iBr.--Yes. 

V'n.'iiJeiit .—The wliolc <liiy is spent at the works? 

Mr. Mdl.hrr .—Yes. 

1’ri‘Hdeiit. —Are .yon ahto on these terms to attract siiflicient nnmbor of 
men of the right ((uality? ^ 

Mr. Diiliil .—Yes, we get mon' iii)))lieatioii.s than we have looiii for. 

Z'ri’.s'h/en/.— Api)li(!alioMP. from men c.f the viglit sort? 

Mr. Dalai. —A^cs. 

President. —(hin yon give me approximatel.v tlie qiialilications of the men 
that you have at pre.sent in tlie ordinary .A class? 

Mr. Dalai. —AV’e, have got one. 

Presidenl .—How many A class men have yon now? 

Mr. Mather. —AVc had at the time tliis jmte was written, 17 students rvho 
had entered under the new scheme. 

President. —Of these 17 men how many ua 'i were men of foreign educa¬ 
tional rjualificatio?i.s ? 

Mr. Mather. —] am afraid w<' should have to call for statistics about 
that. One at least 1 kimw delinitelv was a man with training abroad in 
Sheffield. 

^fr. Dalai. —'I'lnsro are about 1. 

{‘resident. —Are they all in the oi'diiiary A class? 

Mr. Dalai.- -Mr. Nannvati is in the class of men with toi'eign experi¬ 
ence an<l he i,s .getting better terms. 

I'residenI. —He has had practical fxi)erienee? 

Mr. Dalai. —Yes. I am not sure whether there is anybody else. There 
may he oiu! more. 

Vrcsiilent. _The point is this: taking the terms that you offer to ortiiiiary 

A class men, is it quite certain that the very best class’ of men in the 
country who’can be utilised in a works like yours could be obtained by the 
Ooinpany on these terms? 

Mr. Dalai. —T have no doubt about that. 

President.- Y'ou buvo not the slightest doubt? 

Mr. Dalai. —Xo. 

President. —ft a man not merely has foreign theoretical riualilieations, hut 
also has actual exporieuce in the works, what apiJi-oximately is the differenee 
in the soit of terms that you would offer? 

Mr. Mather. —AVe give him Hs. 200 a mouth. 

President. -He would he on a stipeiulary basis for two years and then 
you will consider the (|ue.stion of appointing him exactly on the same footing 
as far as that is concerned. 

Mr. Mather .—That is light. 

Pre.ndcnf. —J.s there any differenee in the sort of opiiortunities for em¬ 
ployment that eonld bn given to A ela.ss man and R class men at the end 
of their training? 

Mr. Mather. —1’hey are both regarded as e(|Ually open to expect any post. 
The appointments will he either made from A ela.ss or R class according 
to the individuals’ merits. 

President. —Judged by the merit during the period in works and in his 
attendaiic* at lectures. 

Mr. Mather. —The impressi*)n that he makes on the technical educational 
staff and also on the reports given by the Siipcrinteiidonts of the AVorks 
Departments in w'hicli he has wmrked. 
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Presidfirit. —Whnt is the soi't. of .starting salary in the works tluit iiion 
who have conipletocl snr'cc.ssfiilly their training under the ijresent system 
could expect ? 

Mr. Mallipr. —On the old system Rs. 200 was practically a .standard .start¬ 
ing .salary. If we offered him an appoiiiUnent. we would offer him Ks. 200 
or something equivalent to that. Tt is not likely to be les.s than that at 
present. T can’t give you figures, beeau.se we have not yet arrived at a 
stage when these men Imve eoillpleted their ti’nining, 

Presidraf ,.—J suppose the old .system would more or less continue. 

Mr. Mnlhcr. —On the average. 

President.— ItK it under conteiiiplatioii to make any change? 

Mr. Mather .—Tt is not likely to he substantially higher, although it niay 
he in the en.se of individual casc.s. Tn the ease of A ela.ss men with works 
experience, if at the end of their period they are eapahle of holding posts 
prartieally immediately and aeeepliiig snhstantial responsibility, their pay 
may ho somewhat more, hut the rest of the men arc not likely to he given 
liiore than T{s. 200 to start with. 

f’rci'idcnf.- -Taking the service record of the men wlio have passed throngh 
the Technical In.stitntc, you admit that on the whole they have justified 
their training and thoir selection. 

Mr. Mather. —They have done well. AVc do feel tliut. 

Pre.ildent. —There is no doubt about, tbat. 

Mr. Mather .—None whatever. 

Pre.rideii.t .—Tlu^v have atapiltted tbemselves quite well in tin; works. 

Mr. Matiter. —Yes. We are turning out a very good type of men in 
that way. 

Pre.^ideiif.— If you ai'e satisfied uitli the results that you have attained 
on the old .system, what really was it that allowed yon to change the system? 

Mr. .Vuf/ii.'c.—I’artty bee.uise we felt a little nncortain ■wdretber ivc could 
find suitable vacancies in the future for the larger iiumher of men which 
we recruited under the old system and partly that the Board felt a higher 
standard of previous training would perhaps give n.s .still a belter typo of 
men. 

President .—Taking these men who have been trained in the Institute 
.and employed in the St<*el Works under the old system which will probably 
by continued hereafter, you start them on an initial salary of Ks, 200, 
that is on a rl.ailv wage basis which per month approximates to about 
Bs. 200. 

Mr. Mather. —Thi' majority of them are on a. monthly rate of Bs. 200. 
If we put them on to i>ost.s whii::i normally muried a daily wage, then it 
would hii equal to tliat. 

Prenident .—Wiiat approximately is tin* kind of pi'ospeels open to a man 
of that sort provided he d<M»s approved .service? Jf ho starts on Rs. 200 a 
month, if he does appn-oved work in the ordinary (imrse of things, what 
would h(‘ his pi'ogress in th-:' matter of rmiinneration? 

Mr. Mather .—We have one man who started on that system. He is 
now the Snperinteiulent of tin* Order Department drawing about Rs. 7.50. 

I'residi'nt .—in how many years? 

■ffr. Mather .— I think lie was one of the first set. Ke entered in Novem¬ 
ber, 1021, comploti’d his course in November. 1024 and was made Rnpeiin- 
tendeiit of the Older Departineni ui 1042. 

PreniitnU .—That nuist he an exi eptiouall v good case. 

.If/'. Mather. —Ves, he has made better progress than any zither man, 

Pre.riilent. Tf you are striking a sort of average, wliat is the progress 
that a mail of ap)U'Oved .service makes in that ri'siiez^t? 

Mr. Mather ,—Yon wiint the average pay of tlio.sc who completed their 
training in Novcmlicr, 1021. The average T>ay in Septemher last year was 
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about Rs. .150. For tho tiiou who coinpleted thoir triiinitig in 192.5, the 
avoi’a^e p.cy sioren .yoarn later was nearly the same. One man is getting 
Rs. 5.10 and the lowest Rs. 220. The men who completed their tr.aining in 
1920 would he getting .six years later on an average about Rs. 2.o0. 

Fi e^iiilKiil .—Is there any medical examination of the .students who are 
admitted to the Institute? 

Mr. iHui/te/'.—There is. 

—Fairly detailed examination ? 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

PreKulent .—Is that before admission into the Institute or before 
employment ? 

Mr. Mather. —Before admission. 

Fre^ide.ixi. —On completion of the. training he is automatically taken into 
service. There is no further e.xamination of the, man? 

Mr. Mather .—No. 

Fre.thlc.nl. —I.s it contemplated that as years go by practically all the 
responsible, Indian staff in tlie works would consist of men who h.avH passed 
through the Institute? 

.1/r. Mathers. 0.' who have been Irained elsewhere and who have had at 
least equally' ixood training. We have a number of Indians holding important 
technical posts in the works now who had ohtained their training abroad. 

Vrende.rt. —These men wi'fe taken before tbe Technic.al Institute had 
time to make itself felt? 

Mr. Mather. —Two of them were taken into service as recent _as 1926 
or 1927. 

Fre>^idrii,i .—Now that yon are restricting admission to a rather superior 
cla.ss of men, am I right in thinking that the intention of the Company is 
that for all ordinary purposes the Indian staff would he vei riiited from among 
those who liav(' been trained in ^b(^ Institute? 

Mr. Mather. Tlml Is fundamentally onr intention, witliont of conr.se the 
Company debarring itself from tbe rigbt to appoint any' suilablo candidate. 

Mr. 7)u?uL—-Oecasionally we do roernit Indians who are qualified, dire.ct. 

Mr. Mather. —Some.tline.s we hud an Tndi.an workins.'; in the. United States 
or some other country' holding a nost of .suh.stantial iniportaiiee there, who 
wants to return to Tiulia and applies to the Coinjiany. Wo don’t debar our- 
seh'cs from the possibility' of engaging such rneti. * 

Pre-ddeni. —Is sufficient publicity' .given to the terms on which y'ou give 
admission to tlie Technical Institute? What sort of pnhlicity is given to 
them ? 

Mr, Mather. —Wc sent out notices evorv year. So far as foreign trained 
men are concerned we send notice to the High Commissioner in London who 
sends it round to all the Universities. 

Fre.^ident.-—You issue a sort of annual notice notifying the nuirihcr ol 
places that are likely to he vacant? 

Mr. Mather. —In India we advertise in the now.siaaper.s that applicJitions 
will he, leceived up to such and such a date. 

Frcddenf. —Who docs the selection? 

Mr. Mather. —The Committee at the works presided over hy the General 
Superintendent. 

Freddent .—They int('rview the candidates? 

Mr. Mather .—They select in the finst instance according to tlic written 
records, select three or fonr times as many eandidales as there, are varaueics 
and call them to .Tamshedpur for intcm'iew. 

Fre.dde.iit.- I’hc selection i.s <lonc ciitirelv on tlie basis of a personal 
interview? 

Mr. Mather .—Yes. 
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Preside,ni .—You have tlie records of iiicti. 

Mr. Mather. —On the basis of records «e wood out a ntiiirocr of luon. 
f don’t just remember what the number of apijlicants was in 19d2 for the 
first batch under the new selieino. But under the old scheme we had as 
many as 2,000. ft is (inite impossible to briuo; such a, large number of 

people to JamsJiedpnr for interview. Therelore there is necessarily a 

preliniinaiy selection on the basis of the records. Approximately three or 

four time.s as many men as there are vacancies are called for interview. 

Presuleiif .—That is the first process in the selection? 

Mr. Malher. —Yes. 

President. Then the final selection is made by the some Committee? 

Mr. MiitJicr .—Yes. 

President. —Fir.st yon weed out a number of people on the basis of 

records ? 

Mr. Mather .—Yes. 

President. —The rest are recoinmoiided for interview hy the Select 
('ommittee ? 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

president .—Of wliicli tlie Oeueral Superintendent is the Chairman? 

Mr. Mather.—Ycfi. 

President .—That Committee interviews these people and inahes the 
genoT’ol recommendation 

^fr. Mather. —Yes. suhjei-c to the approval of the .\gents. 

I^■re..sident .—Tlie final approval is obtained from the Agents? 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. At that lime, ,1 thinh J am right in saying that prior 
to aiipenring hofore the Committee they were medically examined by tbe 
modieal staff, in order to ensure that the f'omnnttee’s time was not wasted 
in considering the cases of men whose medical ipialifications were not 
satisfactory. 

President. —] snppo.se we may take it that on ihe whole selection.? made 
hy this Committee would autanmticullv be approved by tbe Agents or is 
there any really effective selection also? 

Mr. Dalai. —Occa.sionallv there may be doubt about one man in prefer- 
etiee to another, in which case I select the candidate. 

President. —'When f am told that the selection has got to bo approved 
by the .Agents, you are the approving authority? 

Mr. Dalai .—Yes. in practice. 

President. —Y’ou arrive at your decision on the basis of tbe v'election 
Coinmittea’.s report? 

Mr. Dalai. —Yes. and otreasioiially I liave personal interviews with the 
candidate.s. 

President. —Tn doubtful eases? 

Mr. Dalai.—Yes. 

President. —Am I justified in thinking on an examination of Statements 
35 (c/) to .‘F) IM) that on the whole the.v indicate that in spite of the reduc¬ 
tion ot covenanted labour outjnit |>er head of labour has not been affected. 
Probably in many eases, it lias improved. 

Mr. Mather. —On tbe whole the outpul has definitely imiiroved. 

President.- So that on the actual records of men trained at your Jiistitute 
who has now leplaeed the covenanted labour, it is perfectly clear that tlio 
system bas justified itself? 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

Pre.sideni. —.And I can ajipl.y this tost for arriving at thaA eonclusion? 

Mr. Mather .—You call. 

President .—The output lest is a good test? 
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Mr. Mather .—Yc.s, it is, It is not of course the only test, hut it is a 
very good test, 

President.— It i.s a very important test? 

Mr. Mather.—Y m. 

President. —Xow 1 go on to tlie iiuestioa of new fieights. The first point 
1 want to raise in this eonneetion is. speaking lor lu.vseli 1 am veiy ignoiant 
of the liistovy of this case and of the present ^o.sition .s<) that I should like 
tirst of all a litth' more informaiion than you have given in yonv state¬ 
ment. First of all 1 should tike to know in detail the nature of the rad- 
wav freight concessions wliich are enjoyed by the Tata froii and ( om- 

lianv and wliicli h.ave been enjoved bv tlie Tata Iron and Kteel ('ompany. 
Let' us take the Reugal N'agpur ftailway. The specml rati* which have 
been granted to the Steel f'ompany by the Idenga! Xagpnr Uail«a\ bale 
been given under a special agreement. 

Mr. Mather .—On ii 25 years' agieemeiiL. 

President .—Wliat is the date of the agreement? 

Mr. Mather.—t tbiuk tOOS—after construction has commenced and befoiT 
production. 

President. —That was 5 years before prCHlnction. 

Mr. Math/'}-. —The production of pig iron began at the end of 1911 and 
steel at the end of 1912. 

J*re.'<idenl. —'l.’bis is tiie agri‘<.ui.ent tliat exjiii'od on tbc dOth of dune 19dd.'' 

Mr. Dalai. —Yes. 

Pre.sident. —I'he rates iu that agreeineut bad been in force tbrougbout 
this period? 

Mr. Dalai—Yos. 

President. ■ Have tliere been no changes? 

Mr. Dalai. .Tbero was a sniiplcincntary agreement sometime after, when 

we extended our ore mines. Some lines were eon.strncted for the purpose 
of carrying ore fisuii our mines in 'ratanagar. Sub.staiiliall.v the rates have 
remained the same. Then" have been some ebanges in terminal charges and 
siding charges. 

President. —Was there any ])i'ovision in the agreement by which rates 
could he altered from time to time? 

Mr. Dalai .—Those were definite rat.i's for 25 years. 

President .—Wlicncvcr a change «as made, it wa.s made as a result ol 
special agreemein modifying the original. 

Ml. /In/n/. —There were not many sneh. There was only one. 

President. —I noticed on glaining ihrongh yonv Ircight rates there was 
change with regaid to sniphate ot ammonia in 1921?. Was not there a 
variation? 

Mr. Mather. —That is an outgoing product. 1 think what happened was 
that in 1928—T speak snbjm-t to coiu'eetion —as a result, J believe, ol the 
report of the .Agiieultnial (lommission. the raiUvays lowered the rates for 
the transport of artificial fertilisers thronghout India, 

president .—Tt was a case of lowering rates. 

Mr. Mather .—1 think so. 

President .—Will yon make certain of that? 

Mr. Mafhrr.- T shall make certain of lliat and inform you. 

President. —Can’t you got it straightaway? 

Mr. Mather. —I cannot confirm it from the materials I have now before 
me. 

President. _The point T am intm-ested in is wbetbei- there has bcon 

any variation in the rate.s during the period in an upward direction. If 
so, I sliould like to know on what grounds the increase was made and the 

o 2 
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sort of conrlitions under wliicli the increase in rates was agreed to hy the 
Company in spite of the agreement? 

Mr. Valtil .—I shall try and find out v\'hetlier there have hecii any such 
eases. 

PrK.ihh'n.t .—Tt is perfectly clear tliat the agreement contemplated the 
tsmtinuance of the rates right through the agi’eemeut? 

Mr. Daliil .—Yes, subject only to one. proviso that il we did not give .1(1 
million toil miles in trallie in the eonrsc of a year, we would not he oulitled 
to the couce.s.sions, 

Prc.iitlr.nt. —You weie uhle to give that mueh traffic? 

Mr. Mailn'r .—^^Vrv mueli more than that. 

Prc.'oderi#.—-On wliat hasi.s were these eonee.ssional rates estimated? As 
far as T undcr.stand 1 don’c pretend to know very much about rates goods 
are classified for rating purposes hv Indian Kailways under ten classes and 
eaeh class has a rna.ximum rate. 

Mr. Dalai. —Yes, and a minimum rate. 

President.— The iriiniinum r.ates are applicable to a whole group ot 
classes? Kach (Oass ha.s its own separate maximnm rate but there are only 
two minimum rates, one a|>plieable to grouped classc.s and another to all 
the other classes. 

Mr. Mathe/r .—T believe there ai'o two miuimnm rates. 

Pre-tiderii.. —Ye.s, T/lOtli and l/(ith pie per niaund per mile. For all 
classes above the 2tid, it is 1/lOth pie and for the rest it is l/Gth pie. 
Ordinarily under what class wotild steel he carried? Ts there any classifica¬ 
tion about it? 

Mr. Mather .—Tt would fall into tlx- low rate ela.ss. 

-Which iiartieiilav class? 

Mr. Mather .—T am afraid T do not know. 

Pre,Kidcnl .—Tf for example steel was imported into the eoniitry and .steel 
of that kind was conveyed by railways, that is to say steel prodnots which 
do not enjoy ooncessional raTcs, ordinarily what class of rates would they 
hear? 

Mr. Mather.~-2n& idass. 

President. —That has a uiaximum of ’42 and a mininiuin of ■10. 

Mr. Mather .—Yes. 

President. —.•^.ssuuiing that as the standard rates ap))licahle to steel what 
relation did your coiices.sioual rale.s bear to these I'utos? 

Mr. Mather .—You are speaking now of our outgoing produets, that is to 
say .steel leaving Tatanagar. 

Pre.nde.ni .—Steel does not come to Tatanagar. Steel goes out of 
'Tatanagar. J/et ns deal with steel. 

Mr. Mather .—Finished products despatched hy rail othcrwi.se than for 
shipment to Calciitt.a are charged the minimum rate in foico on the rail¬ 
way oil the first of Jaiiuarv IffOo for each particular class of article or any 
lower rate that might he introduced in future, la practice it is l/lOth pio 
))er maujid per mile. 

Pre.sidcrd. —That is in respect of articles e.xeept those sent to Calcutta 
for shipment? 

Mr. Malhe.r .—Yes. 'The exception would cover dcsiiatchcs to llaugoon or 
Karachi. 

President .—What kind of rate does that bear? 

Mr. Mather. —Those hear the rate of l/15th of a pic per mauiid jier mile. 
That is exclusive of ferry charges and shixunent charges. 

President .— On that you enjoy a rate below tlie minimum rate? 

,1/r. Mather .—That i.s right. 
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Pi e.sidciU. —That is ua l egaials steel. These rates are iipplieable thiough- 
out the Ueiigal Nagpur Kaihvay-' 

Mr. Mathf.r. —Yes, on tliat railway only. Tiiis wa.s a Siieeifie contiael 
hetweeii the Tala .ti<in and Steel Company and the Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

Presi<leit.t .—Supposing you .shipped .steel ironi Tatanagar to Nagpur which 
is also on the Bengal Nagpur Railway, would you get the same rater' 

.1//. Mat/irr. —Yes, I'roin Tatanagar to all other stations. 1 might explain 
that ihe clause ahout the rate tor despatelies ot steel Ironi Tatanagai' 
not tor shipment troin Calcutta ha.s been interpreted (and, as far as I know, 
correctly) as meaning the minimum rate actually cniorced at that time by 
the Bengal Nagpur Railway and not the minimum rate which they might 
have been entitled to eiilorce. Tbe eon.^equence i.s that lor beani.s ior going 
distaiurcs below ilOt) miles the at'tual into we fiaid was not 1 ' lOtli of a pie 
but ith of a pie, which is substantially higher. 

PreridrIlf ,— In respect of beam.s a higher rate of Ireight ivas chargedf 
Mr. Mathrr. —Ye.s, because the Bengal .Nagpur Railway at the beginning 
ol lllOd dill charge for public traffic a higher rate on b'eains than on other 
products. 

Prr.udr.iil .—On the ground that beams look more spacer 
Mr. Miitliur .—It is difficult to know what the conditions were in 1905. 
J, presume in those days tlie normal ilcinaiid was lor long lengths and there- 
i'ore they charged a. higher rate bei*ause .special wmgons were required. 

I’rKsldtid .—As far as your laaterials are concerned, for traffic going 
towards Tatanagar what relation did the railway rates bear to the ordinary 
freight rates on similar class of material f 

Mr. Matlii'.r .—The rate that we paid for raw niatoriul coming into 
Tatanagar was a nuiforin rate of l/lotb ol a pie })or niiiund per mile 
exclusive of ferry, .shipmem, siding and terminal charges; whereas the 
minimum which the railway.s were entitled to charge for public traffic was 
I /10th of a pie. 

}‘residnwt. —That would all fall within either first class or second elass. 
Hoes that apply to coal 'i 
Mr. Mathii-r.—Yes. 

PrrKidcii.t. —And you were allowed a r.ate which w.as really below tho 

minimum rateF 

Mr. Mather .—'JTiat is .so. 

President. —A rate winch is below the minimum rate cannot be charged 
by a railway except with tbe pcnnis.sion of the (iovoriimcnt ot India and it 
was done with the special permission F 
Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

]’resident .—The new rates which have been inlnxlucod, do they take 

you to above tho minimum rates charged for (he respective prodnets in the 
ordinary classification F 

Mr. Mather. —Y^es they do. They go above the minimum for iron ore. 
'I'ho new rates for iron ore are 12 of a pic whereas the minimum they are 
entitled to charge is TO. 

President. _Are you sure that iron ore would ordinarilj' fall under 

(lass I or under Class 11 otherwise the miiiiinum would be T6F 

Mr. Dalai .—Tho railways themselve.s told us definitely that in the ease of 
iron ore they were chaiging so much above the minimum. 

President. _There is a complete classification of all these articles for 

lining purposes, isn't thereF 

Me. Mather. —Tlierc must he. 

President —l.sn’f there a complete .statement of cl.nssificatioii of gimds 
for rating purposes as eoill|)iled by the Indian Railway Conference .\ssocia. 
tion? You me quite certain that iron ore is either Class 1 or Class ilF 
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DalaL —[ am tliat the ininiiuum applicable to ii'on ore ih 


t rtsidtui .—lij that case it is higher v-haii the juiniimuu. 

Xli. Ihiliil. I.n inaHgane.se ore they propose to charge only the 
muiintuin, but there again yon will notice that in each ot these cases there 
are substantial siding and ternunal i-harge.s. 

L v c.s'h/cn7. —1 suppose these siding and terminal cViarges are levied also 
on ail cUi.sses ol goods irrespt4<;tive oi niiniinum eharges. That is tlio ordinary 
conception. 


Mr. lh:d<iL —Not invariably. 

—Bui. ordinarily that is so. 

d//. — are supposed to he lor services rendered in the case 

Ol these terminal charges the railways have pointed out to us they have 
le\ Kid tii(iin because oi the short di.stance lead; they levy it in cases in 
which the loatl does not exceed 70 miles. 


7 rtsidtnt .—As Jar as tlie general rate is concoviied on 
it is tiie ininiiuuin rate-' 


luauganesie ore 


Mi\ Mather.- —That is right. 

l utsidrut. Oil dolotuite and limestone it is ipiite certain that bhev 
would tali w'ifchiii the first oi' the si*c<ind class. 

M). l)aUil. —\ can’t say very delinitoly witli regard to limestone and 
uolonnte, hut that is iiiy impressitiii. 

Pi caitleii l .—Wliat about coal aiul cokuH 

Mr. JJidal .—Coal (loo.s Jiot tall uudar tilt's*, clns.st's at all. 

l‘i nsideui .—Coal is a spudial i-la.;s? 

Air. Dalai. —Vo-s. 

.1’/(r.—It is a Lolescoi.ii(: I'lite-' Js it nut thtt gciiaral public; f.ato? 

Mr. Dalai. — It is iii very many probably it is in all caSH.s. 

l‘re.^iiieiii. —It was .siiicu lh« tokscopic rate was introclucud that tliora was 
an ima-oase ot 15 per cent, about a coupio of yeans ago. Taking that as 
the ordinary public rate for tho distance over which your coal is trans¬ 
ported and taking the ciunoiil public rates would this be in excess of the 
luiuiiniun ? 

.Ml. Mallicr, —It is a little didicult to sa.v. Since we submitted this state- 
uuiJiT w'e bav*-; been delinitely iiifortned by the. railways that the 13 per 
cent, surihavge would he added to tlie.se rat,c.s. 


7 rc.'itdriU.■ -ihis is the ordinary putblic rate on coal now over your 
tlistaiices, this l-fi.oH 
Mr. Mathei'.^Yea, 


Prn.iiilf.iit .—With rogard to Coal there is no (|uestiou oi' maximum.f' It is 
a special rate't 

Mr. Dalai .—That is so. \Vc are being charged the public rate and we 
arc being levied a surcharge. 


Pmsiilfiit .—1 luivo uot the slightest de.sire to express any opinion on the 
reasonableness ot the rates, but the v»^'>it that 1 am trying to got at is 
whether in raising your rates on the exj.irv of tho old agreement the rail¬ 
way cotnininy has done move that raise them somewhere to about the 
minimum rate.s wliieh are ordinarily applicable under the llailway Conter- 
eru'c .4ssoci.atiun clas,siflcation, or wotdd it be right to .s.ay that they charge 
y<ui rates under the preRciil system which are coiisidorahly in e.xecss of the 
niinimuin rates 

Mr. Mathi'T .—So tar as iron ore is concerned that is clearly the iiositioii' 
[ think that applies also to limestone, and dolomite. 


Prf.iide.ni .—If yon take the proportion of imsease oil the various goods, 
what is the mu.xiinum proportion of increaseP 
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Mr. Mather .—tliink it is on coal. 

Pieaidein.— ThiXt i.s about 120 [kt cviit.y 

Mr. Mather .—117 per cent, not takiiio into account the effect of Ibe 
surcharge. 

Mr. Dalai .—We iuive bo(ui int'oriiicd \ cry recently that the .surcharge 
wilt he added. 

I're.rideiit .—Which i.s the next hig iiiercasei' 

Mr. Mather .— Iron ore Ironi Clui umahisaiii. that will go u)> from i\ 
anna.s per ton to 221 .Tunas; that is an increase ot 200 per cent. 

Dre^ideni .—As lav as your materials arc concerned, the coiuinoditio.s on 
which the increase would hit you Jiiost- are iron ore and co.a) S' 

Mr. Mather.— 

l^re.'^idrn (.—On iron ore ami coal the increases are considerably more 
than 100 per ciurt.. .1 mean on iron ore Ironi Gnruniahisani. How much 
of your snj)pjy docs that represent y 

Mr. Mathrr .—In the 12 months from l.st .Jannary .'140,000 tons out oi a 
total oi 1,2(K),()00 tons, or a|)proximately a tiiiix], 

Fres'iileiil. —.4boiit tiiird ot your iron ore has to bear an increase in 

the rate which represimts ahonl 200 per cent, of the old ratet 

Mr. Mather .—That is right. 'J'he rates for iron ore iroiii other .stations 
also have been considerahly increased hut not to the e.xtent ot 100 per cent. 
The rate trom N'oaiuundi which is the higge.st single station from which wo 
take iron ore ha.s been increased by a fraction ovi'r 50 per cent, and the 
other mines a fraction uiuler of) |ier cent. 

Dresideiit .—Wliat is tlie position ahniu pig iroiit Is there any ordinary 
elassihcation of piig ij'ony 

Jlr. .Ma.lhei .—Tliore must be. .Normally it tails undov Class 11. 

rrcuiclent .—Tile rate that you iharge here is '12 phiji terminal and ferry 
chnrge.s. That is slightli hig!ier than the inininium j'lite. 

Mr. .Mather. —Ves. That is pig iron to Ividderporo docks lor shipment. 

I'reniitent .—Where does the otlier class of pig iron got 

Mr. .Mather .—Cndor item It fu) in our supplementary statement regard¬ 
ing finislied iirodiiets; the figure i.s -IliO there. 

t’resident .—Taking appro-xiinately your ligures of last year's .shipment ol 
.surplus pig iron tor c.xport would it represent practically the whole ot your 
output 

Mr. Mather, —Mo, about 90 per cent, of our aetnal despatches of pig 
iron were exports, 

I’re.sideiit .—On that you liavi' to pay a rate of '12 and on the rest 
■166, so that on much the greater i>art of your pig iron you pay '12. The 
propo.sed rate still staiid,s in the case ol pig iioji. 

Mr. Dalai .—Tlxcept with regard to ferry charges. The railway company 
have informed us that if we could make out a case that this increase in 
lorry charges is going to lilt us very largely with regard to our sale ol pig 

iron, then they would eoiishler the remission of the ferry charges. 

J’re.^iileni. _How does your |iroposod rate correspond with rates charged 

on pig iron shipped by other pig iron producing companiesy 

Ml Mather- _The other pig iron companies have actual lormul contracts 

with the Hcngal Nagpur Kailway to carry their pig iron and also their 
I'lW materials on the same rates as we have enju,)'pd prior lo this year. 
In addition to that the Hast Indian Hallway which is the shortest route 
from the other pig iron works to Caleutfa lays down a rate of 1/1.5th of a 
pie ricr maiind per mile for the de.spaieh of pig iron from tlic.se works to 

Calcutta. I'lwt IS '066 which we enjoyed prior to the e.xpiry of our 

agreement. 

President. _They are going to have these concession rates for how longf 
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Mr. Malher. —Thc.'ie concession rates wliicli the other companies enjo^' 
on the iient;ul isagpur Itailivay arc tlie .subject ol coutiacts ♦'ith a fixed 
date of termination which in Uie ease ol Indian Iron and Steel Company 
is ly.'iy, hot on the East Indian llailnay the same rate pjp- inaund per mile 
is not the subject ol a .specific contract; it is simply a j)nbhe late announced 
by the East Indian llailway. 

Prc.ndcnt .—Am i I'ight in thinking that <m the pig iron that you ship 
to Caleutta for export you would now have to pay a higiier Ireight rate 
than the pig iron shijipod to Caleutta for export by the other pig iron 
compan iest 

Ml. Mather. —\es. Our into per tnauiid mile tinder these new orders 
will be nearly double that paid by the other concerns whether they .send by 
the Bengal Xagpur llailwi.y or whether they send over the East Indian 
ilaiiway. 

President. —On your outward trallie, as far as steel products arc eon- 
cernod, the inerease amounts to about hU per cent., is that rightc' 

Mr. Mather. —Yes, other than hcanis and eliannels in which there is no 
increase. 

President. —On steel goiierally it is (iO per cent.; on iron ore about Srds 
of your .supplies, it is 200 per cent, and on your coke and coal, it is about 
120 per cent., is that right 

Mr. Mather,— It would be about loO per cent. Wc know' now definitely 
that the surchaige is going to be added. 

President. —With the .sui'cluirge it would he 150 per cent.? 

Mr. Maih,er. —Vos. 

President. —On your .steel excluding beams and eliannels, it is roiighlj' (50 
per cent. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes, 

Presideiu, —Those are the most important classes of products in which 
the increase ranges from (50 per cent, to 200 per cent. 

Mr. Mather, —Yes. 

Mr. Atha. —Am I right in understanding that you would be not only 
at a disadvantage in the cost of delivering pig iron as compared w’itli the 
company, but also in the <‘osL of eai'riap;e of your raw materials to make the 
pig iron? 

Mr. Mather. —That is .a iiiueli more seriou.s a.spect of the matter than 
the inereaso lu the freights on our products. 

President. —You mean the increase in the iron ore and coal? 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

Mr, Wiles. —The.se cuntracUs wliich the other big Companies have still 
in oxistem* relate to inward friiffie as well as to outward trallie? 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

President. —1 would like to know what the present position is. These now' 
rates came into function when? 

Mr. Mather. —On the 1st of July. 

President. —Since the old agreement expired? 

Mr. Mather. —Ye.s. 

President. —Have you been iiuiting these new rates .since the Tst of 
July? 

Mr. T)atal. —W^e had a moratorium given to us by the Government of 
India for tliree months whirh expired at the end of September. 

President. —WTiat wa.s the iioiiit of granting moratorium? 

Mr. T)alal. —So as to enable us to en(*?r into negotiation with the Bengal 
Nagpur Kailway for the rediielion of freights. 
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tremlciit .—Von undertook negoliations witli tlio Conumny during tiie 
period niorntoriuin t 

Mr. Dalai. —'i'es. 

IDe.rulrat .—Wliat was tlio resultt 

Mr. Dakd. —We have not .suci-ceiled in arriving at an agrconient. The 
claim lias been made by the iJongal Nagpur Uailway mi us to pay tlic 
revised rates, witli elfoet irom the tsl .Inly. 

Pnrddent .—Ton are at ])re.seut paying at the new rates;-" 

Mr. Dalai. —We have not actually paid the arrears irom the 1st ol July. 
That is a matter which is still the subject ot negotiation. 

l’re..d.di:nl .—All current traffic is being jiaid for at the revised rates;-" 

Mr. Dalai. —The pie.sent traffic is being jiaid for at t*e revi.sed rates. 

I'ritfiidenl.- As tar as iiegoiiation.s with tile Company are coneeriied, they 
have been concluded;? 

Mr. Dakd. —Wo have very- recentl.v arrived ai some anangenieiil which 
is agreeable to both parties, but that is subject to the approval of tlic Jioard 
ot the ilcngal Nagpur llailiviiy and the (loveriiiiieiit of India. 

Friifidriid .—I don't want to pre.ss you to give any inlunnatioii which may 
he of a confidential nature, but I would like to know, i] rliere, is no ohjec- 
tion, what the po.sition is. 

J/i. .D(dal. —The present jxisilion is IhiiS that the Bengal Nagpur Bailway 
and ourselves have agreed, .snhject to the ajiproval ot the Hoard ot the 
Itailway and the. Goveniiiient ol India, to snhinii the whole matter in 
dispute to a t'ommissioii constituted more or less in the same manner as 
eoutomplated by the Jlailway Act, but the doei.sion ot tbe C'oinmi.ssion would 
be binding on both sides with regard to all matters in dispute including 
the question ot (iretoreiitial tveatineiit as well im rea.sonahleness of the rates. 

Dresident .—That is to say it this arbitration Committee wliieii you have 
a.skeil tor, gives an award with regard to these rates, llie aivard would be* 
accepted by liotli parties i- 

Mr. Dalai. —Ye.s. 

I'reddent. —That proposal has been iiukIc h,y yon and has been accejited 
by the Bengal Nagpur Ilailw-iy i" 

Mr. Dalai .—Yes by tiio Agent of tbe Bengal Nagpur Baihvay. 

I’resideat. —That is under con.sidei a-t’on ol the Home Board of the 
Hallway. 

Mr. Dalai. —Ye,s and we have not yet heard what the decision of tlio 
Home Hoard is. If the deeisiou of the Home Board is favourable, we will 
apply to the (lovernment of India for the appointment of a Coniirii.ssion 
on these lines. 

rresident. —How does the (iovernment of India eoiiie in if y-ou W'lio are 
parties agree to it!?' I don’t nuderstand the position. This is a matter between 
the two private Companie.s -between the Tata Iron and Steel Comiiany and 
a Conipanj' Railway--and you agree to settle this matter of rates by arbitra¬ 
tion. If the inaeliinery suggested for arbitration is acceptable to the two 
Companies, how does the (Jovernraent of India come in 

Mr. Dalai .—One of the condition.s of the agreement made by the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway is, that the inaeliinery suggested should be aceeptable to 
the Governnient of India also and as the Commission to be ajipointed is on 
the lines ol tlie C'oiniiiission laid down under the Railway Act, the (fovcrii- 
ment ot India will have to take the initiative in ii()pointing the C'hairnian 
of the Commission. 

President. —A 'Coinniission eonteinplateel under the Railway .\et is a 
different kind ol tribunal from the Hailivay Rates Advisory Committee. 

Mr. Ddial. —It is dillereiit in the sen.se that on all questions which are 
now’ adjndicable by tbe fkimmiji.sion under the .Yet the decisions are binding, 
W'hcreas the decisions of the Advisory- Committee are merely advisory. 
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I’vi'.fUic.nt ■—I supijnso? tiu'ir posiLion would bo inoi'C or less like ours. We 
advise tile (doveriiiueiit ol India in t.be C'oiuiiiei'co Depai'tinoiit; tlioy advi.se 
the Governiiieiil of India in tbo liailway l)e|iartnieiit. Tliat is Ibe posilum. 

Mr. Daldi. —Yes. 

7'(('.vidt'ii-'Phe point tliat would be settled by tlio Arbitration t.'otiimittee 
i:-; ijl'iiiiarily the ((Ucstion ot ibe reasimableiiess ot the latesp 

Mr. Ddiul .—Yes as well as jbe ((Uestioii of pveleveiitial treatiiieiit between 
oiiiselves and tbo otbor two ('oinpanies. 

Pi i siili III ,—'Pliat applies only to pi(; iron. 

Mr. ]>iiliit. —'I'liiil iip|)li(‘s to all the raw iiiattiial.s. It is a vei'j' linportant 
((uestioii. 

l‘ri:n'iili'rit .—Supposing llic decision was tliat tliere wa.s no undue preler- 
eiiee, Tlien file (question bas *i;ot to be settleil on the basis of wbat is a 
rea.-,oiiablc rate. 

.Mr. Dnliil. —'1'li‘it is wiiere ilie body wliicb we, have now stiggested i.s 
somewhat different in its tunctious from the body as coiiteiiiplated under the 
Itailway Act; Ijccau.so curioiiKly enough the Uailway .Yet eouteinplated the 
appointiueiit of a (lonimission wliiili could consider tlie question of prelereii- 
tial treatmeiiL. it could also eoiisidor the (|Uc.stioi) ol the reason a lileness ol 
tennirials, hut it has no authority to eoirsider the qiie.stion of llic reasonable- 
iiesa ol the. ratet, tlieiusclves, whereas we want a body to consider tliat 
question al.so and we want tlie deeisioii of that body to be binding on both 
sides. That is where tlie (.'oiiiiuissiou that we want would be somewbat 
dillei'ciil from the <,’oiiiiiiissjou as laid down in the Uailway Act. 

I'l i;^'ii.li/.iil .—Where doe.s Ottawa come in, in this matter? In the first 
place, may I know, Mr. Oalal, assnmiug ibis machinery that yon have 
siigge.sted is acceptahle to both the Home Hoard ol the Hengal Nagpni’ Hall¬ 
way and to the (ioverniiieiit ut India its a matter of ordinary iirobability, 
when do you e.spoct this ('oniniis.sion to give an award!"' It is ini)>ossii>le 
to tell. 

Mr. Dalid. —Y'es. 

I’rc.ii'Mcnt .—It iiiiiy be long alter no liave reported. 

Mr. IkdiiJ.—l don't think it should he so long as that. II tbo Ooniitiission 
begins to tuiietiou early next next year, 1 don’t think it will take a very 
long lime to come to a eoiieliisiou. 

VrMnUni. _Wo proceed on the basis that llio new rates are in toreo. 

Mr. iJiilal. —'J’liat is the present position. 

I’result'nt. _The new rates are in loree subject to protest on your part!- 

.Mr. Dalai. —We are paying under prote-st. 

I'lc.sii/r.itfSo that il the Commission gave an award which modillcd the 
proposed rates, then of course that is a laetor which might liave a very 
iiiiporlaiil hearuig cm our rcconiiueiidalioiis, 

Mr. Tlalal. — it would. 

Pre.iide.nl.- T'hat is rather an awkward position, 'I'here are three 
possibilities. Tlierc are the old Iroiglii rates, tliere are the proposed ireiglit 
rates ami tliere are the rates whieh may lie proposed by the Arbitration 
Committee and we know of course what the preei.so effect of the old rates 
are' we know inore or loss the |.reeise c‘ffecl of the new rates, but we arc 
not’in a position to tell ivliat the effects ol the rates proposed by Hie Arbitra¬ 
tion Committee might be. 

Ml. Qiute. 

Piish/ciif.—-It is open to ns in ni.ikiag iiroposals to Government to frame 
tliem on a conditional basis, that is to say, we would tell the Government ot 
India it the old rates eontinned, this would be the measure ol' protection 
required by the Tata Iron and Steel Com^iany; jf it is the new freights, 
these are the duties recpiired, but war are not in a position to tell how the 
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proposed roLes ot duty would l)e olfeoLcd by ;>ny uow rates wliicli may bo 
suggestefr by tliis Arbitration C'ouiiiiittee. 

-Ur. /Ad'd. L'nloss rales are settled before you send your report. 

l^i Knu/i'iil ,—,So tlial on tliut jiiatter we eaiiuor give any definite sug¬ 
gestions. 'J'be tiling will have to b<! worked out by some autbority otlier 
tban the Tariif Hoard. 

Mr. Ikiliil. —Ves. 

* 

I'liisiilciii.-Thiit i.s to say il ibe rates proposed by the .\rhitration 
Connnittee are dill'ereiit I'roni both the obi rate.s and the proposed rates 
of the Bengal Nagpuj- Hailway, tben the elfeet at that on the measiiro of 
livnteetion required by the t.'oinpauy would bnv<' to be worked liy some 
other authority, as tiie Keport would be off our baiid.s liy then. 

.1/r. Ddliil .—Ij tiny i-anie in time for >oii to eorrsirler, then I jire.sume 
tho.v would be considered. 

/‘rr.bir/rn/.--.In that ease ir is possible lor n.s to consider, otherwise 
we must leave the seltleiiieiit of that luatlel- to the tioverilU'ient of India. 
When did you receive notice ot the new tivigbt latr-.s:' 

Mr. hiilfil. —In April ot this ymir. 

rir.iidc.nl. -That is tbr<>e mouths hefon' Ibe extu'iy of tlu‘ agreement? 

Mr. -Yes. 

Vrc.'i'ulciil. -Did you start uegotiaf ioits straigUiaway ? 

Mr. I)(i}itl. -We did. Some negotiation iiad already Taken place before 
tlie linal notii'c was received. 

Vrcnidriil. There is one poiiir that I nmild like lo make quite clear 
ill regard to this luatter, tlie e.Ntent lo which an alteration in the freight 
rates eliargeable to your outward and inward traffic may affect the measure 
of protection re(|Uired by rlie indiisfry. This i.s I lie only qnestiof) with which 
wo are eoneeitied. Il i.s not open to us to consider whether the rate.s 
ehargerl by a Bailuay Company on tlir trallie of a protei'ted indiislr.y ai’e 
ehnrgod are reasonable or not, Tfiere are two iioiiils for consicloTation: (1) 

wliat precisely are th" rates and ('di wluii is lln‘ extent lo whh,-h the 
i'lu reaso in the rales niv going to raise the iiu'asure ot protection required 
by the industry? 

Mr. Dalai, —The rates wbicb the Bailway now propose to eliui'gc ns 
are siqipo.si'd to be linsed on the principle of i baiging wlnit ibe traffic enn 
boar. TT'.it rai.scs an iuiinuiant issue whether sm !i a principle is applicable 
lo a Conipauy in reeeiiit of pvoteetioii from Dovernment. 

I'ri'.dihnt.- Wh\ should it not be appliealile to nn industry receiving 
protection f 

Mr. Dalai .—.Assuming for the moioent that those rates are very excessive 
tbal would, ijiso fai-hi, iiierease the measure ot protecrioii and in that way 
what would follow wouid he that larger the men.siire ot protection tlie 
greater the ability of the (’ompaiiy to hear the traffic. 

I’rr.suh'nt. -Is your point this that lie iirituiple of determiiiiug railw'av 
rates on the basis of wliat the traffic <-an hear i.s a principD which cannot 
he applied to the rates eliargeahle to a proteeted industry? 

Mr. Dalai, I'nloss thi.s agreement between us and the Bengal Xagpur 
Bailwas is going to hi> effeetive, unless there is some remedy provided, 
unless there is some inde]>endeul bodv to consider the fairness of the rates, 
it tnigbt lead to a very serious and a very difficult position not only in 
.so far as we are concerned, hut in so far a.s i.thor industries are also 
concerned. 

Fri'.ddnif. -T’hal i.s a different point. Mr. Dalai. 'Wliat 1 don’t under¬ 
stand is why you should neee.s.sarily suggest tfiat in the case of a protected 
indu.stry. traffic rates shovild not he governed by the principle of what the 
traffic can hear. In the case of protected indnstries, all that matters 
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is whutevi’l' itierciusn i,s <lf‘cid«<5 on in I'ntos, tJiiit- iiifli'caso m j'ntcs iinist 

Miitnljly Ih' adjiislod in liio liioasiiie oi protocLioii. 

Mr. AJa/hi'f. —Does it not follow tlinl fho If.-ulwjn' authorities dealing 
with the ))ies(‘Mt rates knowing that whatever atlditioiial cliargo they uiiKht 
jint on, would ho made good hv additional prnt(>etion have no liaut to \ hat 
1 ho\ tiiay consider tlie ability of the industry to lioar the eharoe. 

.—What altornativt^ ineUiod can yon Mtggp.st in the case ot 
an inditstr.v like the Hatlwnyl' 

Ml. Dnliit.- It tile lueastire of proteer.ioii had already heeti tixed and 
then the qttostion of considoring what the traltit^ could bear was being 

tliseuKsod, it would he a dilt'ereni thing, hot the tnoa-siife ot itroteetion still 
reiuailis to he fixed. 

T'l i sidi'ni.- AVhiit T. am trying to elucidate is whctlier there is any tieees- 
sala' eon(tectioti hetux'en the applieatiofi ot the prinoiptle ol what the tralfie 
can heal' and the protection granted to an iiidustrv. Tliat is what 1 am 
tr.ving to elneidate. My nnderstanding of thi.s question is of a very ele- 
mentaj'.v chai'actei, hut as tar a.s I eaii understand in ilu- case of an 
industry like the railway uliieh, as a inomuH'hsl, produce,s a nuniliev ol 
disiliiilar services, various kinds ot <argo and vuriou.s kinds of passenger 
traific. ’I'lie only way in whieh they can determine tlie rate applicable to 

each class ot srnaiee i.s on the prin<d|)le ol what the traffic can hear ; tliei’o 

is 11(1 other prineiph* cm whieh it. can he done. So whether the indusfrv 
is pjoiected or not to which the trallic rates are aiiplicahle, the prineiiile 
holds. You cannot gel away from tiiat. 

.Ifr. Ddliil. ’I am not .sure wfmther tJiere is no oiiier iiiinciple oil whicli 
thi.s matter can ho (h^cided. Tt seem.s to ns that it would not he difficuU 
for the railwa.y to keep their cost accouiii.s in a meu'e detailed and more 
.scientific manner. .Apart from Lliat issue there i.s tliis position flint ill 
that ease there would he no limit to the upplicaViilily of the prillci))le of 
wliat tlie traflic.' eaii hear, heeau-se ivhatover iJie traflie caniuit hear can he 
iiiiide good lo' the additicnial iiioasure of protection. 

.l/'C. Mdthi'i, May I draw your attention to the fact Lh.at the Fi.scal 
(Jommission disciis.sed these questions at seme length in p.iras. 126 to 128 
and ultiimitely eaiiie to the conclusion that iliero shimhl he a Rales 
Tribunal which i.s mteiided to aim at giving a fair judgment iRitwoc-n 
the trade and tiic railways, eliminating this priiieiple of what the traflie 
can hear. 

Vre.iidtiit. — I do not knou what kind ot authority you can attach to 
the opinion e.xpressed hy the Fiscal OoiniuiHsioii on questions of' railway 
rates. 1 do not want to express any opinion <m them. They are really 
outside our purview. Government have definitely laid down that it is 
eiuside the scope of the Tariff Board to make siigge.stions regardiiig lail- 
nay latingf 

Mr. Vahtl. —A’'cs. 

I'lesidcnt.- So that it is quite deliiiitol.v outside oiir .scope to expre.ss 
an epinioi. on tlie reasoiiahleiie.s.s of tlio rate.s. 

.'ll'. Dalai .—1 quite admit that. 

rrmident. —In the light ol the di.senssion that we have liad, may T 
put it in this forni? There are two questions in regard to thi.s iiiatter in 
whieh wo as a Tariff Board aro eoneoriied. The fir.st is this. Jf in the 
ca.se of a protected Industry a C/ompaiiy like the Bengal Nagpur Railway 
Oonitniiiy, a public ntilit.y company, enjoying a position of inonopoi.v—1 
am not questioning tlmt- quite rightly enjoying the position ot a monopoly 
docide.s on oominoreial eon.sidcration.s to ijicroa.se the rales apijlicuble to 
protected industry like yours. Tn the ease of a railway it i.s impossilili' 
to consider pi'eci.sclv whether the increase in the rates is an increase 
which can lie justified hy the increase in the co.st of hauhige or other 
considerations. To a very large extent in the matter of lailwa.v rating the 
individual discriminatiim of the railway aufliority comes in and plays a 
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very big part. Where the expenses wliicli yen liave to incur on that ancount 
nudergo a very snhstaiitial iueieasc, it is a matter of eon.-.iderahlo iin))ort- 
ane(' t'rojn the taiiff point of view that tlie reasonahlenes.s of snch increasirs 
should he adjudicated by an iiniependent and eonipident anthoritv. 

Mr. JJalal. —Exactly. 

Fre.shh'ni. ■ The railway may be iierfectly justiiied in incre.ising tlii'se 
rates but in the case of a protected industry, in tlie case of an industry 
who.se maiiitonaucc involves a public charge, whether the public charge 
can be increa.sed as a result of action taken by a Company in the position 
of a monopolistic public utility company, is a. matter which will depend 
for its decision on tiie. reitsonableiiess of the rates and tliat ipiestion of 
reasonableness must Ire deluded by an independent and inprartial autboiity. 
We are not eoinpetent to eorisider the que.stiou. Wo Inft'c not got the 
equipment. We Inoe not got the experienee. .According to the Government 
of Jndia, wu? are fecbnieally i.'ieoinpotent to consider llie matter. But it is 
e.s.senti.al that when the cost of protection of an iiulustvy involving a. very 
heavy public charge is inerea.sed by !i. railway increasing the rates, the 
roasonablenc.ss of the rates miisl be a subject of ailjndication by a competent 
authority, 'rhiit is as far as we can go on that qiicslion. Now suppose 
ns a re.sult of investigation by an iodopendent iind (i)m))etcnt authority 
it is decided Unit the increases proposed in the rates ajc reasonable in¬ 
creases; if tliut is the position, tb<;n the seeimd point arises whether it is 
not nei.'essary llmt some macbiiiery should he iirovidcd in the scheme of 
protection hy wdiirh the measure of protection conld be suitably adjusted. 
Have ,1 made the po.sition quite I'learf 

Mr. Tkital. —Quite. 

l‘resid<’)it. ■ 1 am sjieaUiug for the moment iirovisionally and for myself. 
We as a Board have not considered the question. We want to make it 
cpiite clear, hooansi' this is a subject of very great importance, tliere are 
two i.ssues witli wbieli we as a 'I'ariff Board are concerned. Whether the 
increases in the rates hy whlcln the iinhlie charge in respect of jiroti'i.’tion 
is going to he inerea.seil are ieasonahle increases as iletermiiied by an inde¬ 
pendent and comiieteiit aiitliority; if the iiieieases are reasonable wliether 
there must lie nmchitiery in the .si.'heine of protection hy wliieh suitable 
adjustments in the measure of protection can he made. 

Mr. Ikihtl.- The machinery, may T submit, would be all the more neces¬ 
sary in order to provide against any fiiliire ch.inge.s that might be made 
not only by the Bengal Nagpur .Railway but by any other railway. 

V! I'.'iiitc nt. -It is a qne.stioii, I may say, wliieh has a very imporfiiiit 

bearing not iiierelv on tlii.s particular enquiry but on all future enquiries 
■into protection, lieeause it seems to me— f am not in the least blaming 
tlio Railway Company for the action that they are taking or they hiive 
taken—the question witli which we are concerned i.s that it is within the 

power of tlie railway coiiipaiiy to vary their rates of freight in such a 

way as to reduce or even nullify the protection wliieh may he recom¬ 

mended hy the Tariff Board and .sanctioned hy the T.,egisliitine for an 
industry. 

Mr. JJiiltil.- Exactly. 

Frusulrnf.- All Unit we eaii do is to express wliatover opinions we may 
ultimately arrive at wdth regard to ifiese two aspeet.s of tlie present 
freight qiieslioii. 

Mr. Dalai. —We are loiilent with that. 

Frnndrnf. —We eaniuit on the facts you Jiave supplied to us base 
our measure of protection on any particulai' scheme of rates, that is to say, 
the old freight rates have lap.sed hut yon are asking ior the restoration 
of the old freight rales, 

Mr. D(rlal. —Or something approximating to llieiii. 

Fresidmii.- New rates have come into force hut they arc p.aid under 
protest. 
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Mr, Dalai. —TKat is so. 

Pr(‘s](h')it .—So tlinl ill iiiaking our pj*o|M»snls, uoiild you ji^roo that the 
most cotivoMiciil course for us tt» adoiit is to li’iuiio our projMisals in the* 
form of altcDiatives :• 

-1//. rim uow froi5.<l!t rate> are the aetuiil rates that are I)eiuiz 

paid. 

Pirsiili-iif. —Siiict^ Th»‘ loai^er Jias not bren fioaHy concluded y»>t, sine* 
u(*^t)tiation-' arc slill ;;oin«i; on. we should not he justihed in inakinij; our 
p!oy)osals ou ilu* tU'U’ ireij^hl rates eNcliisively. 

Mr. iinal lahes. 

Pi'Hstilt />!. ^\’e make ii o>i iru* oJd and we make it oil tlie new rates. 
There is oi' course always the risk that the treiglil rates that would actually 
h(‘ enforced won 11 actually he (.liU’erciit tr«nu either, hi tliat case, the 
matter is completely oniside our Ijainls unless ii is referred to us again. 

I think I nnule The pusii.ion of the Ihiard rpiite dear. 

.\fr. ‘Ji:ihif. (Juilc. 

Mr. Mafhrr.- -M iglii I atl'l oiii. u<ii-(! In'iViiv ,v(iLi U'iivc tliis Milijpct. I 
should dkc to isdl otloiitioii lo oiu' ol tliis niiittei', inivtii'nliu’ly il 

\du lU'o (I ivd.ino ol' rriiiiniip- your |,iro|ios;ds .•iKcrualivoly on the old rates 
and on ihe rates of which ve have p;iven ijartieidars. The fifjiires in 
Tallies NI to N.‘\' are liased on tli.' assnniiition tliat the surelinr};e on enal 
woniil not le |ii.i,vidile. 

yii'siih'nf.— Vih-.ii is llie Tahle yon are reforviipo tor 

Ml'. .Miilliir. —Tal'ie XI, and tln‘ siieeoedint; Tahli's. At the time these 
Tallies wore priniared, and until in laet alioiit a week ago, we were under 
tile im)iression tliat tli.' snrrliarge nf I,', per ceiu. on th.c enal trade would 
not 1)0 iiayaliha Tliereloie w<' shall liave to I’evi.se tlieso iigiires lor you. 

l‘i't‘,.i]ili‘iii .— TluU i(U.-rioii i.s delinitely settlci.l, 

.1/r. .l/n/iin A'es. m- are told so, 

!’ri’siih;ni. Tlien ,\oii uonlil Inive to revise tlie rates and send ns ti’esli 
statenievits t 

Mr. MdlliKi .— \'es. 'I'i'ere i.s also anotlier modification iu the pesitioii 
nilieli we tldnk it iivoper to iniorin. yon ot, alLliongb J tloii’t tliink that 
it wonld afreet tlie.se (ionros directly; tliat i.s, in tlie eourse of those 
negotiations tlie Agent of tlie Iteiigai .Nattiuir .lliiilway has expressed his 
willingness to eoiwidei . I lliiok. favuni'alily tlie projiosal—lie lias proiiosod 
it as a inalter ol settleineiii iliat tile rates of Ireiglit chargoalile on mato- 
I'ials used tor llie niaiiuiaetnre ol pig iron ami steel wliieii we aotnally 
export and 'iir )dg iron Hnleli we .sell in t.lds eoinitry in eonij.ietitioii with 
other local pig iron prodiieer.s sliall in' l.'vled at llie old lates, 

-Ur, Xiitc'iiiii.- -Will yon please restate it f 

.1/r. Mutln r. In tlie eoiirse ol negoiiations in a liieli ae aere attoinpLing 
to urriie at an agreed seurlenieiit. .‘'lie Agent ot die Itengal Xagimr Hailwa.v 
proposetl, as a iiietliod wliieli he thoiiglit iniglit lie satisi'actory of avoiding 
tliis puestioii of diseriniiiiari.ni in elialges Iietweeii onrselves and file other 
iron coiiipanies in India, tiia: tlie rales of Ireiglit on fhe niulerials required 
for tile nianniaetnre of |iig inni for sale and also witli regal'd to semi¬ 
finished steel for ex|porr slioiild lie levied on the old basis, that ba.sis being 
identical with the charges still applicable ti.i the other eoiniianies. I don’t 
think this aill aetually afVeet the tignres excepting tliat at one stage we 
ihoiiglit tliat it wonld afl'eel our export business. 

Prr.'iiitciif. It would make the exjiorl of pig iron almost im|)ossihlc, 

.1/r. .l/-<//mr.—Yes, 

Vreridmt. —I'mler the present eirciimstaiiees tint pro|iositlon has got to 
be revised 
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Mr. Mather .—Yes. 

Mr Dalai. —May J expliiiii the pusiliuii a little more in detail. This 
is a solution offered by the l$eiip;:il Nagpur Jtailway on the question of 
undue preferenoe which in their opiiiiou is a .satisfactory solution. We havi! 
not accepted that position. But they have offered that with regard to 
su(di raw materials as are u.sed for the |)Urpose of jnaiiufacturing pig 
iron either for sale or for exporf, fhey will give us the same rates as the 
latcs which they give to the other iron companies. Wc have not committed 
ourselves in any way to this position at all and the whole matter we 
prnpo.se should he ad,judicated upon by tliis independent tribunal which 
wo have suggested. 

Dre.'iidenf .—The only point there is that as regards the. freight rates 
on steel tlie new freight rates are being paid. 

Mr. Dalai. —Yes. 

Frexidenl.- .‘^.s regards surpins pig iron for I'xport, the old rates arc 
being paid. Ts that right f 

Mr. Dalai. —No. These are two different matters. What we are now 
talhing of is the more important malter. I'i;., the freight on raw mate¬ 
rials. What the Bengal N'agpnr Railway has offered to ns is that on such 
of our raw- materials a.s we utilise for tho mainifactnrc of pig iron for 
sale oi' export in (•oi]i|)etition with tin other eompanies. Ihev will giv(? us 
the .same rates. AVe have not accepted that position. So far as the manu¬ 
factured pig iroii is (•07Uern<'d they have also offered that if we can make 
out a case, which we have not yet made out, that it would he impossible 
for ns or it would he seriously detrimental tf> our interests to pay the 
same rates as they now piaiposcn tliev would inerelv consider the redtn.'tion 
of ferr.v charges and nothing more. AAhth regard to the freight on raw' 
materials the concession that is propo.sed to he given, is in the form of a 
rebate. 

I'renklent. —That is to say, the propo-socl i-ates will b(' charged and ,vou 
got a rebate which would make your nett payment correspond to tho old 
rates. 

Mr. 7h(/(d. —So far as tlie |)ig iron maniilactuietl lor sale or export 
is concerned, that is tlnur jiroposal and wc have not accepted it. For the 
))resent the situation is very unsatisfactory. AA’e are merely pa.\ing under 
protest the full rates which they have charged. The question of i-ehate 
remains to lie considered. 

I're.ndfi/i/..—Then practically the only revision required in these state¬ 
ments is revision on account of the surciiarge on coal. That J. think is tho 
Vinly revision required in these stateuienT.s. 

Mr, Mather. Ves. 

.Mr. Dalai. Tlno'e is this oiler made by the Railway which has got to 
he considci'ed. 

Dmiiiicnt. If that offer is made, the new rates following that would 
have to be considered in e.xactly Ihe same way a? the -new rales [iroposed by 
the Arbitration (.Vimmittee ami the blaring ol that on the scheme w'ould 
have to be worked out, 

Mr. Mather, -That would be very sniall, 

DreKKlent. -That is a.s far as I can carry this question. Before T finish 1 
•should like to ktioiv what is the sort of freight conce.ssioii that you get (in 
other ruilwa.v.s. Tlieie has lieen a good deal of leferenee to the freight 
concessions mijoyed b.\ the A'ala Iron and .Stei.d (..'ompanv in other lines 
besides tlie Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

.1//. Mather. -The [losition is that on most of the railways we have 
been able to arraiigi’ for specific station to station i.iles vliere we liuvc 
lieeii aide to convince the railway adniinistratioiis tliat it would be to 
their .idvantagc to give ns tlieir low station to station rates 

FresiHeiit .—They are all station to station rates-' 
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Mather. —Yes. 

I’residr.nl . On whiit j ailways are those xivon ? 

Mr, .Ifcii/iM'. Faist Tn<lian, Groat- ludiaii I’ouiii.siila anil Homhay, Barorla 
and ('ontrul India Tlaihvays. 

Fresident .—Those station to station rates, nhat proportion do those bear 
to the ordinary niaximnin rates? 

Mr. Malher. --[t is rather diffienlt to strike an nveraf;e about that. 

I’mident .—The complaint lias been made that the rates you generally 
[lay are about 10 per cent, of what your eoinpetitors pay? 

Mr. :\faliii>dra. That would not work out like that in every ease, hut 
on the avei'iige it might work out like that. 

.l/r. .Math i r. — lt is extraordinarily diflienlt to make an arithmetical 
eoiuparison. On the. East Indian Bailway from Gomoh we have a ilxed 
payment to 3 or 4 stations situated at a di.stanee of about 100 miles from 
one another. 

re sill c lit. 'that is the highest per maund mile on the station to station 
basis on tlic East Indian Bailway.® 

Mr. .]fa)iivch'a. Hates to .Mlahahad. Didhi and Cawiipur are exactly 
the .same. It is 1 !h. 17 to each one of these stations. 'I’lie distances are 
however very different. 

F'lesiderit .—Take the shortest distance. What would he the per maund 
mile rate? I’ake these station to station rales and work out the maund 
mile rale and tell us what iiroportion it hears to the maximum rate pre- 
serihed for C'liiss 11. assuming that class 11 is the rale for steed products 
of that kind. Could you work out sonielhlrig on llicse lines? 

Mr. Mather. —^Ycs. 

Tre.iideiit .—You get it on the East Tndiiin ‘Railway, On what other 
railways do yon get it? T)o you get it on the Great Indian I’euiusula 
Railway? 

.Mr. Mather.—Wn do not get it invariahly. The Great Indian Penin¬ 
sula Hallway for instaiiec give u.s a rale of 1/lOtli of a pie per maund 
per mile from Nagpur originating at Tatanagar to all steel going into 
Bombay itself but they will not give ns the same rate or any special 
rate for certain of the iulermediate statiuiis. It is interesting to note 
that this is lower than the ruto which the Bengal Nagpur Railway propose 
to (diarge ns, 

Frr.sident .—Are the .special rate.s based on any esmdition that you should 
ilia ays jiay on a certain maximum cimantity? 

Mr. Mather.- Not mi the rate.s we arc speaking of now, 

Vrc.sidcnt. 1 suppose technically they would call these speoial agree¬ 
ments on the Bengal Nagpur Railway scheduled rate.s. You have these, 
ordinary rates in the ela.s.sifieation. You can vary these ordinary rates in two 
elas.ses; either you vary them between one spccifieil station to another spccl- 
ffed station or you call vary them without specifying the station of shipment 
and station of destination, without specifying hotli of them. In that ease 
technically it would be c-alled a scheduled rule. 

Mr. Mather .—That I could not say, 

Mr. TT'de-s.- The.se. station to station rates refer really to yourselves; 
they are not available to the other eompanie.s without such negotiation? 

^fr. Mather. —No. 

M'r. Tti'dal.- There are otliers who have got similar rates. 

flfr. H’dr-s,—Rctween other stations? 

.Mr. Dalai .—The Kuraardhnhi Rolling .\li1ls have similar coricesiwons. I 
don’t know whether they are identical in that respect. 

hfr. IFile.'i.—That would depend upon the nature of the trafific? 
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Mr. 3alal. —^Yes. 

Mr. Mahindra. —There are several other companies who also enjoy 
special lales. As a matter of fact it depends upon the ease you put up to 
the railways, how much traffic you (ran give them and so on. 

rresident. —J have always gathered, without knowing very miudi alwiit 
it, that the real grouse that people have is not so much against station 
to station rates us against .scheduled rates wliich arc arranged on a very 
extensive basis and 1 should have thought that that tlie nature of rates 
that you got from the Bengal Nagimr Railway, that in the nature of 
things would be called .scheduled rates because these are not confined to 
two particular stations. 

Mr. Mather. —It is confined to a single station of origin. 

President. —To a single station in the sense that the particular party 
is interested in that station as a station of shipment, but he has got a 
very wide field .starting from that. 

Mr. Mather. —Yea. 

Mr. Wiles. —One cun take it in general 1 suppose that these special 
c(mce.ssions are based by the raihvays on their own commennal practice. 

Mr. Mather.- -Yes. 

Mr. IT'’!le.s.—There has been no instance where you have been given 
concessions as “Talas”? 

Mr. Mather. —We have obtained these by negotiations on the ba.sis 
of ordinary commercial considerations that it would pay the raihvay.s in 
the long run to do so. 

Mr. Wi'les,—There are special rates T understand with regard to raw 
materials as compared with fabricated material, just ordinary rolled beams 
as compared with fabricated material? 

.1/r, Mather.—I believe that is so. T believe that is largely wrapped up 
with the ([uostion that it is difficult to get the same weight of fabricated 
material in one wagon. 

Mr. Wiies. —That again will be based on the railways own point of view? 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

President,—The sea freight on fabricated steel is higher than on tlm 
railways ? 

Mr. Mather.—Yex. 

Mr. Wiles.—Will you turn over to the beginning of Cdiapter XI, para. 
128? At i^reseut you house 65 per cent, of your employees? 

Mr, Dedal. —This figure is worked out on the assumption that there is 
one hous(j to an employee but there is nothing to prevent two or three 
employees living in one. 

Mr. Wiles.—At present the whole population lives in the accommoda¬ 
tion which you provide? 

Mr. Dalai. —There may bo a few huts. 

Mr. Wiles. —But taking it as a whole, the whole population lives iu the 
accommodation that you ))rovide. although it is overcrowded? 

Mr. Dalai, —Yes. 

Mr. Rrom the purely economic point of view you arc getting T 

think you said 1-4 per cent, of your outlay on houses? 

Mr. Dalai. —Yes, after deducting depreciation 

yir. Wiles. —Do you intend to rest on that? 

Mr. Dalai.—We intend to pursue the housing programme. 

Mr. W’i!!1^.5«—Will yon always have this difficulty? 

Mr. Dalai.—n is very difficnl* to say. If we increase our rents that 
decroa.ses the total emoluments reccivcxl by our employees: wo have to 
make it up to them afterwards by ivicreasing the wages. 

STEEL INDUSTRY ^ 
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Mr. IFiies,- I want to get an idea whether it is your policy to give 
part of your wages in tlio form of a lessor house rent than the full economic 
rent? 

Mr. 'Dalai .—We tlo gradually iiierease our routs. In faot during the 
last two year.s wo have increased our rents to a certain extent, and when 
one employee moves from his fiuni'ters iind it is taken up by another 
employee if the economic camditiojis justify it we do make a small increase 
in the rent, bnt it is not our policy to attempt to recover what would he 
considered a full economic rent f.ii rpiarters at least in the near future. 

Mr. Wiles.—There is one small point, f notice in jjara. 138 that you 
anticipate sending billets to distant destinations. What exactly had yon 
in mind there.° 

Mr. Mailier. —The same rmestion that we were discussing recently in 
regard to the re-rolling mills, that wc antieinate that tho demand for 
billets for rc-rolling mills will mainly arise in distant parts of the country. 

Mr. Wiles.- You do anticipate supplying billets to re-voliing n\ills in 
distant parts.*" 

^^r. Mather. —That is why we are asking for ))rotectioii, to bo able to 
supply them billets when they are set up. 

.I/r. J^'atesan .—There is oms small i-oiut. With reference to this dispute 
between yourselves and the Bcimal Nagpur Hallway do I take it that it 
is yoiir contention that tlio railwavs have virtually attempted to nullify 
fhc effect of protection which the Government of India gave by these new 
rates ? 

Mr. ^^ather.- -Wr' have no reason [o assume that they would he so ver.v 
nnroa.sonable as to deprive ns of the inll henetits of protection, hut as far 
as we can see Ihero is nothing to |>revcnt them from doing so theorotieaUy. 

Mr. Xate.fan. -I never dispute that: rather you urge that the railway 
company has hv suddenly increasing the rate.s virtually nullified the pro¬ 
tection which the Government of India gave to the industry. You argue 
on that line? 

Mr. Dalai.— Yes. If after protection has been given to us after all these 
con.siderations, tberc is a large increase in tlie rates, the effect of the 
protection would he nullified. 

Mr. .Vah’saii .—T iiic.lorslood yon. Mr. Dalai, to sa.y on the finst day in 
answer to a C|uestion (.mt 1:y ilie President that you reprc.sent the Directors 
and the Agents? 

Jfr. Dalai. —I ropresout the Agents firm. 

-Vr. yaienan .—And to soin.e extent the Directors? 

.Mr. Dalai.—1 an; not a director of Ific Tata froii and Steel Comiianv • 
I am a director of M('s.si’.s. Tala Sons, Limited. ’ 

Mr. Natesan. —So may T address yon on rpiesfiou of yxilicy? 

Mr. Dalai. —Certainly. 

Mr. Xates<i.i<.— \ will take up the riiiestion of Indianisation to which 
you have referred more than once. You say you have been effecting 
Indianisation as rapidly as possible. I take it that in no case has efficiency 
been .sacrificed that is to say, where an Indian has been substituted in the 
place of a covenanted officer efficiency has not suffered. 

.Mr, Dalai .—No. 

Mr. ,A flic,«(«.— Then ue have had the adUilioiial information Ibis morn¬ 
ing given by Mr. Mather that in the cases where you have, put an Indian 
in place of a covenanted officer the output has not been impaired, on the 
other hand there has been an impixivement ? 

Mr. Mather. —That is .so. 

Mr. 'Saieaan,. -Can 1 take i( that in all your efforts at Indianisation 
you have the apiiroval of the General Manager of yonr works,"' 

Mr. Mafhrr. GertainK-, 
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Mr. ynfrsnn, Tlu'i'e lias boeii no irislanco wliorc tliero lias been any 
(liffercno bctwoen you aiul the Oonoi-al Maiiat>er iii legarrl to ludianisation ? 

Mr. Mnlhri-.—No. 

Mr. y(ilr.'idn .—(bin yon say that in all eases ot Inclianisation not only 
effioionoy lias been obtained but real economy lias been attained also? 

^fr. Mallirr .—It naturally follows beeauso the liicliiin ollirer is not on 
the saiiie scale of pay as an American or ICuropcan. 

.1// . yaiesaii. —On looking tlirongb the lis? of classified oftieers drawing 
Rs. 250 and above 1 see there arc eases where you give heavy bonuses to 
several officers. 1 will only take an instance, where you give a pay of 
11s. 1,350 and a bonus of Rs. 1.250. that is item 101. Is this iirespeotive 
of production? In'this case it must be that. 

Mr. Mather. -In the ease of some of the Siiperintendent.s of our mills 
I here is a fixed bonus. 

Mr. yate-^aii. —To a novice like myself it does seem somewhat strange 
that you give a moiitlil.v pay of Rs. 1.350 and you give a bonus of lis. 1,2.50 
and that iri'espoitivc of prwluetion ! Isn’t it a very unusual thing? 

.Mr. Ma.tUer. —Tlie practice of giving honuses to employees in steel w'orks 
is uniform throughout the world, [ii some eases practieally all their 
earnings are ohtained in the shape of what we <all bonus or what one may 
call payment by production. In other eases it is distrihutod as in our 
case lietwecn hoinis and salary, but in almost all cases bonus is a very 
marked feature of the system of pa.vment to steel-works employees. 

Mr. yate^aii. —You say it is the practice ever.vwbere; is it the jiraetiee 
in Knghiiid? 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. In Kngland the practice is that the steel iiielters 
and rollers arc paid so mneb per ton of steel made or rolled and nothing else. 

Mr. yalc.'icui .— l.s it the practice in England to give a regular pay and 
also a honns and that irrespective of production? There are three points 
involved. 

.Mr. Ituhi/.. If you say a fixed bonus irrespective of production then 
rhat is a different thing. 

-Mr. yatc.-ion .—That is wb.v T say it is .somewhat nnnsnal. 

y[i'. Dalai. —Tliere are not man.v of our euiplo.vees who are paid this 
fixed bonus. I think there is a history behind it which perhaps Mr. Mather 
may bo iii a better iiosition to explain. 

hfr. Mather.— V{> to a few years ago it was the irractice to give the 
Superintendent iu addition to bis fixed pay a bonus on production on 
e.xac-tly the basis which is applied to the men working in other countries. 
The consideration however arose that, as many of the men also were paid 
on a production basis, there wa.s an acute incentive to raise the iiroductiou 
to the ov'ersliadowiug of other factors. 

Mr. .If/iu,- To moulders, rollers and so on? 

Mr. yai I'snn .—IjCt US confine ourselves to officers only. 

Mr. Mather.- T\u^ two are linked together. As many of the men were 
put on a system of bonus according to production, it gave them incentive 
to get the maximum production and it was considered a sounder policy 
that the suijovintendents should no longer be paid on the system of salary 
/das production bonus, iu order to leave them free to concentrate on keeping 
down costs, an adequate incentive to high iiroductiou being given by the 
bonus oil production given to the men. Since the system of bonus payment 
was previously iu existence for these posts, we could not completely cut 
it awav. fu tlie financial interests of the Company we don’t want to 
leave the officers, one or two top men in each department, on a system of 
lu'oduction bonus. AYe had only two alternatives. One was to raise the 
total pav as a fixed pa> nr to give them a fixed Ixinns in addition to 
their existing pay which would give them about the same total emoluments 

rZ 
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as they would otherwise have got. We decided in favour of the fixed bonus 
rather than bringing the total up to that, because the Steel Company 

made certain small saving by treating thi.s part of the pay as bonus, 

because it doesn’t count for leave pay; it doesn’t (.’onnt for pay during 
the [jassage out and so on. We came to the conclusion that we should save 

a little in these ways. In the case you mention, the total of the two is 

Its. 2,GOO. The holder of that particular post to which yon have referred 
does not cost the Steel Company quite a.s much on this system as if he 
were on a fixed pay of Rs. 2|60(J. 

Mr. ycifesa )!..—.After hearing this explanation, ma.v I infer you are 
trying to change this method? 

Mr. Mother.- -Vife have, in a numher of eases in making new appoint¬ 
ments, put tl*em on a straight salary basis. 

^^r. Dalai .—AVe are also considering a system of efficiency bonus to 
these men—pa.ytneiit on some other basis than merely fixed bonus. 

Mr. Natesan .—Afay J take it that when bonnscs are given, they are 
given irrespective of the production ? 

Mr. Ttalal .—Only in a few cases. 

Mr. yotesim .—hs any bonus given to Indian Officers and if so on what 
scale ? 

Mr. Dahil .—Bonuses are given. If you will notice in this very list, 
N'O. lOd, an Indian has now taken the place of this particular officer about 
whom we were talking and he is now hehig paid a fixed salar.y pluH a 
bonus which is very much less—both the salary and the bonus are less 
than those of that particular officer. 

Mr. yatemn. —That is a case which is based on ))roduction unless iny 
information is wrong. 

Mr. J)alnl.--YcH. 

Mr. ATitPsna.- In some cases yon pay Irrespective of production and in 
this particular case wliich ,vou yotir.self have cited, it is based on prodnethm. 

.1/r. llalul. —A'es. 

Mr. A’ofcM/i.- AVhen you appoint an Indian in the place of a (a)venanted 
officer, do you effect any reduction in pay and bomis? 

Mr. Dalai.— do. 

Mr. yaieso.n. —I am asking this question, because it has been urged 
more than once and I iim quoting from one of the papers given to us— 
as a consequence of the higli salaries oaid to the covenanted employees, 
the scale of wages payable to Indian.s holding higher a})pointment8 and even 
minor posts has also been pitched on a level higher than would otherwise 
have been the ease. 

Mr. Dnlol .— 1 don’t admit that the p.ay is fixed on a level higher than 
what is necessary. 

Mr. yotenan .—Has your Board made any attempt within recent years 
to revise the scales of salaries payable to the covenanted employees and 
to the Indian employees as well? 

Mr. Datiil. - -We have reduced the .scale of covenanted employees and 
goncrally the princiole is when their contracts come up for revision, if 
we renew their contracts, we make a reduction of about 16 per cent, in 
their salaries in the case of covenanted employees, 

.I/r. yate.fian. —A’^ou have anticipated my next question and it is this: 
When yon renew the appointment of a covenanted officer, do you make 
attemyjts to offer a lower scale of yiay and bonus than before? 

Mr. Dalai .—That is so. Apart from that I may mention that a very 
large numher of covenanted emtdovees have accented a voluntary cut of 
10 per cent, in their contract salaries during the period of dqpitession. 

Mr. Natexan. —H.avc you made any attempt to compare the salaries 
which the Superintendents or the chiefs pi the various people ip the works 
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d 0 i:>artmL”Ut now j^ot, with the salaries of similar holcleis of office in lOn^'laiid 
or Amoi'icar' 

Mr. Mather. —It is very difficult to get the exact information, hut wc 
have made a few attempts. Naturally these covenanted officers are paid 
higher scale of salaries than they get in their own countries, but obviously 
they come here and are employed in foreign works only for relatively short 
periods of time. , 

Mr. NateKuii. —T admit that they should get a natural scale, but whether 
that amount is more than reasonably high is the point 1 have in view. 
I hope I have made myself clear. 

Mr. DnlaL- certainly will not pay anything higher than we consider 
bo bo necessary in order to obtain the services of snch men. 

Mr. Natesnn. —T have no definite knowledge, but 1 have had a talk 
with more than one who knows something more about this and from 
figures given to me. T find that the pay of the covenanted officers is higher. 
1 am bound to say in one or two cases it is lower, but iii (|uito a number 
of cases it is higher—I will leave it at that—so that when next time you 
consider this question, you may bear that in mind, 

Mr. Dalai. We have always attempted to reduce salaries as far as it 
is possible to do so. 

Mr. Nate.snu. —Has your Board arrived at any definite imlicy in regard 
to this matter of Tndianisation? 

Mr. Dalai. It has been our policy to introduce Indianisation as far as 
it is consistent with efficiency. 

Mr. Xaiesan. —i And in a document supplied by you which I got as a 
Memlier of the Central Iitigislature in September last and which 1 presume 
is available to all, that this is how you have summed up your policy in 
regard to Indianisation : Does that stale correctly your position now!'’ May 
I read ity It say’s; The emphasis laid on these figures in the above 
remarks is merely intended to answer critics of tbo Company who claim 
that nothing is being done to reduce coniinilmcuts in the shape of expensive 
foreign personnel. No reflection i.s intended on the European and American 
officers of the Company whose skill and devotion have laid ihe founda- 
tions of the industry and belied the gloomy prognostications of those ■who 
declared that the manufacture of stool in India was impossible for a 
variety of reasons. Nor must it be imagined that a progressive institu¬ 
tion like the Steel Company can wage a racial vendetta against foreign 
skill. Whenever the needs of the indmstr.v demand it, experts from foreign 
lands wdll have to lie imported, not only in the interests of the share¬ 
holders, but in the larger interest of the country itself to dcvclois the 
Company’s business. Here it is only’ necessary’ to reiterate the Coinj)any’s 
determination to apjily’ the pruning knife wherever ijossiblo, in the interest 
of economy and low’er over-head cdiarges. But such efforts cannot reason¬ 
ably bo made at a speed not commensurate with the maintenance of technical 
efficiency.” That ■was in September, 1932. 

Mr. Dalai. Yes, that is our attitude. 

Mr. Natexar. —Could one presume th:it it would be y’our endeavour to 
get the best experts irrespective of their nationality, ivheii you feel the 
necessity for some experts.’' 

Mr. Dalai. —Yes. 

Mr. Xate,Han. —When yon .appoint covenanted men, do you stipulate 
with them that they should do their utmost to train uj) Indians to perform 
their duties ■«’lii(;li the.v themselves discharge? Tt has been brought to m.v 
notice that ^’ou have a danse with regard to covenanted men and that is 
they agree to Ylo tlicir utmost to teach Indians to perform any duties of 
which they are caiiahlo. Call yon give any specific instances to show that 
you have specially charged certain covenanted officers with the duty ol 
training up Indians if called upon to do so? 
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Mt. 'Dalai. —Tliis is a clause which appears on all the ugrecniefSts ol the 
cov'euaiited oflicors and it is one ot their duties to train up Indians As 
regards any si)Ocial charge laid down as such on ally jiarticnlar covenanted 
officer, there is one nflicei' in the open hearth department who has been 
sjiecially chai'ged to iierforin this duty. When recently wo Jndianised the 
open hearth dctiartincnt, wc specially charged this officer with the duty <>1 
supervising the work of all ijie Indian Officers and training them up parti¬ 
cularly for the open heai'th dcsiartmcnt. He is an old hand and quite an 
export. 

Mr. Xafr.'iiin. —You were talking of Indianisalion this morning. In addi¬ 
tion to making efforts to Indianisc do you offer facilities to engineering 
and science s1*idonts of the Indian L’li'versities to supplement their know¬ 
ledge hy praeticsal training in your works? 

Mr. Jiiilat. To a limited extent, we do. 

Mr. Xatr.vin ..—T take it that you afford such students every possible 
facility available? 

Mr. .Dalai. —Yes, as far as if is within our rcsoitrces, .\s far as wc can 
manage, we do it hut we have onr own students to look after (1 class stu¬ 
dents and night school stiideiit.s. 

Mr. 'Natrsair. —1 find that you have a small laboratory attached to your 
works and that you have provided in your capital expenditure programme 
a sum of Ifs, o lakhs for improving the same. A\ ill you please give me 
some more details in regard to the proposals you have in vimv lor enlarging 
tltis laboratory besides what you have given in the note? 

Mr. Dalol .—It is in eonnertion with the extension of various branches 
of our present work that this Tls. o lakhs has been provided. 

.Ur. Xatusaii .—1 take it that your existing laboratory is used lor to.stiug 
the steel manufactured hy yoti just to see when it breaks, etc. 

.Mr. Mathr.r. it is more than that. Taking the chemical and jtltysuad 
laboratories as a wliole, wc u.so them to a considerable exteiit for testing 
the material which we prodma;—for example the ordinary routine testing ot 
our pi'o<lu(!ts'—ami also for the exalniiiatlon ol any materials ahotlt which 
complaints may liave been made. We also e.xaminc materials siipplied hy 
other people in order to sea? whether there is any difference in quality 
between their material and that which we are sujiplying. 

Mr. XciD/.iii/I,—-i ma.y tell you at once what I am trying to ascertain. 1 
want to know whether you provide faeilities for any young man (lualified 
to do so to |iursu<! liiglier resoaii'h in metallurgy. What 1 have in view is 
the e(|uip]nent of a Inboraiory wlu'n' one' can pursue advamaal rosean-hes 
III metallurgy. I understand that certain British works in Sliellleld carry 
out such researches, 

.Ur. Dalai. If you mean general or alislract problems pel taitiliig to stci-l 
making. »e have no such arrangement at the present moment. But ot 
course problems re(|uiriiig a kind ol research do arise ill coliiiei'tion with 
onr ordinary work. For instance, .at the present mninent, we are vcr> 
lunch coiiccriicd with improving the ((iiality nl inir galvaliisicd sheets and 
ill tlial eoniieetioii we have got a special oflicoi Iroiii the MetiilhirgicaI 
Department looking to the prohU-m. Such jirohlcms wo alwaxs have fn 
tackle. 

iUr. iV(if(;,S((/i.--l have somethin,g higliei- iji view. 

Mr. .Dalai. —At the present moment, we have no sneh arrangement. 

Mr. 'SaU'.mn ..—To your knowledge are there men in your staff who in 
addition to their duties eould he deputed to take up research in metalluigy 
on the lines Indicated hy mo? I don’t want the names of any single indi¬ 
vidual hut T am only asking whether you have thought over the uiiestion 
ill that light? 

Mr. Dalai .—There are one or two »omparatiyely young offieers who 
might with more experience be ipialified for earrylng on that kind of re¬ 
search in the future but at the present stage of our development I don’t 
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lliiiik tliat 1 can lay my fiugcr on any partioular individual and depute 
him to do reseiircli ot the character that you are contemplating. 

Ml'. Nitiesan .—AVill you consider the questiony 

Mr. Dalai. —Yes, 

.Ur. yafefan. —YVill you provide the necessary fuiuis to enable any young 
man cither in your .stall' or some one whom yon might take as being quali- 
licd lor that i)urpo.so to ])ursiie advanced research? I consider that it would 
be one oi the proper adjuncts. 

.Ur. Dalai. -You mean resenrclics of an abstract character. 

Mr. yaiesaii :—I refer to research that will bring in some good results. 

Mr. Dalai. —So far as any practical problems ari.se in our daily work, 
«’e do carry on research even now. 

. 1 / 1 . Natcsaii. —On a small scale? 

.Ur. Dalai. —Yes, so far as our problem requires it, but it you mean 
higher research which is not of any pr-actical and immediate benefit and 
which doe.s not arise out of any particular problems that wc are tackling 
tlion I can not say wlicther in the next few years wc .shall be in a position 
to carry on work of that kind. 

Mr. ya^'esaii.- What J have in view is that such research, if puisued 
properly by a suitable pcr.son, might produce good re.snits. 

Dr, Dalai. — If it is likely to be of aiiv practical benefit, we will certainly 
do so; otherwise this kind of research may well be done in collaboration 
with the Tata Research Institute in Bangalore or the Metallurgical 'Depart¬ 
ment of the Benares Uindn t'niversity or .some sindi thing. We might 
evolve some scheme of that kind. I cannot .say that we have devoted much 
attention to it. 

Mr. iVnidsnii.- There is the faU Re.scarch Institute but there are no 
facilities at present to enable young men to pursue research of the kind 
1 hac'C in \ lew. 1 thought I should bring that to your notice 

.!//■. Dalai. —1 sliall place this inalter before the Board, 

.1//'. yuU'san .■■ -Young men are being sent to foreign coniitries. In train¬ 
ing up these young men I wonder what exaetly is the object yon have in 
view? 

.1/;. l)alal.~1o qualify them for liolding more responsible positions in 
the future hy gaining experience in foreign works. 

Mr. Natesan.—D you thought there were one or two individuals in your 
works now who were capable of pursuing researches in the direction J have 
indicated, you would not mind sending them if nece.s.sar.y to some foreign 
country for some time and afterwards asking them to continue the work in 
your own Steel AVorks? 

.Ur. iDalal.—Wc .should willingly do so, but the men—J mean those T 
liavc ill mind—are very yonng. They must accjuire more experience of the 
ordinary day-to-day work before they will be (|ualificd to make researches. 

Mr. yaU’isan. —That would meet my ijurposo, if you think that there arc 
men of that description who sooner or later could he deputed to pursue 
research in the manner indicated? 

Mr. Dalai. —We will certainly do so. 

.1//. ya.h'.iaii. -J find in Ylr, Brad.y^s repoj't a snggestioli has been tiiach* 
that “every superior technical officer of the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
should be emcouraged to join the institution of Engineers in India in what¬ 
ever class he is qualified for and whether he becomes a mcinher or not, to 
otfer nccasioiialiy to the Institution a paper on a subject connected with 
his work”. .\re any of your men members of the Institution? Do you 
consider the desirahility of encouraging your men to join the Iiistifntion of 
.Engineers? 

Mr. Dulal. —Mr. Mahindra belongs to the Institution of Engineers and 
there may he many others. I cannot tell off hand. It is certainly a desi¬ 
rable tiling to do—to encourage men to join the Institution of Engineers. 
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trtsideid. —Have you road any papers? 

Mr. Mahimlra. —No, i haven’t recently. 

.1/A’ufrsoft.- T understand that in the procCs.s of nianuiacturiii^j; steel 
products sticii as rails there is always a certain amount of wastage. .\ni I 
right!' T presume in a factory like the Tata’s works, where the annual 
output of finished products oi steel is so large, the wastage just mentioned 
will be very ai^preciable. May 1 know whether, apart irom increased super¬ 
vision and perhatis better skilled labour, any attempts have been made so 
far to improve the evisting methods of manufacture with a view’ to mini¬ 
mise this wastage F If so, can you give me a st.atcinent showing such im¬ 
provements and the .savings effected lliereby if it does not involve much 
labour ? 

Ml. Vuhil. — That is just the problem wliicli Mr. Atlia was di.scussing 
with Mr. Mather yesterday in connection with the yield, the percentage oi 
scrap and so on. We are trying our best to do what wo can and 1 think 
Mr. Mather gave an assurance to Mr. Atba ye.sterdn.y that we would make 
every effort to improve our yield -so as to reduce the pei'centage of scru.]) 
or percentage of wa.stage. 

Mr. A’ute.'.an.—Am T right in .sa.ving that in foreign countries steel manu¬ 
facturers devote much .attention to improve existing methods of making 
steel and that whenever such attempt.s are .succcssfnl they often take patents 
in order to protect those, methods? 

Mr. Dalai. —Yes. 

Mr. Natfisan.— May I know whether any invention relating to .steel 

manufacture which in the opinion of your firm was considered worth 

patenting has .so far heen made in your w’orks and if so what savings, il 
any, have heen made h.y the utilisation of such an invention ? 

Mr. Dalai. Barring a very minor matter on which we have recentl.y 

taken out a patent 1 cannot sa.v that we have patented any very great 
improvements in the methods of steel manufacture so far. 

Mr. \atitsaii. —J wonder if it ha.s occurred to you that it will ultimntel.v 
bo in your intere.sts spcciall.v to depute one or two of .your staff to pay 
special attention to tlio question of pateuts and invention.s? 

Mr. Dalai. -That is closely connected with the (piestion of research to 
which I have already given a i'ei)l.y. 

Mr. Tfalesaii.- Is there any special olfi<’er chai'ged with the duty ol 
.selling scrap.'’ 

Mr. Dalai. —Yes, scrap is in charge of a sub-!5eetion of the Sale.s Office. 
Of course, it is under the general supervision of the Sales Manager, 

Mr. 'Natf.san. -Ts the sale effected by tender? 

Mr. Dalai.-—Yes. 

Mr. Nate,.fan.— ITavo .you any definite policy in regard to the use and 
sale of scrap? 

Mr. Malvindra. —We, have. We try to sell .scrap to our best advantage 
as regards nett realisations as w’ell as as,sistance to the industries wliicli 
have been built up on the use of scrap. 

Mr. Natesari. —J take it that .vou u.se a considerable quantity of scrap 
yourself in your open hearth furnaces u,nd sell only the balance F 

Mr. Mahimlra. —It is only the scrap which is not saleable that is used 
in the open hearth furnaces. 

Mr. Mather. —We \itilise two-thirds of the scrap produced and .sell about 
one-third. 

Mr. Nntemn.- -T take it that the scrap wdiich you are selling in Indi.a 
is suitable for re-rolling. Are yon endeavouring to use it for re-rolling.-’ 

Mr. Mather .—There is very little of our scrap w-liieb is fit for le-rolling. 

Mr. Natesan. —May I ask whether the scrap which you are exporting 
is fit for re-rolling? 
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iMr. Mather.- -Ko. J.l is fit I'or le-inoltiiif; and not for re-rolliuK. 

Mr, Natesan. —It ooines back in another form—I am reierring to ttie 
corrugated sheets. 

.]/)'. Mather.- As 1 said, tlial is fit i'or re-iiielting and not lor re-i'olling. 

Mr. Natesaii. —1 now turn to the question oi stores. Have .you auytiling 
like a regular organisation for tlie purchase and di.stributiou of stores? 

Jl/?'. Halo?.—Yes. 

iMi . iVfifesciw.- -’What measures do ,vou adopt* to see that excess of stores 
is not ordered by a.nj' dopartmenl ? 

Mr. Valal. —W’e have devoted (ronslderable attention to this topic during 
the last few years and as Mr. Alather described yesterday we have got a 
Hctrenchmeut Oommittee. All requisitions for purchases of stores have to 
be scrutinised by that Committee, before they go on to the. General Super¬ 
intendent and then we have laid down certain rules uiidei' which the pur- 
chiusing officer works with reg.ard to the purchases of stores. All purchases 
which are above a certain fixed .sum ot luoiie.v have to be reported to the 
Agents before they are oll'ected. All stores are purchased by open tenders 
which are sealed tenders and a i:ertain procedure is laid down with regard 
to the examination ol these tenders. Whenever the lowest tender is not 
accepted, then also the matter has got to be brought to the notice of the 
Agents. 

Mr. Natesan. —Can you give me an idea of the average co.st of stores 
purchased for a year? 

Mr, Dalai. —I think in connection with some other problem dealt with 
by the President we have taken an average of about Us. 76 lakhs excluding 
spelter. That perhaps would be a bit on the exces.sive side considering 
the present requirements. 

Mr. ^atesan. —Clan you let me know also the quantity purchiksed in 
India and the quantity purchased from outside. 1 wrote for this and .you 
have been good enough to .say that you will send it later. 

Mr. Dalai. don’t like to give you any figure which is not quite 
accurate. Wc have called for figures from Jamshedpur. 

Mr, yalem/i,—What kind of stores do you generally purchase in India? 

Mr. Dalai.- Whatever i.s available in India we purchased in India. 
Spelter is always purchased out of India. 

Mr. Nalesan. —1 find iii Statement 19 of .yours relating to capital e.\- 
penditure during the next seven years, you have put down an item of 
Ks. 15 lakhs for brick making. AVill this capital expenditure be sufficient 
to produce the quantity of bricks that yon require.^ 

Mr. Dalai. —We expect so. 

Mr, Mather. —On silica bricks at any' rate. 

Mr. Natesan. —What will be the value of bricks turned out in a .year? 

Mr. Mather. —We consume about Jls. 10 to 12 lakh.s worth of bricks 
including fireclay bricks. 

Mr. Natesan. —^AVliat is the amount yon have been spending annually? 
Am I right in .saying that .according to the figures you luivo given in 1931-32 
you have spent Rs. 16 lakhs and in the next year ne-arly R,s. 13 lakhs. If, 
a.i you say, with a capital expenditure of Rs. 1.5 lakhs "you w'ill lie able to 
produce more or less the quantity of bricks that yoii want, how is it 
hitherto you have paid no attention to that? 

Mr. Dalai. -Hecause our attention has been devoted to more urgent 
problems so long. We cannot enter into all kinds of capital expenditure 
at once. We take it up in the order of urgency. 

Mr. Natesan.- M find you arc referring to three kinds of bricks, fireclay, 
silica and magnesite. I take it that you can manufacture these three 
kinds in Tudj^. You yourself say that if you manufacture them yourself 
iu view of your large requirements these should lead to substantiar savings 
in your note. 
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Mr. —Quitu 

.\lr. W'itli rij;;ULl lc.> till' piuclinse ol liricks iiit’ ill ally 

liav tied down liy uny nf tliy rxi.ilii)>; (xmlraclsK 

Mr. Diihil. Wo liai 0 no loiig-toim oxisting contracts. 

.\l r. .Witi'.Miii. Il your works arc to ho stnnod, you will lie ublo to go 
oil witlioiit any difficulty? 

Ml. DdUil. —Yes. 

.t/i . .Viit( Mill.--.I propo.so now to nddross a Ion ((iiestioiis in regard to 
.lainshod|i\ir town and your various activitie.s. If L may Mr. President, at 
loast spoakiiio 111 ! my liolialf, T should like to .say that I was vor.y liapp.y to 
SCO the ton n of .lamsliedpur for tlio first time, ft seems more or less to 
approsimato to a model industrial town. Having been eonneeted with a 
city corjioralToii ior several years, I oxa-miiied with groat interest your 
s.i'stom o1 water supply and disposal ot sewage ami various other instalhi- 
tioiis wliici) struck me as up-to-date and, it 1 iiuiy say so, efficient. 1 
should also say that 1 was very much struck with the e.vcelleut arrauge- 
iiieuts made for street lighting, the heuutiful way in which your gardens 
are kept, yonr hospital to wliicli I finil yon have given an X-Ray iippara- 
liis. your sclioois and the targe play-grounds .some ot them enclo.sed with 
lirlek walls whieil 1 did not find in other industrial eentres, your shop- 
aud markets, ^'ou have heen good (uiough fo give me detailed staleuiejits 
about these aetivities and ou luy making out a list you have given its 
statements eoveving as many as II siihiecfs, relating to- 
(J) administration of the town, 
t2) edueatioii, 
td) housing, 

(1) iiublie healtli and suniiaiion, 
t.j) sewage disposal, 

(0) water supply, 

(7) hospitals, medical relief, 

(d) Tiseo tanns, 

(91 roads, 

III)) (Velfare acti\itios, and 
(II) i/eelulieal edueatioii. 

'I'he.se stateuKUits I must say give a full account and you have as desired 
by me given all account ot eiicli ot tlieso instilutioiis from tlie tune the.y 
were brought into existenee. the difficulties you had to ipeet and the way 
ill uhieh yon have oiercome iheiii. J will theiC)(,iro not lake you into the 
details of many of those hut eont.ent luyselt with imttiiig a few general 
(|UCstioiis upon some particular topics. 1 will lake edueatioii first. You 
iimtly claim that the -Tam.-'hedpur Teehiiienl Institute is the oiil.y one of its 
kind ill India ami I find that you take students from the fiuliaii Univeisi- 
lies and also the sous ot your workmen. 

.Mr. Tliildl. —Yi's. 

.Mr. Xjfr.'iii II .—You have now Id schools and you have o\ er 5,000 pupils 
ami you hiivc over dOO teachers and your capital expenditure has boon 
over Rs, ;),(K),O0O ami I find you lia.vc .s))ent in 19.d.1-dt as much as 
Rs. l.df.nOO ami I find tin' uiiuiber of pupils have gi-own, taking the figures 
from ]9d7 onwards from about d.OOO to nearly ,5,0(.)0 at the pre.seiil day. 

.1/r. f)iiliil. —Yes, 

.Ur. Stih-.iii II .—1 also note with interest that you are laying sijccial 
stress oil giving edueatioii in science to the jiujiils in all those institutions. 

I suppose you are taking a numher of a p|) rent ices, partieiilarlv what you 
cal! O class apincntices, that is sons of workmen and you «ru trying, it 
T may say so. to follow the recommendations ot the Royal Commission on 
Labour in regard to those. 
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Mr. ^(dal. —Yes, we altacli a great deal of iinj)oitanee to the C class 
apprentices. Our original idea svas tliat we should take up oO such appren¬ 
tices (^verv year hut now we are iiielitied to think that we should take up 
l.tXI such api)rcjuices every -year. 

Mr. -Vo/('JO 11 .—.1 will now come to the housing prohlein. You said this 
niorrnng that you are not able to get n per cent, upon the capital inve.sted 
for houses lor these workmen. I hope you are not looking at it purely 
from a c(jmmercial jioint of view. You tak» a vci'.y human view of this 
and not looking at it from the ordinai'y point of view of landlord w'ho 
tries to increase his ineome from year to year. 1 hope you and your Hoard 
will not he ohse.ssed by this prohlein of not getting fair interest. 

Mr. I.htldl .—AVe do not piopose to go in for rack renting at all. 

Mr. .Yafr.su/i.— You have now r),4()0 houses and besides 1 lind you have 
7,.S,'k! houses owned liy employees. What do you propose to do for the resit 

Mr. J><il<il .—We are still eontemplatiug an increase in our housing pro- 
gianniie aiul we propose to spend about a lakh of rupees in the current 
year on additional (luarlers for our employees. V\'e have a pioject for 
spending over three lakhs of rujiees during the next year on a similar 
purpose and we propose to spend thirty lakhs of rupee.s as mentioned in 
statement J9. 

Mr. -Vo/c’.soii.—You have a regular scheme in regard to housing? 

.Mr. .7>n?aL--Y'es. 

Mr. Xair-Hiiii.- i .see you have said more than once that yon have no 
dillicuUy with regard to obtaining labour. 

Mr. Dalai.- -No. 

Ml-. Nain.^an. -How do your wages compare with those of people employed 
el.sewhere iu similar works? 

Mr. \Dalal.— \fi far as wo can make- out, in the matter ot wages and in 
the amenities we sup)ily to our labour, we eompare favourably with any 
large employer in India. 

Mr. -Yofc.yi/i.-'You claim that you are giving special privileges to labour. 
Will you give some illustration to justify this statenientp 

Mr. iDaliiL- We have mentioned a number of jirivilege.s which we give. 
There ks the “Safety First”. Free lec and soda, Women's Rest Houses, 
Maternity Benefit Seheino, Men’s Wu.sh lunises, Pie,nie.s, Supidy ot Boots, 
Hostels, Co-operative Credit Soeietie.s, Fiberal measure ol eompensatiou for 
injury. 

Afr. Xair.iaii .—In one )>lace you .say it is more liberal than tliat allowed 
by Govenimeiil under (lie Workmen’s ('■ompemsatiim .Vet. Will .you give 
an illnstration or two? 

Mr. Dalai. -M you see paragi'ajili K) of this note, tor temimiary dis¬ 
ablements incapacitatiiig employees only lor ten days and under, notliing 
is payable niKler the -\(t. “ Where disablements extend Inr more than 10 

(lays the .td ret|iilres only half-monthly payments of Rs. I.') or of a sum 
eipial to oiie-(iuarter of flic employi'es’ monthly wages whicliever i.s le.ss. 
The .Steel Company pays in eases of temporary disablements of whatever 
(Inrution at (he full rate of llie emjd.iyees’ .salaiy from the date of iujniw 
nnlil lie is declared fit to ,go back to work again or until lie is declared to 
have suffercrl some ])erniaMent los.s of earning ea]iacity, in which ca.se dis¬ 
ablement compensation according to the Act. is paid to him; larger amounts 
ari> paid in certain ca.ses.’’ 

Mr. \atr.itiii This is irrespective of the pay of tlie man? Suppose a 
workman got l!s. 100 or more? 

Mr. Dnlal .—'We still pay him full eompensatiou. 

Mr. .V(ff / .sun.- I'ou have a s.yKteni of provident fnnd in operation? 

Mr. Dalai. —yen. 

Mr. Xatrsun .—Are the terms hotter than the terms given elsewhere? 
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Mr. —I tliiiili so. 

Mr. -You .say you ^ivo leavu witli pay. T luUu it it is Jiot doiio 

ill other industrial woi'ksH 

Mr. Dfilnl. i am not in a po.sitioii to .say that it is not done. 

.Ur. yaie-wn-. -When you lay a speeia.! claim J thouKht that it is not 
done ill other places. 

Mr. 'J.hilal .—Jt is not done in .all places; it may he done in some places. 

.\fr. Nafestiii ..— Yon have Rot play-grounds; I take it that it is open to 
all irrespective ol the po.sition he holds, that is to say whether he is an 
ordinary woiker or a I'oreinau? 

Mr. palid.- Yes. 

yir. Xairs<^. -1 liiul you have got arrangements for children's play¬ 
grounds 

Mr. Ihildl. —Yes. Wc eipiip them with swings and so on. 

Mr. Xufeson ,.—What is this special maternity seliemc which you have 
originated; is it of recent origin.^ 

Mr. Dalai.- —h’rom .January 1st, 1929. 

Mr. Xnlrsaii .—I see yon have won a compliment from the Itoyal Com¬ 
mission on Labour. They say “ Jn Jain.shcdpur the workers come from all 
parts of India while comparatively a lew have .settled down: as a I'onse- 
((ueuee already variations arc to he .seen in their idiysie. The tendency 
of those .settled are .said to he improved standard.s due to regular work, 
better wages, bettor housing and open air eonditions of living ” and it 
will he to your interest to induce people as far as possible to live in Tata- 
nagar, provide for them more house aeeommodation, more facilities and 
more amenities, 

.1/r. J)(iJaL We uie alleniptiug to do that. 

.Mr. Matliirr.- I might add to that a.s a matter of interest that 'althuuKli 
the statement as made liy the Ciomniission wa.s correct, since the Laboui' 
Commission e.'i.ariiinod the position the men have become still more settled. 
We have a, very small turnover of labour now as compared willi what we 
iiad six or seven years ago. Whereas previously men were leaving our 
service in considerable numbers, they do not leave our service now. 

VresaUni .—You are speaking of llie men wlio are on the pay roll P 

Jir. Mathe.r .—That is riglit. 

Mr. Yiitc.sori.—1 believe a good number of tlie labour is drawn from the 
aboriginal trilies? 

Mr. Mather,— Yes, 

Mr. Ynicsori.—Some of tliem are settled in tliat place now:-" 

Mr. Mather.- Yes. 

.Ur. Xatc.ian .—My eolloague, Mr. Wiles, rot'erred to the faet that there 
are some outsuler.s in .Jamshedpur, .tmoiig those outsiders could you say 
that some are jieople wlio were, original inhabitants of this place and on 
your ar'quiring this area they were virtually disposse.ssed of their propertyf 

Mr. Dalai. —We arc gatjieriiig information legard.ng this question. 

dJr. Yufe.suri.—1 will now draw your attention to a memorandum sub¬ 
mitted to us by an .Association called tlie .Jamsbedpur laibour Association 
in which tliey refer to tlie fact that there has been an iiicrea,se in tlie 
number of accidents. Is this a fact? 

.Ur. Dalai.- It seems that they quote figures up to 1930; 1 am glad to 
sav that since tlien the number has sulistantially eonie down. In 1930 tiie 
figure was 1405, in 1931 it was 1225 and in 1932, 1013. 

Mr. Xatesun.- — 'li you take the figure two years later tlien llierc is no 
increase. 

Mr. .Dalai. -That is so. 

Mr. Wotesun..—Could this increase in tilh number of accidents lie due 
to the fact that inexperienced men were taken in the works? 
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Mr. Didal. —Tt must have been so because the increase bus taken place 
since thc»strike. 

Mr. Natesan. —Are these accidents of a very grave nature i* 

Mr. Dalai.- Some of them, but the majority of them will be conipani- 
tively minor. 

I'resideal. —There is one .small i>oint to which Messrs. Jessop and Com¬ 
pany have drawn attention in their representation. 1 do not know what 
you have to say on that point, 'riic point they make is this, that maim- 
I'aoturers of fabricated steel are compelled to accept chuise.s imposing a 
penaltj’ for late delivery in contracts with Government or gi/a.si-Governmont 
bodie.s, but the Tata Iron and Steel CVnnpany on their part refuse to bear 
the impact of these penalties in respect of late deliveries of raw material. 
The first point that we have to clear up is, have there bean seiious cases 
of late deliveries f 

Mr. Mahindra. —1 have not been faced with a claim for more than 
Rs. 200 during the whole year of 1932-.‘13 for late deliveries but whenever 
there is any complaint with regard to paying a penalty because we gave 
delivery of the material late, they always refer the matter to our sales 
Department and we always have con.sullation with them; if theic is any 
serious complaint we always look into it. 

President. —Has not this question been actually referred to yon by 
Me.s.sr.s. Je.ssop and Company re(;entlyy 

Mr. Mahindra. —Not beyond a mention of what would ha))pcn if they 
are late. 

Pi'c..'ildcnt .—There has never been a case in which on their part there 
was a definite penalty incurved and the queslioir was raised whether the 
p?naitv would be shared by you? 

Mr. Mahindro. —Not during the time I have been in charge. 

Mr. Dalai. —T may state that sometime ago the Managing Director of 
Messrs. Jessop and Company made a complaint to mo with regard to this 
mattm' in general terms but he did not mention any specilh ca.scs and .said 
that there was an order in which tlioy lost so much money and he did not 
make any actual claim to us. 

President. —If a manufacturer in this way incurs a penalty because ho is 
unable to fulfill his contract in time atul the responsibility for thi.s failure 
to fulfill bis coiitraid is by reason of late delivery on your ))art, what 
pi'eeisely is the legal position: are you in a position to tell us about it? 

Mr. Dalai..-Wc arc protected. 

I’rcsident. —Actually in your own contract with the manufacturer of 
fabricated steel there is no provision enforcing penalty on you in Case of 
late delivery? What is the legal position? Has the manufacturer a right 
in the absence of that kind of provi.sioii to claim damages from yon? 

Mr. Mather. —T think he may he if we have undertaken to give delivery 
by a specific date and failed to give delivery by that date not otherwise. 

President. —In the case of coutraets that you make with engineering 
firms is Ihere a specified date? 

Mr. Dalai. —Yes. in practically every e.ise. 

Mr. Mather .—It seems to me that this question hardly arises. When we 
are making a sale we make every sale practically for delivery by a certain 
stated date. 

Mr. Dalai. —May 1 draw your attention to Clause 1.5 of the agreement 
(handed in). 

Mr. Malher. —1 may say that although this particular clause in our 
terms of business commences by saying that the dale of delivery as stated 
i'll all ordA's or contracts shall not lie the essence of the contract, we do 
go on to add that “ wlfbrc tlqj customers have entered into or iironose to 
pnter into a contract with a third party for the performance of which the 
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materials to he supplied by the Company are essential, and if such contract 
with the thii'd paity piovides for the payment of a penalty or ciamagos in 
the event of failure to deliver or late delivery by the eustomei's, then and 
in such case luul subject ahvavs to clause 1 above and subject as berein- 
atter nicatiuned the CoiUpary nlll indeinniry the eustomei's in the iiiaiincr 
and to the extent hereinafter mentioned . . . 

I'lcs'ideihl. —This is fairly speeilic. 

Mr. Miifkri 

I’rrxid'Mit.. —T'lm are perfeetly certain that this clnmse occurs. The nay 
in which Messrs. Jessop and (’ompany stated their po-sition, they could not 
possibly have made this provision. 

.T/r. Mather .—May 1 just point out. that our undertaking to indemnify 
them i.s subject to the condition that the purehasers when entering into 
the contract should give details of their liahility to a third party. 

President. —Messrs. Jessop and Company have got to tell yon in advance: 
” We have got to supply fabricated steel by such artd such a date. We 
have agreed to do so and yon are hereby infortned of it ”. 

Mr. Mather. —Ye.s and the e.xtent ot penalty if they are late. 

J‘ri‘s'uh’nf .—Von hind yourself to indemnify them ':' 

.1/). Tkdiil. —Yes. 1 a.ni trying to get a copy of the works order. These 
are done merely by eorrespondenee. f reniember seeing this. 

Pre.sldcnf .—This work.s order i.s subject to tlio Company's tonus of inisi- 
ness in force at tlie date of tliis works. Terms of Imsinoss are theseP 

Mr. Dalai. —Yos. 

J’retsident .—Except in so far a.s tlie terms of Itusines.s are said to vary 
from the works order. 

Mr. Dalai .—Yos. 

Mr. Nate.mn .—Do f take it tliat yon get tlie order in tliat pnrticnlui' 
form f 

Mr. J)alal.-Yofi. 

Mr. yate.'iaii .—Wlien thej' give you an order, do the.v write in their note 
paper or you give, them free a form like thisP 

Mr. Mahindra .—Wlieii the.y send us tiic order, we make out the works 
order and a copy of that works order is sent to the firm and we ask 
tliein to eonlirm that. 

Ml. Xate-saii .—They do so, 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. That is oui acceptance of their order. 

Prcddeiit .—lii that case 1 am quite nnahie to understand the point of 
tlieir cTaiivi. They put it very strongly : ‘‘ TTic justice of our claim is 
clear, ff we are compelled to liuy only Irom otie works and arc liable 
to penalties on account of late deliveries 1 roin that works, we .should prefer 
free trade without duties ”. 

Mr. Mather .—There is a limit to the penalty in this clause—limited to 
Its, ,'i a ton. 

Premdenl .—That is probably the snug. 

.lir. Dalai. —1 don’t think they liave claimed even Tls. 5. 

Pre.fideiit .—Could you leave a copy of your terms of busine.ss with us? 

Mr. Mnhhidra.- -Yes. 

Mr. Naitsan .—Wliethor this hook (shown) i.s given to every cn,stonier 
before he (ills in an order. You may say; “ T’his is the terms of hn.si- 
ness ” and yel he may not know what it is. 

Mr. Mahindra .—This book has been in force for u number of years. 

Mr. Niifcsan .—When a eiistomer goes to yon and yon ask him to sign 
the order subject to the terms of business. T ^'aiit to know whether he 
knows the terms of business. 
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Air. MnihiiiilId. —Mossi's. Jcssops are oiio of our oldest and largest ol our 
customers. 

Ah'. Sati'siin .—They are likely to have them. 

Mr. Mahiiidni. —-Tes. We also have a small booklet in uliieli the terms 
of business are printed. 

l^rr.siditil. —Snpjiosin;'; that penally wbieh Me.ssr.s. Jes.soi) and Compauv 
incnr on account ol' the tallmv ot their eonti^ict aiuounts to Us. 10 a ton 
and your terms ot bu.sine.ss limit your pmnalty to U.s. 5, you are not in a 
position to tell us H'hcther the legal claim against yon is necessarily hound 
by the provision in the terms of business. 

Mr. l><dal.--li these are the actual terms mentioned in the terms ot 
business and it it is undertaken on these terms. I sii]ipu*e it would lie 
liinding. 

V re.'iidnd. —Mr. Atha, have you had experience of this kind of thing in 
the Tlritish works;- 

Mr. .Afhd .—The Steel (Amipany in such a case didn't have any such 
condition attached to their order. In one ea.so I lememlicr the firm ex- 
eeuted an order hy a eertuin date and tlu-j- failed to make delivery by 
that date. It transpired that the customer was hound iindor penalty to 
deliver his goods and owing to the steel company being late, he failed and 
lie incurred a heavy penalty and the steel company resisted. So the case 
was taken to law and the steel company lost. They bad to pay the full 
penally, althougli tiie.v had no knowledge that there was any penalty attach¬ 
ed to the job. 

f’re.fidrnt. -Tbe Steel Comjiany (laid the wboU- amount of tlie penalty 
paid by the party. 

Mr. Atlui .—Tliere was a slight temission because of the railway wheels 
ami axles in |■lnestion wliieli litis man was making. According to tbe dates 
of the two contracts, the steel compaii.v should have dtdivered all the axdes 
by a eertaitt date and he should have delivered all the completed wheels and 
axdes at a later date. As a mailer of fact there was a delay of two montiis 
on the part of the Steel Company to supply axles and be said that the 
Steel Coiniianv was responsible: otherwise he had to pay the ivhole jienally 
of tl.OfX). 

I’l'i'.iidrlit .—If the principle of law that applies here is the siime, tile 
real point of differeiiee between this (ase am! ibat is existmice of tlii'se 
terms of business. 

•V/r. ,ltha .—I think they are hound to take this into consideration. In 
the ca.se I mentioned, the Steel Comininy made a roiitrati for certain dale 
of delivery whiclt they have failml to keep. 

i-rc-sidcaf.—There i.s only one other point wliieli arise,s out of one of Mr. 
Matesan's cjuestions. We have been told in previous enciuiries in the ease 
of large industries like yours that the arrangements for bringing about 
personal ccintacts between labour and management are very often inade- 
ipiate and unrest among labour is very often tbe result of that lack of 
personal contact. This (piestion of personal contact is very largely a matter 
of the personality of tbe individual officers, hut to a \erv large extent the 
fpiestion ciiu also lie met by tbe pi'oiision of suitable macliinery. 

Mr. Dnlid.~Yrs. 

Fresidrid .—In your case 1 should like to know first wluit sort of 
machinerv there is for bringing about this .sort of personal contact between 
responsible mana.geinent and labour and secondly another ijoint on which I 
should like you to throw some light is this: in tbe case of a place like 
.Tiunsboclpur where lahoni is reeriiited from all parts of India, the diflicnltios 
which a»i^! from lack of iiersoual contact may he intensified by the fact 
that the management may not understand the language of labour, I sliould 
like you to tell me wirti refeKmce to these two matters how the imsition 
stands at .Tamshodiiur. In the first place please let me have .some informn- 
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tion about the sort of machinery that you have. It touches var^u.s points. 
There is first question of recruitment. 

Mr. Dalai .—We have retOKiiiaed unions in Jamsliedpur which unfor¬ 
tunately are not funetioniiiK vei'y satisfactorily, hut their officers Imve 
rlirect acie.ss to the General Manager. 

President. —liecognised I'nions. what jirecisely do you mean—Uegistered 
Union? 

Mr. Dalai. —Ye.s, they have been recognised by us. 

Pre.%ide.ni .—Covering practically the whole of your labour? 

Mr. Dalai. —Perhaps at one time when they were flourishing, they might 
have covered a majority of the labour, but at the present moment they 
are not in a proper condition. Their officers have direct access to the 
General Manager to repiesent any grievance.s. 

President .—Arc these officials employed in the works? 

Mr. Dalai. —No. 

President. —Whoever they aic, whether they are employees in the works 
or not, they have the right of direct aci-ess. 

Mr. Dalol.— Yi^.n. The duly of our Welfare Officer is to look after the 
welfare of men and roprosciit any grievance that they may have to the 
authorities concerned. Apart from that, the General Manager is personally 
accessible to any man who may want to represent his grievam.es directly to 
him. 

Presidenl. Tii the ca.se of works which emvdoys 15,000 to 20,000 people. 

Mr. Dalai .—They first go to their Superintendent. 

President. —There are really physical limits to the e.vtent to which the 
General Manager can do. 

Mr. Mather .—The Gonoral Manager goes round the works quite frequent¬ 
ly and in practically every department he is known by sight by practically 
all the men and they have opportunities to repre.serit their grievances. 

President. —Is there any kind of Standing Committee wliich purports to 
deal with matters of this kind such as Work.s Committee? 

Mr. Dalai. —I think that c.s:periuieiit was tried and found a failure. 

President .—At present the only way in which personal contact can he 
established hetweon labour and the management is by officials of recognised 
Unions bringing matters alfecting labour to llie notice of the General 
Manager or the officer-in charge of the welfare works. 

Mr. Dalai. —To the General Manager or any other officer who may he 
diretdly concerned and the welfare officer also has this as part of his duty. 

Pre.-iident .—The Union official has got to take the initiative in bringing 
the matter to the notice of the management. There is no sort of machinery 
which provides for an automatic indication. If you have, for example, 
regular meetings of the Standing Coinmittee charged with the definite object 
of bringing labour into contact with management, fortnightly meetings or 
monlhly meetings, even if the Uiiioii officials do not take the initiative, the 
man.agement will have the automatic means of ascertaining what is going 
on in the ranks of labour. Thei-o is no arrangement of that hind? 

Mr. /lohd.—No. 

President .—With regard to this question of personal contact, the way in 
which labour has boon recruited is of very great importance, I have known 
ill other industries, for e.xuniple, the way in which labour is recruited has 
a very direct reaction. What prem’selv is the arraiigcmeut at .Tamshedpur 
for recruitment of labour? 

Mr. Dalai. —The problem is not of very great importance at present, 
because we are carrying on with more or l««s a steady labour force, but no 
jobbers or persons like that e.xist in Jarnshedpur (i.s far .as I know, 
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I'Tiaiihuil:. —What about this question of language p Docs that prescut 
any lUiUeulty ? 

Mr. Dalai. —Jn practice 1 have not noticed that it presents any 
ddliculty. 

Mr. Mather. —I’lactirally every language whi<-h is represented amongst 
the workmen is also ropTesenled amongst the, senior oilicials ot the, company 
and in the lew cases where a man who is s|ioaking an unusual language 
wants to jiiako any representation about soiueth'iug, lie has no difficulty in 
finding one or the other of the senior olfieials of tlie tlompany speaking his 
own language wffio will be able to help him. 

Dreshlent. —Jn the works, lor example, the per.son in authority gives 
his orders in what language generally? 

Mr. Mather.- -The foreman n.suallv does it in Hindi. 

l‘r<:.si(lrnf .—The head of the department speaks to the ioremun ilass, 
1 snp))ose, in English? 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

1‘resiiteiLl. —And the foreman speak.s in Hindi to the rank and file. 

Mr. Dalai.- -Or if he is a Mongali—majority of them are TJongalis, he 
may addres.s them in Bengali or Oriya. 

I'rr-iidcnt.- It is not a.s the result of any observation on my part that 
this point occurred to me, but I happened to hear this point mentioned by a 
[lerson who is almost an authority on (jiicstions of labour who haiiponed to 
travel with an important Commission round India and he thought and some 
of his eollengues formed this im|)rcssion at Jamshedpur. 

Mr, Dalai. —.About the variety of languages? 

l’re.'<i(lent. —Yes, that the difficulty of language was one of the factors 
peculiar to Jamshedpur which made personal contact rather more difficult 
than otherwise. 

Mr. Dalai. —To a certain extent it might have been (rue in (be past 
and may be perhap.s true I'ven now. One of the terms of our covitrnet with 
the covenaiitiHl employees is that they should make tbemselves aequaintod 
w'ith the Hindi language. But ( do not know whether that has been very 
rigidly observed in the past. To that e.xtont there may he a eortain amount 
of difficulty with regard to men wlio have not been in the eountr.v for a 
very long time, hut as these remain Umger in the eountry. and as tiv pro¬ 
gress of Tndianisation proceeds, tliat difficulty would he eliminated. 

[’resilient.— It is not a problem that the management has ever considered. 
'I'heir attention has not been drawn as the result of actual experience. 

Have you ever had to consider (his problem of language? Has that ever 

piesented itself to you? 

ilfr. M.athrr.- —It never proented itself to my knowledge as an actual 
dednite dilTieuHv. AVhen the management wmnted to eoinmnnicate with the 
workmen or 6 \ears ago. when the labour questions were very im|>ortant 
and were oecuiiying almost the whole time of the General Manager, the 
General Manager would say “ there are men unsettled in such and such 

a depai'tinont, pick out a few and bring them ”. There was never any 

difficulty as far as we could ascertain in fimling a man who had the confi¬ 
dence of the workmen who ciudd speak their language and represent their 
grievances to the General Manager. They were brought to the General 
Manager’s room along with the foreman or some other man. Bengali or 
Oriya or a South Indian, who knows the langnage. There has never been 
any diffienlty in getting an adequate interpreter who has the eonfldence 
of the men. 

Mr. ITi/r.s.—Are there aiiv recognised Cnions today? Unions in the 
past have ee, 9 sed to he recognised. 

Mr. Dalai .—There are two Unions, the Iinhour .Association and the 
(.aboLir Uederntion and a third has recently made an application for regis¬ 
tration, the Metal AATirUcrs Union, 
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Mr. Wiles. —Tliey arc actually registc-rcii? 

Mr. Dalai. —The Metal Workers Union has not yet been registered, but 
it has applied for registration. As for the Ijabour Federation, I think its 
registration has been cancelled, but we still have not cancelled our recogni¬ 
tion of that. The T.abour Association is re<!Ognisod. 

Pre.sident. —That means their officials have the right to moot your General 
Manager? 

Mr. Dalai. —Yes. 

Mr. Wiles. —We understood from llieir representation that they were not 
functioning for the last three years and that no officials wore appointed. 

Mr. Dalai. —^You have received a representation from the Labour Asso¬ 
ciation? It* still has one of our buildings as its office and it has got a 
Secretary. 

Mr. TT'tle.!.—What about the Federation? 

Mr. Dalai. — It is a different body. Their affairs are in a state of groat 
confusion. Since the arrest of Mr. Hoini, there are several persons claim¬ 
ing to represent it. Who actually made a representation to the Board, T 
do not know. 

t .—We bad a representation from the Labour Federation and on 
receiving their re|)resenlation we a.sked the Federation to send a rei)re.sen- 
tative to e.splain the points in their repre.sentation orally to us. After 
that, we have got one or two representations from other parties claiming 
e(|ually to represent the Federation. I believe we have asked all these jrarties 
to (mmc. 

Mr. Dalai.- li it is the Association it i.s a different matter. .\s regards 
tlie Ftnleration, there are two men Mangal Singh and Patnaik fighting 
amongst themselves and claiming t<i represent the Union. 

PresideIIf. —We arc very gratefnll to the Compan.y for the very thorough 
and careful way in which they have presented their evidence in this enquiry. 
It is |jo.ssihIe we may want to re-examine the Company on points wliicli 
may ho rai.sed before us hy oilier witn«.sses. If it becomes necessary to re- 
exainino tiie Comiiany, T don’t think the examination is likely to he held 
before January. T think we will be occupied with the examination of other 
witnesses till then hut the Company must ho prepared, if occasion ari.ses, 
to ajipear again for ex,aTnination, 

Mr, Dalai. —Yes. 
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THE TATA IRON AND STEEL COMPANY, UMITED. 

Evidence of Messrs. A. R. DALAL, R. MATHER and 
}. C. MAHINDRA, recorded at Calcutta on Thurs¬ 
day, the 11th Januar$^, 1934. 

7‘icaidi‘iU. —Mr. .Dalal^ on many of tlie point-s which arose during the 
fiist oral examination of the Company which required further considera¬ 
tion, you have .supplied ns with supplementary information and 1 don’t 
think it is really iLece.ssary now to go over many of those poiVit.s, because 1 
think we have got now from you all the information we want for coming 
to the conclusion on these poinhs. There are just a few matters on whicli 
we should like a. little more information than we have received so far. 
The first point on which I should like some information is whether any 
developments have taken place regarding the quo.stion of the freight rates 
to be charged by. the Bengal Nagpur Railway. Has any development 
happened .since we ox.aminod jou last? 

Mr. Dalai. —Yes. There was a meeting between our Board in Bombay 
and Sir T. W.ynne representing the Bengal Nagpur Railway at which an 
arrangement was arrived at under which the Steel Company has agreed 
to pay a lump sum of Rs. 20 lakh.s more than the existing freight rates 
subject to certain conditions and for the period of the future protection. 

President .—The existing freight rates would bo charged and, in addition, 
at the end of a stated period yon make a sort of lump sum contribution 
to what you pay as freight.^ 

Mr. Dalai. —Yes. 

President .—That has lioon fixed at Rs. 20 lakhs a j'oar. 

Mr. Dalai. —Yes. 

President .—That i.s the arrangement which has been reached between 
your Company and the Rengal Nagpnr Railway? 

Mr. Dalai. —Yes. 

President. Ts that final? 

Mr, Dalai, are awaiting the views of the (Jovernment of India in 

the Railway Department. 

President.—Thi^ has got to be sanetioned by the Government of India? 
Is that the jirocedure ? 

Mr. Dalai. -1 could not say exactly what the procedure is. So far as 
the Bengal Nagliur Railway and ourselves are conrerned, wo have arrived 
at this arrangement, but we have not heard anything from the Railway 
Board. 

PrK.sulent,--How does the Railway Board come into this? What I mean 
to ask is supposing an arrangement is arrived at between a Company- 
managed Railway and a body like yourselves, then is the procedure tliis 
that the matter should be considered also by the Railway Board ami ,lhe 
Government of India before the arrangement is put into force? 

Mr. Dalai. -Not exactly, hut unfortunately in this case the arrange¬ 
ment as it is worded is that the existing rates stand and over and above 
that a contribul 1011 of Rs. 20 lakhs has got to be paid. Now a.s some of the 
existing rate.s are below the ininima rates laid down by the Railway Board 
Ihey may have to sa.v soinothing in this matter In which case wc have to 
veadjnst the whole thing so as to come up to the minima and still pay 
Rs. 20 laklw 

q2 
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President. —Have you any idea as to when you arc likely to receive 
definite information regarding tlie rates? 

Mr. Valid.- 1 could not say, but it should not be very long. 

Presuient.- You expect that you would be able to give us d(?finite 
information before the end of February? 

Mr. Dalai. —1 think so. 

Pre.'iideitl. As soon as a^delinite sottlonient i.s arrived at, T should lilvo 
you to intimate the fact to us and 1 should like you al.so to give u.s in that 
ease a revised statement of the iintre.ased cbarge.s which are likely to result 
from the final rates as compai’ed with the existing rates. 

dir. Valid. —Certainly. 

r’re.vidcnfThat is to say revise the tahle.s that you have given in your 
representation in aeeordanre with the final r.ates ns soon as you are in a 
position to do so. 

Mr. Vidal. —A’es. 

President Another point 1 want to raise is witli regard to the 1 ni- 
plate Comp.any. Tlie Tini)late Company sent us a supidementary repre- 
■sciitation, T mean after the original representation in which they miike 
the suggestion that differential <liitics should he introd\ieed ou imported 
tiu[)Iafc. Now on the figures whieh they have given us. it a <litferontial 
sy.stem woi'e adojded, tlie duty on Welsh tinplate would he somewhat lower 
than the present rate of duty, namely Tts. d®, while the duties on tinplate 
imported from countries other Ilian Ciiited Kingdom would he consideralily 
higher than the present rate of duty. So when we saw' that was the iiosi- 
tion under a scheme of differential duties, we asked the r('pre.sentative of 
the Tinplate Company w'liat the effeet of that would ho on the agreement 
regarding tinhar between you and the Tinplate Company, because as you 
know, the existing rate of Tls. A.T is to continue under the agreement 
until the end of Di’cemlier. lf)3G. or the withdrawal or reduction of duty 
whichever comes early. Tf yon have a eompouiid duty, one of which is 
lower and the other is higher tha-n the existing duty, would that aniount 
to a reduction of duty? 

Mr. Valid. — Thi.s is. 1 prosiune, a hypothetical question—in ease any 
such differential duty is agreed upon hy' the Tariff Board. 

President. — It is something more than that. Before w’e make up our 
minds whether a differential duty should bo imposed or not, we .should be 
in a position to know wbetlier a- differential duty would helj) the Tinplate 
Company at all, that is to .say whether the additional proteetiou they 
might get from a differential duty, i.e., a higher duty on iion-Tinited 
Kingdojii plates, might not lie more than off set by the higher price thev 
would have to pay for tinhar under the agreement. That is the position, 

Mr. Vidal. —Tt is an o.xtrcmely diflienlt point on which we at present 
have not been able to come to any decision at all, but the matter will 
probably have to be referred to our Board and I think the fir.st thin.; 
that they would do in that case woiild be to obtain expert legal opini in 
as to exactly how the arrangement is to ho interpreted in the light of tlie.se 
altered eircuinstanees. 

President. TT.sve yon been approached by the Tinplate Company of 
InUia? 

Mr. Dalai.- —Xo. 

Mr. Mather. —We have been told that they are going to approach us, 
but w© have not yet been approached. 

President. —Supposing they approach you in a week from now. vou 
have, to refer the question to your Iawyer.s. What sort of time all thi.s 
might take? 

Mr. Valid. —Tt could he settled in about a month’s time. 

.Mr. .Mather. —A’oii will realise that «<n matters of this kind, lawyers 
might differ. 
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There is nothing mop you can say about it, because trie 
question is essentially a legal question. 

Mr. Dalai. —Yes. 

President. —The third question that 1 want to raise this jnoiiiing is 
the question of the price at which pig iron is sold. \yo have had a 
great deal of discussion since we examined you last regarding the que.stK)n 
ol pig iron price,s and i should like to put to you the position of pig iron 
as far a.s we are able to understand at this stage. The complaint w'e have 
received regarding the prices of pig iron comes largely from piall toundnes. 
Their complaint amounts to this that the price charged lor pig iron to 
them in the country i.s con.siderably higher than the price at which pig 
iron is being sold to certain large purchasers in the country aini we 
taken some trouble regarding the facts underlying this conijjaint. 1 will 
tell you how’ the situation presents itself to my mind. As far as you aie 
concerned the pig iron sold is almost entirely basic iron and 1 ^ examined 
yoiir prices both internal prices and export prices over a period of six 
years and 1 find oii the basis of prices f.o.r, works the difference between 
the export price and the internal price is somewhere about H.s. 10 to 
Ks. 12. That i,s us far as basic irou is concerned. 

Mr. Mather. —That is a.s far as all our iron is concerned. It is mainly 
basic. 

President.—-Wmasi entirely basicf' 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

President. -With regard to foundry iron under the arrangement which 
now exists between you and the India’ii iron and Steel Company, they 
are responsible for the .sale of foundry irou very largely, aren’t theyf 

Mr. Mather.—T<\ the engineering firms. We sell to the bazaar. 

President. —What you .soil in the bazaar is really basic iron. 

Mr. Mather.- To a very large extent basic iron, but not exclusively. 

President. —Whore do you precisely draw the line between the ba.sic’ 
iron and the foundry iron ? 

Afr. Mather.— At 1'2.1 per cent, silicon. 

President.--Have you been selling iron with a silicon content nlwve 
1-25? 

Mr. Mathe,r.— ln .small quantities. I can give you the figures. In 
1!)32-;13 for the Calcutta m.arket for the bazaar—T am not speaking now; of 
the large engineering firms-—w'e .sold 8,000 tons of basic iron and just 
under 700 tons of foundry iron. 

Pre,sid«nt.— Aj)))roximately what class of foundry iron is it? Is it 
No. 4? 

Mr. Jlc/t/ie?’.—Appro-xiiuately, but the purebasors of this foundry iron 
in tho bazaar take in (piite small units; sometimes No. 4, sometimes No. 2 
and sometimes No, 3, 

President. —Mainly under 2 per cent, silicon? 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

President. -At what sort of price did you sell? 

Mr. Mather.- -We .sold tho basic iron at an average price delivered at 
Calcutta at Us. 2(J'8. 

President .— yhat is the basic iron delivered f.o.r, Calcutta? 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

President. —And your foundry iron? 

Mr, Mather.- -At an average price of Rs. 57. 

President That is the point 1 want to rai.so. T have examined the 
relation between the pricss of foundry iron and basic iron in other 
countries I cannot find any country whore there is a difference of thi= 
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inasnitmle l)ptw«oii loniiarv iron and basic iron. To my mind it i.s au 
unreasonable position. Tliiu is wliat J want to pnl to you. 

Mr. Maihcr.- 1 .sni)miL tbat equally you will find no otiicr country m 
tlie world in wliicb anybody can buy basic iron in small ijuantit cs . 
Its. 26'2 per ton dclivorcd ufc liis .station. 

Prestdeirt.- -Vou raise Its. 26-2, as far a,s small pnrebasers are con¬ 
cerned, to Its. nrj. You .still fiave K'>t «• difference to account 

{or—a, iHffercnce wliioli is. out of all proportion to the costs ol basic 
and foundry iron, 

Mr Dalai.—H is onlv to a very .small extent that we arc interested 
in 'the sale of louiulry iron. Jlo.st of our sales are basic iron and that 
basic iron is beiiiK utilised in largo C|iiaiititie.s by the smaller loniuines. 

President. —That is a different que.stion. I don’t like the position that 
the supplier should be in a position to determine what the purchaser 
.should liny. J don’t think that it is a reasonable position, es)>ecially when 
the suppliei' i.s in a fairly strong position in which j’ou are here, 

Mr. Dnla.l.—Wo are mainly concerned with the manufacture of basic 
iron for oiir own purpo.se. It i.s to a very small extent that we can 
■supply them with foundry iron .and we find tbat basic iron is suitable foi 
the u.se of small foundries, tt’e are prepared to siipjily it at an oxtia- 
ordinarily low price. 

President.~ -I’ractieall.v evciy person who appeared before us on behalf 
cf small foundries definitely slated tbat basic iron would not be siiita ilc 
for their purpose. 

Mr. Dalai .—With that I don’t agree. 

President,--Ilememhcr every manufacturer lias told us so. 

Mr. Mather.—Vi'c have letters from a large number iif small fmindric.s, 
each of them saving that it used our basic iron and that it found it suitable. 
The volume of'sales is sufficient u> show that. technical exaimnation 
of the matter, having in mind tiie kind of products made liom tins iron, 
will .show tbat this ba.sic iron of <mr.s is suitable for tho purpo.se. Ihc 
actual hovers of thi.s 8,000 tons of iron last year arc raising no complaints 
about its'unsuitability. Wy bare had no complaint from them. Lt is not 
from the buyers ot our iron tbat any complaint comes about the unsmt- 
•ibility of basic iron for the maimlaciiive of tlmse articles. One ol tlieiii 
savs 'that he makes use of ba.sic iron for the mantifactiire of rice bowl.s, 
rain water pipes and fittings and railing.s. The next one uses basic iron 
for the jmwnifaoture of rice howls and cast iron weights, ihc next one 
rorors the .sJime Another otio is doing very much the same kind 

of thing. 

Mr I'Viie.'T—Tho Tatanagiu' Fouiidry toUl ns that they were able to 
nise your basic iron by mixing it with silicon. Is that a common practice 
with those other people.’’ 

Mr. Mather.—-I don’t think it is. Ton can take it that it is cpiite 
certain that they do not. 

President .—Take an article like rain water pipes. Is it jiossible to use 
ba.s'io iron for the nianiifactnre of ruin water pipes without treating it 
further ? 


Mr Mather.—Yes. 

Mr. Alha.- Possibly they use a good proportion of scrap. 


Mr Mather- They ahvuvs u.se scrap. It i.s becniiso there i.s such a 
large volume of good suitable scrap always available on tbe m.arkot in 
India that we are not able to sell larger ipiantities of iron to small 


people. 

Prrsidcri—Supposing a maniifactnrer took the line that he did not 
want basic iron for his purpose and that he would rathei have foundry 
iron is it reasonable to tell him “ Iiqpk here, we are not going to let 
voii have foundrv iron although it is the hind of iron you ivant ”? 
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Mr. Mather. Might J approach the qiiostioii from a rallici; dilforent 
;uiglo Thtt price at winch iron enu be iini)orted into Jiiclia, without the 
heiiefit of a protcctivu duty and even witlioiit taking into account the 
existing revenue, duty, is a Jiigh one. Me are selling hasic iron at a \cuj 
jmujh lower price than that. As tar as the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
is concerned, we are not in a position to undertake to supply large quanti¬ 
ties ot toLindiy iron, but we are in a position to undertake to supply 
largo quantities ot hasic iron. 

P?'eS(d«a./.—The position is we are talking aRout the price of pig iron 
in a country where the iiroduetion ol pig iron is the cheape.st in the 
world. 

Mr, Mather. —Yes. 

/-’re.s'h/cnt.—Even if you consider it reasonahlc tliut ))ig iron should be 
fold in this country' at a price corresponding to the f.o.b. price in a high 
cost country like England plus the revenue duty, then I simply have to .say 
that it is an unreasonable position. 

Mr. Mather. That is not oiir position. I. submit that the iiriee at 
which oven the foundry ir'oii has laicn sold is substantially lower than the 
import pri(x>. 

Fre.iideiit.-- i discussed it with the Indian Tron and Steel Company. 
If you take No. 3 Cleveland foundry, the kind of ))rice at which No. 3 
i.s .sold in Calcutta is the f.o.b. price in United Kingdom jdws the revenue 
duty without the freight. 

Mr. Mather .—Y'es. 

Vrcsulent .—If y'ou are going to justify this bigb .scale, of price on the 
ground that you are not taking into account the freight which otherwi.se 
,vou would be entitled, to do. to mv mind it is jioi reasonahlc heeatise 
by this arraugomont you and tlie Indian Iron and .Steel Company' con¬ 
stitute yourselves a monopoly in this country. 

Mr. Mather.—I sulmiit that in spite of that the average small foundry- 
in India is buying its iron materials, pig iron and .scrap, at an average 
price lower tlinu they cun he bought at in any other country in the 
world. 

]‘rciii<lent.- -It might Ix'. lower still considering the co.sts in this country. 
Look at it this way. This argument was put before us in the 1930 
enquiry'. Tiiere we were concerued only with the ijue.stiou whether the 
revenue duty should he eonliiiued or not. Here we ai'o (smeerned with a 
bigger question, that is to say, whether an essential raw nwterial like pig 
iron should not he made available to the small manufacturer in this country 
at a. price yvhieh bear.s a closer relation to the costs and the other neces¬ 
sary charges of the manufacturer. That is how I am going to look at it. 
Now what is the average price at which you have been .selling foU7idry 
iron ? 

Mr. Mather.- -Rs. 57 delivered in Calcutta in 19.32-33. 

president. _What was the price f.o.b. for export in the same period? 

Mr, Mather .—T don’t think w-e .sold any foundry iron for cxnort. 

rresident.-Vt’hai is your basic iron price? 

Mr. Mather. _Our average export price gave us a uett i-ealisntion of 

Rs 39'7. The f.o.b. price w'ould he Rs. 24'7 in 1932-3.3. 

/'redd 7 - 711 —The usual diffeionce between ha.sie and fo77ndrv i7-on 1 lake 
it is somewhere abo7it 3 shillings—not more than that. 

Mr. Mather.- Approximately that. 

Freslde.ut. —Take it at R.S. 2. 

Mr. Mather.--Yes. 

/Vc.ddrnt.-The corresponding f.o.b. prie.e for fn7indry w-OTjld W Rs. 26. 

Mr. Mather.—Yes, Rs, 26-7. 
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FresidRui.- -Do you tliink it is wise that in regard to an essential raw 
material the internal price should be 200 per cent, more than the export 
pricey Ts that a reasonable arrangement'' 

Mr, Mathrr .— I don't regard the foundry iron simply and solely by 
itself as the essential raw material. To my mind it is the mixture of 
foundrj' iron, ba.sic iron and serap in the proijortions in which the customer 
huy.s them which are e,s.sential raw materials. 

I'renidtiif .—Jt i.s one of the e.sscnlial raw materials. 

Mr. Mather.—Yex. 

Vrcsiileiit .—1 am speaking of an essential raw material which is .sold 
abroad at a j)rice which is 100 per cent, below the price at whif'h it is 
sold to the inanufactiiror in the country. Do .you consider that a reason¬ 
able arrangejuenty Can you find a precedent for this kind ol thingy 

Mr. Mather. — I think 1 (S)uld. 

I‘resi<]ent .—For an essential raw material? 

Mr. Mather. —Yes, for steel, in Germany the ratio Ijetwecn the export 
price and the internal prioe varies from lime to time and T think there 
would he no difllcnlty in finding cases in whhh that ratio has existed. 

Prenideiit. — What i.s the import dnt.v on steel in Germany? 

Mr. Mather .—Dike our import duties it varies .according to the product 

f'cc.sa'dc/d.—There is no protective duty on cast iron in this country. 
Therefore the iiiterual market is not a sheltered market. The internal 

rnarh'ot for steel in Germany is a sheltered rn.arket and that justifies the 
difforenee. Thi.s <'!uniot Ik? defended whidiever way you l(X>k at it and 1 
think the point has got to he reconsidered, book at it this way. What 
is your basic iron price? 

Mr. Mather.—Tha average price for export is Its, 24'7. 

1‘resident. —Take it at Its. 25. Tt i.s .shipped from Calenttu. if you 

take the fi'eight—f don’t know what tin; freight is to Japan, vou take it 
at R..S. no. 

Mr. .Ifol/ifi/'.—The freight is higher. 

President. —You add conversion at Its. 25. 

Mr. Mather. —Then there is the inii)ort duty into Japan, which this 

iron lias got to hear. 

President. —Are you sure that the import duty is not given in the way 
of drawback in^the ease of an exported article.^' 

Ml. Mather. T do not know. 

President. T sugge.st they get a drawback. 

Mr. Mather. —1 can only surmise that it is not given in the way of 
drawback because tlie import duty was raised in order to protect the 
.Ta]ianose iron manufacturer. 

President. I know of two or three industries in Japan where their 
high im|)ort duty on the raw material i.s given hack in the .shape of 
drawback when the manufacturerl article is exported. J. do not know the 
facts, hut suppose that iva-S tlie position, the prices at which the raw 
material is supplied to manufacturers in this country and shipjied abroad 
would make it impossible for the local mannfachirors to .stand competi¬ 
tion from their rivals, 

Mr. Dakd .—So far a.s the position of oui' Coiipiany i.s concerned, it is 
only a few hntidred tons of foundry iron that wo sell in the course of the 
year. We are not particularly inlere.sted in the manufacture of foundry 
iron. What we .soli Is surplus to our own reituireinents of foundry iron. 
Tt does not pay ns to go in specially for the manni'actnre of foundry iron. 
What we arc interested in is the manufacture of basic iron s^ly and we 
.submit that basie iron is suitable for the purpases of .small foundries and 
that it is being used by them. Tliat is our po.sitioii. So far as foundry 
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iron is oonccnied it is to a verj', very iiiiniito extent that \vc are interested 
in the iiKittcr at all. 

rreiidf.nt.—You are however a party to an arrangement whieli malves 
this price possible. 

Mr. Dalai. —That arrangement is justified on the ground that otlier- 
wi.se it will not be possil)lo lor tire otlier Company to keep going at all. 
If that is the position, 1 don’t see how the situation of the foundry iron user 
in thi.s country is going to improve. 

VresideiD ,.—That is a point on whieli wc have to bo satisfied. The 
total quantity supplied to small foundries as compared with the total 
output i.s to iny mind .so .small that a reduction of the internal price to a 
more reasonable level as compared with the ex[)ort jirice would have such a 
serious effect on the local imlnstry as to make it necessary tor that industry 
to clo.so down f 

Mr. Dalai. —That certainly is a point for the other firm. If the other 
Company is prepared to consider the question of reduction of thi.s price, 
then we on our side would he quite prepared to fall in. I may sav’ that 
very often we have pres.sed u|ion them the advisabilit}’ ol such a course. 
We are very little interested in it. 

PrruidKnt.- T find in face of the complaints that wo have received of the 
very wide dilfereMce,s which are now observed between the prices charged for 
pig. I am .seriously di.stiirbed at the fact that these prices which to my 
mind aro .somewhat indefensihle Imve tieon rendered ymssihle by an arrange¬ 
ment to wliicli tile protected industry is a party. What our conelusioii 
ultimately will he I do not know, hut I want to .state iny personal reactions 
to this. 

.Vr. Dalai. —I quite sec the point. Supposing we, were not a party, 
then as I said we would nob be able to supply all tlio de-rnands of the 
foundry makers hecansc we are not going to set np a .special furnace to 
mako foundry iron, ft will not pay us to do it. We will merely confine 
ourselves to the manufacture of basic iron and the quantity of foundry 
iron that we will be able to sup()ly will he very small. 

President. —Yes. i’ersonally I am considering whether, in view of the 
facts I have placed before tou, we should not recommend the removal of 
the revenue dut.y on pig iron which (lartly makes it possible for this difi’er- 
eiicc in price. 

Mr. D(dal. —If .such a coiir.se were adoyitod, I would of course leave the 
Tariff Board to comsider seriously the advisability of adopting .such a 
eonrse—1 don’t think that it would affect ns. .4s you know we are .selling 
our iron at a- very reasouahle price. 

PrenidcnlX am free to admit that if the difference between the exyiort 
price and the internal price docs not exceed the sort of difference Unit 
has prevailed in your case, it would he a reasonable arrangement. But a 
difference which makes the internal price more than double the export 
price in the prc.scnt conditions of competition is to my mind a matter 
that calls for serious con.sideratlon. T realise that you are not directly 
concerned witli this quostion, hut you have an indirect connectioii with 
this que.stion and in any arraiige.ment which may he brought about liere- 
•aftor hetw'ccn you and other pig iron producers it is I think iriqiortiint 
that this aspect of the matter should he considered. 

Mr. Dalai. —Wo will certainly hoar this in mind and wo will again 
consult the other pig iron producers to see if a more reasonable arrange¬ 
ment could be arrived at. 

Pre.'iident. —What is the i.mriod of arrangement between yon? 

Mr. Dalai. —No definite period is specifically laid down. 

T’re.sii/cnf.—Is it renewed? 

Mr. Mailirr. —It is simply snhjoct to four months notice. 

President. —No particular ^leriod? 
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Mr. Maihcr.- No. 1 iiiiiy point out that if thi; inice.=! of foundry iron 
nc.ro very .sulrstantiallv lowered not only would iho other pis iron i*rodueei 
in nritish India be affected hut also possibly the Jlysore Iron Worhs. \\e 
should iiresiimahly then have to Rive up the arranneuiciit uudi'i uhuli we 
I'ofraiu from coinpetinji in South India. 

Pre.videftf.-That i.s a piwition which J. have eoiisidored. The, interests 
of the Mysore Iron Wm-ks have to be taken into aeeount in exactly tfie 
same waj' as the interests of other producers. Rut the position is that 
much the ^;roater part of output of pi^ iron both foundry and basic is 
shipped afiroacl and the .sales inside the country arc comparatively httle. 
The greater part of the ])roduction is sold at price.*? which are coirsidei- 
ahly below this price of Us. oT which yon have given us. 

Ml. Mallier.- Yes. 

Piciidiiftf.—Therefore if a different arrangement were brought about 
regarding the prices at whii'h foundry iron would be sold to siriall manu¬ 
facturers, the proportion of the total output which the new arrangement 
might affect is in my opinion i-elatively .small. 

Mr. Maf.kr.r .—.\s far as the Tata Iron and Steel Company is concerned, 
they would have no appreciable effeet ou our po.sitioii. 

Pre.Ment.—Da you think that it is obligatory on your part licfore you 

outer into an arraiigemout of this to .sec that wider interests arc not 

affected P 

Mr. Dalai.- Certainly, we have to see to that. 

Mr. Mather. -Undoubtedly, but 1 am not elear from the representa¬ 
tions that liavo been put before tlie. Hoard -the Board may have additional 
information—in what way the inlere.sts of these, .small fouudrie.s, wliieli we 
certainly regard as legitimate interests for attention and considerntieii, are 
seriously affected. We are unable to find in the Trade Ketnrns any 

evidence that iron eastings of the type in wliich they are interested arc 
iK-'ing imported. 

Z're.KidciiU—Substitutes are being importeel. T feel in iiracUeally every 
major enquiry that we have done in eoiinection with the Tarilf Boaril 
while protection is a thing whieh is generally in the interest of the 

country the parties which suffers are generally the small people, jieople 
who are not able to take care of themselves, ami it is for the Tarilf 
Board to see that these iudu.stries do not .suffer while the major inlerest.s 
of the industry are safeguarded. 

Mr. Dalai .—Is it made out that the interests of the small foundries 
are seriously affected, hecau.se if, as we say, it is correct that b.'isie iron 
is being used by small foundries, then 1 do not quite .see how the interest 
of the small foundries would he particularly affected. 

Fresidi’.nt. Snpimse the Tariff Board eaino to the eotuTusion that the 
interests of tVio smalL industries wore likely to he affected P 

Mr. Dalai .—Tlien we would be quite j)repared to undertake to consult 
the other pig iron manufacturers and modify the agreement. 

Pre.'iident. -I think for the pre.sent 1 rvould leave it at that. I wa-nt 
to refer to a statement that yon make in your memorandum IS'o. 17 regard¬ 
ing the sale of pig iron. In that memorandum yon say “ This iron is sold 
at a much lowoi- price than the other grades, but the Cfotnpany is prepared 
to supply to the smaller foundries (at the same fuiee as basic) .suitable iron 
for specific purposes, if a genuine demand arises and it is clear that basic 
iron cannot satisfactorily be used ”. The prices o{ foundry iron that yon 
have given us are very considerably aimve the lassie prices p 

Mr. I>f,i(a(.—That is so. 

President'. —Have you ever quoted a lower price for foundry i»<»fi under 
this provision ? 

.I/r. Dalai .—Wo are quoting lower prices now for foundry iron. 
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Mr Mahi,idr<i.—'\')iv position is this: there is tile daiifter ol siippl.Miif; 
loutidiy Iron at a lower priee and the other people re-sellinn m e<mipeti- 
tioii with ns. That is the reason why we put this elause more or less on 
these lines. 

rrrddaifr That can easily he set rifrht. 1f a Kennine prodneer asked 
you for a supply, and not a dealer, in rca-smuiblc iiuaiitities, that (langer 
is eoiiipletely met. 

Mr. Mu/iindra.--That is true. Hut if he.coine.s forward and says that 
he requires foundry iron or basic iron or a mixture of both for the pnri»ses 
of producing certain kinds of castings then I give instructions ta> the woiKs 
to mix the foundry iron and the basic iron and supply him with that. 

President. —Have you done it in any eaac. 

Mr. Mahindra.- 1 have offered to do that iii the very recent case of 
Messrs. Sikdar Iron AViirks when their representative approached me m this 
eoiyicction. 

President.- AVhat prenisely was your offer!' 

Mr. Mahindra.—Thiii I would supply them a nii.xture of basic and liig 
iron for the purpose for which they reipiired it, i.e., for the mannfaetiiro 
of special castings. 

President.- what priee? 

Mr. Mahindra.—At the same price a.s for the basic pig iron. 

Pic.vidiiaf.—What reply did t!ie\ give you? 

Mr. Mahindra. —They have done nothing further. 

President. —.How long ago was this? 

Mr. Mahindra. —Aliout a month ago. 

President. —The provision as you word it here, i.s “ if a genuine 
demand arise.s and if it is clear that basic iron cannot be used ”. Clear 
to whom ? To you ? 

Mr. Malhcr. — Yaa. 

President. You think that the 'J'ata Iron and Steel Company should 
he .satisfied that the })iirelmser cannot use some other material which he 
thinks it more convenient to use? 

Mr. Mather,--Our foundry experience is greater than that of most of 
these small foundries and wo. may he able to suggest to them a mixture 
which is more satisfactory for their purpose and which will cost them less 
money. After all we have a very .substantial experience in this eonnec- 
tioii. 

President.. A'oti have not got experience of rice howls and r.ainwiiter 
pipes because you have not east things for the market. 

Mr. Mather.- Not in recent years, 

Mr. Mahinelra. I may add that I olTor technical help to any foundry 
which comes forward to use onr raw material. 

President. —If they don’t care to take your technical services you 
(annot blame them for that. 

Mr. Dalai. —This is all done bec.anse we are offering to soli our material 
at a .substantially low price. 

President. —T think J have stated my own position fairly clearly. 

Mr. Dalai.- Yes. 

President.- The point was brought to onr notice by the Railway Hoard 
that in regard to billets of C and T) class they have found it difficult to 
get suitable supplies from the Tata Iron and Steel Company. Is that a 
rarrect statement? 

Mr. Dalai. —There have been grounds for complaints, T admit, with 
regard tri the supply of C and D cla-ss billets in the past but we are 
trying to make good that deficiency as hard as possible and we believe 
that during the next two or three months we shall he in a position to 



manufacture this class of steel in such a manner as would not give them 
any cause for complaint. 

Frexideiit .—When was this enquiry made? Was it an enquiry or a 
definite order? 

Mr. Dahli.- -A definite order. 

Prexideni. flow long ago was that? 

Mr. Dalai .—About a year ago. 

Mr. ^^ahin<!rn .—T discussed this matter with the Railway Board. 

Pra.'iuleaf .—What ijrecisuly was the difficulty with regard to the quality? 

Mr. .Maliiiidru.- Sometime.^ the C and I) class steel which was s\i|>plied 
to the Railway wurksliop.s w.a-s not loimd homogeneous; there was one case 
ill which they found pijMi but otherwi.se we have found that all the steel 
of G and T) mass which has been supplied for wagon huikliiig has been 
found suitable. 

Vre.xideni. What was the quantity involved in this particular order? 

Mr. Mahin-dra .—Jt was not one ease, but small orders placed from time 
to time. Sonictimos .steel supplied and pa.ssod by the Metallurgical I inspector 
at Jamshodpiiv wlieu actnull.v worked in the workshop was found defective. 

fVc.sir/riif. -What was the ipiaiility involved? 

Mr. Mahhidra .—oOO or (iOO tons of this class of steel. 

I'rr.vdciif .—In your opinion the evidonee doe.s not justify the conclusion 
that Tatas would not lie in a position to .supply billots of these special 
classes, (“itluir that you arc not in a po.sition or you may not think it 
worth while because of the small <(iiantity involved? 

Mr. Dalai.- We have been coii.sitlering this (picstioii and we have hecii 
in consultation wntli the metallurgical dopiwtmerit and the metallurgical 
department has a.ssurod us that they are now thinking of certain means of 
avoiding the.se defects hy which they would he able to supjily O and D 
class steel in the future in a very satisfactory ma-aner. 

PresldMit ,—J will tell you the practical a.spccti of this question. If we 
decided to accept your iiropiKsnl that the duty should be levied on billots, 
the question would arise whether the duty would not be unnecessary in 
tlio ease of billots ot special classes, and if it is clear that either yon 
are not in a position or yon may not think it worth while to roll 
billets of this class, then the question would have to be considered in 
that light. 

Ml'. Mather .—T quite sec the point. Our attitude is that the com¬ 
plaints whicli you mention weri' brought to our notice and as Mr. Dalai 
has told yon, we had the matler investigated very carofully and we are 
definitely in a position to assure you that wdieti we roll against the next 
order wo .shall he .able to avoid the defects which arose last time. T 
personally helievc that we will he aVdy to siqiply satisfactory fiillcts and 
tliat being so we shall certainly want to hook the orders even though the 
quantities are small. 

Frcxidevl .—Gan you tell me approximately wliat proportion of the 
quantity of the special class ot billets that .you supplied to the railways 
has been subject to coniplaiuf. Is it jio-ssible to give us some indication? 

Mr. Mahhidra .—For the la.--t eight months the railways have not jilaccd 
orders for C and D class billets. .\h far as T understand the position is 
this. We .supply basie .steel. The C and D class steel is generally produced 
in an acid fiiriuue. The latest, developmoiits at Jamshedpur lead us to 
believe that w<i will he able to produce satisfactory steel for G and D 
class specifications. 

Hfr. ^fathrr .—1 may point out that we have also supplied substantial 
quantities of bars of C and T> class on whi<-h we liavo priyitacally no 
nomplaint. 

Fresidmi .—Mainly to wagon builders? 
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Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

President. —What quantity did you supply of those special bars? 

Mr. Mather. —500 to 7lK) tons per year. 

Pre.^ident. -There has been no complaint at nllr’ 

Mr. iffot/ier.— Practionlly no complaints. 

President. —We may take that as a definite statementf' 

Mr. Mahindni .—There has been a (rompWint about surface <le,fects in 
one (•onsigrimenl. The position is this: these tjillets when they arc sn|)- 
plied from England are generally ehi))i>ed and from our works we used to 
supply without chipping tliem. .At present wo have adopted the practice 
of chipping and in future wc shall get rid of this defect. 

President. —Thez-e is another (piestiou with regard to the railways and 
that is a much more important question that T want to raise this morning. 
7’hat is the question of the foiun of protection to be adopted regarding 
rails. Yon remember. Mr. Dalai, we discussed this point in the first oial 
examination. .As T look at the tpiestion at |>reseiit the sugge.stion is this: 
there ave two ways in which we can erant you protection for rails, AVe 
can do it in the foi-ni an agreement more or less on the present lines or 
wo can have simultaneous tendei's. Thr'se are the, only two alternatives. 

Mr. Ttalnl.- .AgreeuK'ut more or h'se on the present lines I 

Presidciil.—P.iWu'v it is an agreement or it is a case of siniultaneous 
tenders. 

Mr. ])idn(.- -Agreement hetween us :ind the llailway Hoard. 

President.- Tf it is an agreenient, the agreeinent has got to he based 
neec.s.saril.v on some price. The present agreement is based on the fair 
sellitig price estimated li.v the Tariff Board. 

Mr. Dalai. —Yea. 

President. —Tt can he ba.sed also on a price eorres)H>nding to the imiairt 
|>riee. These are the two alternatives rega-rding prices on which tin' agree¬ 
ment may he based, fn that eennection yon mako a statetm'ut in iniragraidi 
105 of your representation “ I'he Coniiian.v understands tlnu it is the poliey 
of filovcrnment to purelia.se the whole of its requirements of rails anti fi.sh- 
phites in India at the priees at whieh it eonid import these articles ”. 
The present method of [inrehase of rails hv the Bailway Board does not 
confirm this statement heeansp tlicv are being bought not at the prire at 
whieh the Railway Board rould imimrt these articles hut at the iirice 
which would give the Tata Iron and Steel Company a fair n-turn, 

Mr. Afnf/ier.—Bails are being bought under a seven year contraet whieh 
has been extended for a .year. Tho price in lliat contruet was agreed 
between the Company and the Baihva.v Board at the end of 192f> in special 
circumstances on a communication made confidentially by the Railway 
Board to the Company in order to enable this agreement to lie arrivi'd at 
in adequate time for ns to take aeroniil of the xirotectivo duty whieh wa.s 
recommended by tho Tariff Jfoard as a result of the enquiry iu 192(3. 
That protective duty as you will remeinher was lbs. 13 which appeared 
to be neeessai'y in order to enable the Compan.v to get a fair selling price. 
Therefore, altliongh it is correct that the price, provided in the iiresent 
contraet is tho fair selling izrice, the eeiitrnet price wa.s hiouglit up to tliat 
hx' ineaus of the protective duty. 

President. —That is not the correct statement of the position Rs. Ill) 
was preeisel.v the fair selling xirice we arrived at for rails. A\‘e projiosed 
in the 192(3 report that mneli the best arrangement would he for the Railway 
Board to buy rails from the Tata Iron and Steel Company at this price 
but we Lad no means at that time of ascertaining whether our pnqxi.sals 
would be aecexited or not AVe therefore dz’cided to rceommeud a protective 
duty in ease some other arrawgement was ndnxited, but this Rs. 110 was 
definitely the fair selling xirice. 
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Mr. Mather .—That is so, but it also cori'esponds with sucli yrioo as the 
Tariif Board was able to obtain in 1926, for imported rail*. If my 
recollection is right, the rate was lls. 105 ,at that time. Rs. 13 duty 
brought that up to Its. 118; an allow'auce of Rs. 8 for the freight 
disadvantage on the distribution of rails from Jamshedpur left Its, 110. 

President. -Are you quite sure it was Rs. 105f My own recollection 
is that the import price with the protective duty would have given a 
considerably higher pri(‘e than the fair selling price even after allowing lor 
freight disadvantage. 

Mr. Mather.- -Unhid XVil 1 of the 1.926 Report shows that the c.i.f. 
price landed without duty for British rails was Rs. 105. -K duty^ of Rs. 13 
was levied and that hnmght the price at the ports to Rs. 118 correspond¬ 
ing to the fair selling price of Rs. 110 taking into account the freight 
disadvantage. 

Pre.‘<ideiit .— It is n curious situation. 

Mr. Mather .—You followed the normal pro<;edare in ascertaining and 
recommending the duty. The Board ascci'tained the Steel tlompany’s fair 
selling price at Rs. IKl and the freight as as.sumed by the Board was 
Rs. if the Steel Company were to get a fair selling price, the imt)orL 
price should be brought to the level of Rs. 118 at the [xirt. The import 
price was R.s. 105 and the dtily required was lls. 13 which was recom¬ 
mended by the Board ajid acc-cpled hy the lavgislature. 

Prcsi'lent.- Snp]) 0 .se we followed this method in this enquiry. Suppose 
wo decided that the agreement should be ba.sed on the import price plus 
duty. Now in the present ease no protective duty is called for. 

Mr. Mather.- That is clear. 

President.- -Phe revemu! duty may he there. 

Mr. Mather.—Quite so. 

President. -So we take a price of Rs. 91 ex-works. That converted 
into a fair .selling price at port would be R.s. 94 j>l\i.s R^;. 8 or Rs. 102. 
What you would liko is a price corresponditig to the import price plu.i the 
revenue duty if there i.s no protective duty. 

Mr. Mather. —Quite. 

President .—Supposing 1 take your figure of the import price of rails 
without duty at Rs. 112-5, then taking the normal revenue duty at 10 
per cent, and adding Rs. 11-2 to that, yon get Rs. 123-7; then deduct 
Rs. 8 from that which give.s yon Rs, 11.5-7 ex-works. 

.\fr. Mather .-—That is right. 

President. -If we decided to base the agreemont on a price not neces¬ 
sarily based on the fair selling price, but on an import price inehiding 
revenue duty, convei-t it to f.o.r. Tatanagar, it wmuld be a price of some¬ 
where about R«. 108. 

Mr. Mather.- If it is your opinion that the revenue duty should be 
taken at 10 per cent., w-e should accept your judgment without question. 

President .—J bare no |)artii.-ular judgment about it, but I think ou 
railway materials 10 per cent, may be taken as normal from the experience 
of the past 10 or 12 years. 

Mr. Mather.—Yos. 

President .— If we accepted this figure, then the Railway Board w-ould 
have to pay Rs. 5 more tlian they are pa,ying now in spite ot the i-odnetion 
in your costs. That does not sound very reasoiiaWe, 

Mr. T>alid.-\t is the commci-eial basis. As far as 1 know the llailway 
Board would like to inirehase their rails ou the commercial basis and this 
is the way we arrived at this figure. 

President. —llon’t ha.se anything on that Mr. ®alal, because I have no 
evidenoo if that is the view of the RaiUvay Board, You may think so, but 
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J have no evidence for thinking that it is the policy of tho Uailway 
Board. 1 do not know what their policy is. But when the present price 
is ils. 110 for ordinary rails and that pfice has ijrevailcd for the past 
7 years while the industry ha.s been able substantially to reduce its costs 
and may rednce them still further hereafter, would you consider it a 
sati.sfactory arrangemoiit that tlie jiriee of rails should be raised by 
Bs. 5? 

Mr. ])a}al. —We don’t stand to benefit by that, because that will go 
Loward.s a icdnetion of duties on othor materials; but if that is the fair 
price, at which llie Railway Board can purchase rails, we don’t see that 
there is anything unfair in their i>ayitig that price. 

F'l'C.siciK'iif.- 1 still do not understand what from your point of view 
is tho difficulty in ease the agreomciit is based on a fjir selling price, 
because if you get a surplus, you surrender ibo surplus. 

Mr. Dalai.- 1 think we would surrender tho surplus in favour of materials 
whore tho duty .still stands on a fairly high level. 

Fre.hdcn#.--'riiore, i.s one practical difficulty. This price of Us. ll.o 
which we take as tho ex-works price oorresjjonding to import price i.s 
based on a price of £7-T-tt I think as the low'ost price from the I'liited 
Kingdom. I should liku to know in a little more detail what precisely 
i.s this (|UOtati<m. 

3fr. .Mdthrr. That price as .staled liere is tho lowe.st price so far as we 
know at which the United Kingdom sold rails during the year 19112, That 
was for an order to tho best of niy knowledge of about 15,000 tons for 
South Africa. 1 may add that since the la.st occasion on which we were 
giving evidence, 1 have made further enquiries and 1 believe that the 
lowest price at which tho United Kingdom has sold rails for tlie whole 
period from the time when England went off the Gold Standard up to the 
pre.sent i.s £7-2-0 whicli is 5 sliilling.s lower than this figure. 

Pi'C.sidioi f.— £7-2-0 i,s the lowest price quoted by the 'United Kingdom 
since when ? 

Mr. .l/u/Zic;-.—Since England went oil’ tlie Gold Standard. 1 can also 
add that the price at whicli British railways buy rails is £8 f.o.r. makers’ 
works. 

Presklcid .—You mean the intcrual price? 

Mr. Mather.—\e>i. 

President. —That i.s no use tor our purpose. The lowest price is £7-2-6 
since Euglaiid iveut off the Gold Standard. 'What sort of order was it ? 

Mr. Mather. —I have no specific details. There again T lieliove it was 
for an order of 10,000 to 1.5,tXXf tons. That i.s of course for sale witlilii 
the reserved area for British rail makers. 

Vresident.■—IX iqh the IRMA'S minimum would apply. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

President. —£8 sterling which in India T think might make a difference 
between the lowest United Kingdom pri(!e that yon quoted of about Rs. 12. 

Mr. Mather. -Approximately that. 

P/'C.n’deirf.—Suppn.sing I take tbo line that if the Railway Board were 
in a position to call for tenders from British mannfacturers for an order 
aniii'oximatiiig 6(1,000 ov TI'I.OOO tons, they might get much hettev quotaiions 
than £7-2-0 sterling. 

.\[r. Mather. —AVe liavo a cert.aiii amount of difficnlty in discussing (bis 
in detail, because there is no avaiJ.ablo record of all the transnetion.s of Jim 
IRMA, Rut T do not lielicve tliat f am in error in saying liiat TRM.A 
would not reduce the orice simply because the order is big. The TRMA 
lia.s reduced the price m the case which T have iu.st mentioned to £7-2-6, 
iK'cau.se it thought in that event rails would bo bought at that price but 
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otherwise they might not have hoen bought at all or a smaller quantity 
would have been bought. It i.s not .so tar a.s .1 tain gather the policy of 
the IRhfA to reduce ifs prices mei’cly because the order is large. 

I'ri.sitlc'iit. -It may not bo polie 3 ' of the lK.\fA to reduce prices iu 
Iree markets, in neutral markets? 

Mr. Mail.rr. —hi any ot tbe markets. 

i’rrslt/r/il,—With legard to internal marketsf 

Mi. Mnlhrr .— In any of tbe markets. 

I'rcsi'fjriii. —Hnl then bow do you have lbe.se variaiioms? You havo 
given u.s a few vari.Tl ions. Hoiv do those variations occur f 

Mr. Mnihrr -According to the judgment of tbe lltM,\ (lominitteo 
whether a lower jirici' might induce the possible buyer to place the order; 
otlieruise he would not buy at all. 

l‘i'r.sifli’n.f .— f am not in the conlidence of the IIIAIA. Since there is no 
minimum oh.served ii ith regaril to internal markets and there is the pos¬ 
sibility of getting in cnm[)ctition «ith some other party a very substantial 
order, ivhv British steel makers should not quote more favourable prices, 
1 do not know, f can understand their policy with regard t<i the minimum 
iu the ('Xpert imirkets hut when there is no minimum at all in the intei'iial 
market.s of the participating eountry. ivhat is the policy which underlies that? 

Jfr, Miillir.v .—The position is e.ssentialh’ the same, hecan.se there within 
the Briti.sh reserved area or the French, the Oernian or any other re.served 
are.a, the makers work as a single unit and do not compete. There is 
no free coiniietition. 

/‘r<\‘iiilrnt .—.Supposing in an internal market there is a mninitucturer 
who is net a participant in the and therefore competition arises 

from tlmt source, tlicn you see the whole body of mamifactnrers in the 
f.'nit.ed Kingdom will act together. 

Jfr. Mdihrr. -That is so. Here again a.s .vou realise we are only discussing 
hypothetical questions, 1 think it is more prohaVile that the British manu¬ 
facturers would get into contact with Us realising a.s they do that wo 
are in a very much stronger positiitu to supniy the rails in the Tiidian 
inarkcH than anylxidy el.se iu the world. 

I’rrsitlcnf.- you take t;7-2-6. m hat sort of price do you got? 

-Y/r. l\l(iihrv .—It would reduce the iirice by Bs. ;k.3 approximately. 

I’rcKiilrnt .—^That would hriug the inqiorl prici' with a revenue duty of 
10 per cent, to Ks. 1T2. 

Mr. Ddinl. —Yes. May I point out that tlie.se ]iricos ivhieh Ihe British 
vailmakers have (juoted since Kngland iieiit off (he (lold Standard are 
lower than the iiriecs which they would otherwise have quoted. 

1‘rrsiili'iii .—That is what iinlioatos to me that considerable variations 
are possible according to cii'cuni.staiice.s. 

.1/r. ])iil(il. -To elaborate what Mr. Mather has just new said, if we 
visiiali.se the circumstances under which British raihnaker.s wore to compete 
in the Tndiaii market, what would he their position? ft would he altnnsl 
certain that they would not get the orders for raits. The only thing that 
woidd ha|>pen is we would haie to drop prices in competition. That i.s 
not the kind of situation which thev would like to sec indefinitely, ft may 
happen for one year or perhaps it may happen for two years and then 
there is a possihilltv that with our rail eo.sts as they are we might compote 
iu some of their reserved markets whieh we are in a position to do and 
they would not like such a .situation to arise. 

Mr. Malh rr. —It is not to their financial interests to reduce the price 
of rails ill India, beeau.se they know in any vvent thev would not get the 
order after one or two years. Naturally in that event it would lead to a 
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strongly competitive attitude between the Steel Company and the British 
railmakers which might in certain circumstances in future lead us to 
compete in a way which would definitely bo to their detriment. 

Fresidenl. —^You admit, don't you, Mr. Mather, that we are speaking of 
factors which are ahnost entirely hypothetical. 

Mr. Mather.--That is so. 

President. —Do you think it reasonable ip regard to an article like 
rails to fix a price for a ijeriod of seven years on what is after all a 
hypothetical figure.^ About this figure of Bs. 94 there is no hypothesis, 
We can establish that. 

Mr. Mather. —Might 1 suggest these arc important facts in the situation? 
When the price for the pre.sent contract was fixed at th» end of 1026, 
the IRMA was not operating and the world price of rails has very sub¬ 
stantially risen since 1926. Therefore it does not seem to us to be in-, 
herently unreasonable that our price should rise by Rs. 5 per ton. I 
submit that if the last Statutory enqniry had been held a year later, by 
which time the IRMA was operating—it began to function in October or 
November, 1926—then the position would have been that the price of rails 
W'ould have been higher than was taken by the. Board in 1926. 

President. —From your point of view is iheve any objection to a system 
of simultaneous tenders? 

Mr. Mather. —No. 

President There is no protective duty required on your figures? 

Mr. Dalai. —No. As between fixing on the basis of the fair selling price 
and simultaneous tenders, we would much rather hove simultaneous tenders, 
because we feel certain that we would get much better prices. 

President. —Supposing we had an agreement based on’ this price or on 
the fair selling price or some other price, supposing another steel works 
was started in this country, what w'onld he tho position? 

Mr. Dalai. —It would be sometime before they brought down their costs 
in the matter of rails. 

President. —Supposing they rvere in a position to quote the same price. 

Mr, Mather. —^Is this on the supposition that another Steel works was 
started ? 

President. —At the end of 1 or 5 years they would like to get a share 
of the world’s market atid they say “we are prepared to quote the same 
price as the Tata Iron and Steel Company 

Mr. Dedal. —Then of course it would be for the Government of India 
to divide tho order. 

President. —Suppose the agreement had not in tho meantime been made? 

Mr, Dalai. —There you are going into a region of greater hypothesis. 

President. —We are really discussing various hypotheses now, so it is 
just as well to have the whole lot of hypotheses. On the first day of 
your oral examination, you were very keen on the possibility of another 
steel works being started. The proposals of the Tariff Board are put up in 
September and the Government of India legislate in October and straight¬ 
away the idea is taken up. By about 1937 or early in 1938 there is 
another steel w'orlts in tho country. They would like to get a share of 
the rail market and they go to the Railway Board and say “ Well, treat 
us exactly as you have been treating the Tata Iron and Steel Company ”. 

Mr. Dalai. —That woiild only be an argument for not entering into an 
arrangem.ent for the full period of seven years. 

Presidmtt .—What period would you suggest? 

Mr. Dalai. —If such a«ontiugency was regarded as at .all probable. 

■President. —I thought you regarded that contingency as probable. 
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Mr. Dalai. —That they would within this period be able to luaiiufac- 
tur© at such costs as to compete with us seems to us to be very unlikely. 

Mr. Mather. —Or at least that they would in the first instance equip 
themselves to manufacture rails. 

President. —An arrangement of this kind would preclude such a irossibility. 

Mr. Dalai.- -It seems to be such .a very remote coutingciicy that there 
is no likelihood of any hanu^beiiig done to any party. 

President. —Is there any objection from your point of view if the 
agreement wine for a shorter period than the period of protection 

Mr. Dalai.- Wo don't see any particular object in doing that. 

President. -Supposing there was some object and if it was done, would 
there be any abjection from your point of view 

Mr. Dalai. —There would be no objectioti. 

President. —Because your interests are not likely to suffer. Supposing 
at the end of four years there was a steel works started in the country 
and they adopted the same price or some price corresponding to the import 
price, it would not affect your position? 

Mr. Ttalal. —No. 

Mr. ITiles.—i'ou excluded in 1924 yo<ir operations on your collieries 
from .your other activities. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

Mr. U'iic.'i.- Have .vou got .separate accounts for collieries? They are 
not separated at all in the balanoo sheets. 

Mr. Mather. —No. 

Mr. Il’i/cs.—1 want to make it quite clear that the figure.s which you 
have given u.s in .vour representation do totull.v exclude any losses which 
you might have actually incurred on \oiir collieries? 

Mr. Mather. —That is so. May I be permiLlei! to add we have not 
actually made a lass. They don't include the profits that we have made on 
the collieries wbiob are, T admit, small, 

Mr. TT'de.v,—That is to .say, your lealisations v.bic''! you have given us 
in your representation are based entirely on the u-ices that you obtained 
for steel (mly? 

Mr, Mather. —And pig iron, since |>ig iron was taken into account in 
the recommendation.s. 

Mr. Miles. —The (a)st of working your collieries appears in your profit 
and lo.s.s account under the heading " expenses of production ” 

Mr. Mather. —Y\is. 

Mr. Wiles. —Y'ou sa.v that there is no loss in the period of seven year.s 
in the working of your collieries. 

Mr. Mather.- No. 

Mr. ]\'iles. —Taking seven year.s as (he period. 

Mr. Mather. Quite. 

Mr. Wiles. —1 should like to refer you to .\oui balance sheets. 1 am 
anxious to know a little about the reserve luads which you .show there. 1 
think you have (1) debenture sinking fund, f2i i.-.serve fund account, (3) 
repairs and renewals account and (4) sinking .-iiid other lunds. Does that 
complete the whole of your reserve fund aeeouiit.s? 

Mr. .Mather. —YVe have for iii.staiice Tnoou'e-rax Reserve Account which 
is a uew' item. The account above that •' Provision and Reserve for doubtful 
debts ” is a reserve in so far as the amount set aside may prov'e to be 
greater than the actual requirements. 

Mr. Tfi/c.s.—Are these funds accumulated on any regular .system? Do 
you sot aside an.y percentage every .year? How d« tho.v accumulate? 

Mr. Mather. —There is no system. 
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Mr. U'/7e,s.—Take ony item—Bebcature sinking tunri. 

Mr. Mather. —That was accumulated over a ijcriod oC three years. 

Mr. IV'ih;*'.--It is not added to? 

Mr. Mather. —No. 

Mr. Wilex .—11 is held as a reserve again-st the repayment of debentures? 

Mr. Mather .—As an additional reserve agaimst the repayment of deben¬ 
tures. After three years, we decided to pay Slf debentures without making 
any special allocation. 

Mr. 11 iic.v.—What is the Reserve fund account? 

Mr. Mather. —Reserve fund account is a .survival of the prosperous days 
of the Company when we did put aside a sum of money. According to 
the earliest balance sheet which T have with me at the moment, viz., 
1926-27 balance sheet, the reserve fund was exactly the same amount. I 
think there has Iteen no change in that .since 1921. 

Mr. iri/ci.—For what purpose is that held? 

.Mr. Mather .—There was a balance from the profit and loss account 
which was transferred to the reserve fund ac(;ount in a year or years in 
whhh the profits of the Company were large and the Company decided not 
to pay to the shareholders the whole of the profits. 

Mr. M’ile.f. The Directors are at liberty to use it for any financial 
purpose they like. 

Mr. Mather.- -Yes, subject to the .sanction of the shareholders, 

Mr. lT(7c.s.—Repairs and renewals account—wc discussed that at some 
length the other day. 

Mr. .Mather. .Yes. 

Mr. Trih's.—The olher account is ‘‘ Sinking and other funds Are 
these funds added to? 

Mr. ^[ather.- -Yes. 

Mr. Wiles. -There lias been an addition of almnt Rs, 4 lakhs, 

Mr. Mather. Yes. 

Mr. H'dcs.—Is it just a percentage? 

Mr. Mather.—Most of that it a fixed amount i)tr ton of material handled. 

Mr. Wiles. —The item sinking fund is for the a7Tiortisation of debts? 

Mr. Mather.- - '^io. This group is mainly for the re])lacement of wasting 
assets, i.e., minerals. 

Mr. Ifilc.?,—Is it against wiiat is called a dcpletioii fund ” or is it 
part Oi the depreciation fund? 

Mr. Mather.—'\t is not part of the depreciation fund, which is allocated 
annually on the basis of tlic fi.xcd cu[>itul invested. 

Mr. U'dr.''.—But your depreciation fund at [ire.seiit i.s calculated on your 
capital exponditul-e on ore mines as well us everything else. 

Mr. Mather. Yes. We have very little or no capital expenditure on 
mineral deposits as such. We pay for that by tiieans of a royally. We 
have not capitalised the value of the minerals in the deposits niilei.s we 
had to pay capital. 

Mr. IFhe.s.—What is 11s. 86 lakhs which yon show as capital expenditnie 
on mines? 

lift. Mather. —That is on equipment—locomotives wagons and railway 
tracks, baiigalows, quarters, repair shops, etc. 

Mr. iri7es. It does not include anything on account of the value of 
mines ? 

Mr. ^father. —No. So far as collieries are concerned, the value h.as in 
some case.s been capitalised but you will of course realise that collieries 
are excluded from our valuation of the assets for your purposes. They 
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have been capitalised merely because we purcdiased most of the collieries 
from existing concerns. We had to pay a large sum for the vattie of the 
coal in the scams. Wo were not the original leaseholders in some cases. 

Mr. H'ilt'.s.—Let us confine ourselves to the ore mines. You say that this 
sinking fund is an accumulation against the depletion of your reserves of ore. 

yir. Mather. —Not exclusively. T will submit a note, if you want, giving 
a fuller analysis of that. 

Mr. IVilf's.—It is definiteh' not a sinking fund for the amortization of 
debt.? 

Mr. Mather. —No. 

Mr. TT’i/c.s.—Additions made in the year reijresent percentages calculated 
on the quantitjps of ore taken out. 

Mr. Mather. —They repre.sent fixed sums per ton of jninoral taken out. 

Mr, ll’jlcs.—I understand you have never kept any definite account 
of your depreciation fund. You don’t regard it as a fund in which you 
are definitely re.stricted by audit rules. Do you ever have to satisfy your 
auditors as to the method in which yon are applying your funds available 
in the depreciation fund? 

Mr. Mather.--In what way should we have to s.atisfy the auditors.!' 

Mr. Wiles. —In many indu.stries 1 understand where a depreciation fund 
is actually kept, the Directors cannot spend money from the fund without 
satisfying the auditors that it is an item for which depreciation fund 
can he utilized. You treat your depreciation fund rather as a general 
addition to your finances? 

Mr. Mather. —We keep one general financial account. Wo don’t lock 
away the allocation to depreciation and incest it entirely separately. Nor 
do I think that practice is at all common. 

Mr. Wiles. —It is not uiicoramoti so far as my investigation goes. A 
separate account is kept showing how the amounts from reserves accmmul.ated 
for the definite purpose of ohsolosccncc or depreciation have been utilised. 
Here is a copy of the balance sheet of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, 
which will illustrate what T mean. There you have a rather an elalrorate 
account ill which they have shown not only depreciation fund but also 
obsolescence fund and depletion fund (shown). 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. -Wc keep our accounts in such a way that we could 
without difficulty prepare a table of this type. 

Mr. Wiles.—It is a little beyond our competence to go into that. But 
it would have simplified our task very considerably if wo had had some 
such accounts at onr disposal. You remember the argument that wo had 
the other day as to whether some of your additions^ to the capital expendi¬ 
ture could iie met legitimately from your depreciation fund. I drew a 
distinction between capital expenditure from depreciation fund account and 
capital expenditure from a more general reserve. This illustrates what I 
mean. 

Mr. Mather. —I should like to examine that in a little more detail. 

Mr. TFfls.'s.—^You may keep it if ,vou like and return it later on. In 
general, I take it from your subsequent memoranda regarding your proposed 
capital expenditure that one of the chief points is that you don’t wish 
to be tied hand and foot to any particular expenditure, hut ^ you propose 
to follow' roughly the programme subject to your financial circumstances. 
You don’t want to he tied down to an annual programme. 

Mr. Mather. —^We are not in a position to say, and I doubt whether 
any concern of our nature would be in a position to say, definitely how 
all the money available for development during the next seven years is 
going to be spent. 

Mr. TFile.i. —I only mention that as arising ou« of what wc just uiscussed. 
You have roughly classified your capital expenditure into expenditure which 
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is oiitiiely iol' Tcpliicoiiiciit and c.\|jciidiLiii'C wliich is inori; or less an addition 
to your normal activities. 

d/r. Medher.—Yca. 

Afr. IVi7es. --l should cortainiy lenard your expenditure on replaecnieiits 
as haviiiK the lirst elaiin on your eapital expenditure. 

Mr. M.(tthi:r .—TJic expenditure on replacement 1 would submit can ho 
regarded as haviiif' the lirst elulm when it comes to the stage that it is 
absolutely necessary or unavoidable, but it does not necessarily folloiv that 
on an\ pai-ticnlar date, when one eiivisagt'S the lulure and niien eerlaiii 
developments arc goiii" on, the lutiire unavoidable replacement should 
have precedence over the develoinncnt item.. 

Mr. IVdf.'i.—That is rathm- a matter tor your ilomestie arrangement, i 
am only concornod to jioint out as lar as the depreciation Innd is eoueerned, 
i should I'Cgai'd Lhe items ot replacement as having delinilely the tirst 
elaini on the depreciation tiind rather than exteiisions involving additional 
capital exiienditure which might or might not pay tor themselves. 

Mr. Miiiht'.r. 1 ilo not i'eel that t voiild accept that iiosition without 
ipialiiieation. 

Mr. H’hcs,—1 am not dealing with any re.serves which yon may have 
ill addition to the depreciation fund. 

Mr. Mnthi'.r .—T rpiite reali.se tlial. 

Mr. yal.e^iUl. is it dolinitol.v your contention that the.se .sm.all indu.stries 
do eertainl,y got on with ba.sic iron:' 

Mr. Dalai. —AVc find that small iudnstnes do use our basic iron to a 
very largo extent for their pur|)o.se.s. 

Mr. yiitnsdit. -.ire you in a position to .say that you have had no com¬ 
plaints from them 

Mr. Mather. —Ye.s. Wo have had letters iioni them .saying that they 
have been using our basio iron without any trouble. 

Mr. yatc-vni .— Da the same parties eome again and again and purchase 
basic iron from you “ 

Mr. Dalai. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather, —They are regular customers. 

Mr, Natemik.— With regard to the other .statement to which the l’ve.sident 
drew your attention, you say that if there is a genuine demand, you would 
be prepared to .supply. 

Mr. Mahindra,, Tf souiehiKly asks for special iron for a special article 
tlien we deliver him wiiatever iron lie iciiuires. 

Mr, NattiiSaii. Will you go so far as to say tliat you would give him 
foundiw iron with a small margin over basic iron!"' 

.1/r. Mahivdra .—Tho di.stiuction between basic iiori and iouiidry iron 
is in the silicon content, ft tbe articles they want to manufaeturc require 
a higher pei'ventage of silicon we would certainly give it to tluun at tho 
same price as basic iron, 

Mr. Daliil .—We will not supply him with No, ‘2 foundry iron, or No. 1 
fonndr,y iron or an,\ thing like that. 

Mr. yiitesaii .—You will determine exacUy whal material he .should usef 

Mr. MaJihliha .—We are going to .supply this material at a very low 
price. The railwa.vs, for example, want iron for .sleepers; thc,y do not 
specify what that iron should be and wo call it .sleeper ii’ou; it need not 
he No, 11 or No. ill or No, TV. 

-Ur. Mather. —T iiiight point out that thi.s is a case in which we have 
actually pat into effect the priiicipl,-' indicated here, in the same s])irit 
although cWBhafis not fireciscl.v to tlie letter, that we have .snjiplied iron 
lo the Tataimgar Koiiiidnv at special prices and that the foundry lias 
not complained about the price ai, whicli we have .supplied to them suitahle 
iron for tho manufacture of sleciievs at a price which hii.s no relation lo 
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tlio import price of pig ii'on and at a price ivliicli is practicably the same 
at which we liave heon scliing hasic. 

^JI. iS'alr'idn .—Tile point 1 am trying to oini-iiiasise is that liaving regard 
to the inirnorous laiiiiplaints something should l )0 done to seo that this 
eomphiint is not repeated. 

Mr. Malhcr .—We have gone a long way to meet them by giving them 
iron of the kind they re(|uire. What I li<d ahmit the eoniplaints is that 
thov eoine mainly iroin • ionndries which art^ not I'lnn'tioniug to-day. 
h’onmiries which working to-day. I may .say' that t)0 ]>er cent, of them 

liavo told II, s tliat they are using hasic iron and are tinding it .suitable lor 
the, piirjio,se.s for wliieli they want it. 

Mr. DahiL Oui' huyer.s liave not eomplained; ijcrsoits w)io have com¬ 
plained are* not persons wlio are working their foundries at the pre,sent 
moment. 

Mr. \atcsan.. ■ Do you eonteniplate adding to ilm mimher of C! cias-s 
appronticosr' 

■Ifr, ^\ e dehnitoly propo.se to add to ilic nuiuher oi (' ela.ss 

apprentices. We had oh in our selieme; thi,s year we have taken 75 and 
we are propo,sing to incj'ea.so it to HKt. 

Mr. .Yu..fc.vu/i.—^ oui* propo.sal i.s to add as many as j>c,ssihic to the 
nunilier of appren1iee.s so that the sons of your employees get definite 
oeeiipaLioii ? 

Mr. JJalal. -Yes, 

.Mr. ^'aii'.san.- -With regard to the sales arrangemeuts, since onr exa¬ 
mination and liaving logard to the complaints have you thought it desirable 
to reconsider eerLain points regarding wiiieh coinplaiuLs have been made, 
that is conditions of selling agency.^ 

Mr. Mnh'tndru. —The oi'gariisation lor the sale ot the various kinds 
of material is reviewed Irom time to time ami as soon us we hnd that 
there is a woakno.Sb in it we reviso the scheme and make it suitable us 
far as possible. 

Mr. Kalexa-n .—Since tlie e.xaiiiLnation and since the complaints have 
come up have you reviewed thcni.^ 

Mr. MMiindra.--]. do not know of any special complaints. 11 there is 
any definite oomplainl we would certainly do so. In tlie Calcutta market 
wo had certain coniidaints some time ago, about a year and a half ago, 
and tho.so have since been met. 

Mr. Naiemn .—Wliat I liave in view is the condition of .your selling 
agency. A man might he willing to soli your products but the buyer 
iiiiglit wish to add a few more items which if Jie, were to buy elsewhere 
might eau.se a little delay. Therefore if your agent wants to buy those 
elsewhere and supply the buyer I hope it went vitiate the clause iu 
your agreement. 

Mr. Dalnl .—1 don’t know whether you mean merchant tK)n.se.s or the 
agencies in the I’linjub or the TJnited I’loviuces. If you mean tho dealers’ 
agreeTMcnt, tho position to-day' is that we make tho condition ivith regard 
to’ buying outside material as ea.sy a.s po.s.siMe. Tlie only condition i.s that 
they must ask ns before limy buy and invariahly they arc given permission 
to buy things outside which we cannot supiih' them. 

Mr. Aiha .—In conncctiuii with rails, certain tonnages of rails me .shown 
a.s second class rails in the cost sheets. Can you tell mo how you dispose of 
the.se. Are they sold to tho railways or to other customers f 

Mr. Mahindra. -Not to the railways. They are usually offered to the 
various public bodies who use second el.ass rails for purposijs of trolly 
linos or some other purpose. Mo.sttimes those are used as posts. 

Mr. Atha .—In the cost sfieets they are treated as scrap. Aro they 
.sold at scrap prices? 
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Mr. MaJiindra. Tko price that wt? obtain for these rails is very low and 
for nil pi'a*-tical purposes it can only be treated as scrap. 

Presidf.ni .—What is the sort of price you get now? 

Mr. Miihindra.- Between Its. 50 and Us. 60. 

Mr. .il.ha. That is two or three times the price of scrap! 

Mr. Mahirdra .—As a matter of fact we hare not a largo stock for sale 
due to the sort tonnage of good rails which has been ordered by the 
Railway’s in recent years. • 

.1/r. .\iha .—The additional credit yon propose on sccmid class rails is 
only Its. 0‘1 ? 

dfr. .V/uf/i cr.—The ((iiantitv of .second class rails that wo are able to 
sell—although actually when we do sell we get a price of Bs. oO alwive the 
scra[> credit—is s(j very sniall that it df>es only produce a smatl eflcct. 

.]fr. :\lho .—.According 1o the cost shetd- the quantity t)f sef’Ond class rails 
is 7'athcr over 10 per cent ? 

Ml'. Vnf/irr.—Tlie (piantitv o'.s high hul we have not hecui ahle to sell 
all that f|HantitY. AVe liavc re-meltcd most of it. 

l/r. .l//iU.—That is a very iiiinsnal condition. All railmakcrs have 
ser'ond class j'ails and they are ahle to disp<»se of them. 

Mr. Miiflirr.— l am aware of that and that qucstiml is l.icfore ns. But 
in tliat respect India is not so favonrahlv situated as the more highlv 
industrialised countries in Kui'fip*' where thev r^'unire these for indiistri.a! 
sidings and such kind of const ruction takes place therefrom tinio to time. 
But in Indi.'i owing to the conditions we hav<' hecn passing through there 
has hetui no siich work uiidertaken and se(‘on<llv. second class rails aie 
too heavy for all other nnrposos for which customers might huy and w’e 
are ther«foi-e not aide to sell these. 

)/■,. -Will you scud us a statement showing the nricos realised 

for second class rails and the nronortion re-nielted? Yon will find that in 
the cost sheets they are not included hi the make, hiit treated as scran 
in arriviiK'- at the cost at the rail mill l>ut in estimating the yield of good 
nroduct thov are included. T( is rather nuy,sling to Icnow whether they 
are scrap or whether thev are not scrap. 

prr.fid.rrf .—The quantities involved of course are very small but theoro- 
t.icallv on that basis wlien yon give an estimated output of rails it includes 
s{'*confl r.losfi rails. 

Ifr. .IIo/./icr. -No. SO.OtX) tons is wbat we estimate to be able to sell 
as first class. 

But in the cost sheets the yield includes second class rails? 

Mr Mntlirr.—'S'i^si, t.he figure at the bottom of the sheet does so, as is 
clearly indicati-d. But the figures for general mill yield and for output 
(In not. 

Mr. Atha.-- The elfect oil your costs has been .small recently because 
vom- total output of rails lias been small but it mi.glil become an important 
factor. 

Mr. MaUic.r.—Thc percentage is likely to remain the same. 

Mr. A£7in.—But the percentage of the hital rails to the output of the 
mill may not remain the same? 

l/r. Maihcr .—That is right. 

VrrMdr.nl. —AA'lieu there i.s a reduction in the output of rails there is 
rediietiou in the quantity of sceoiid class rails hut the proportion may 
remain the same? 


Mr. ^fi^irr. —^Yes. 

t 

IMrsidriil . -Blit in spW" of the reduction in the quantity of second class 
rails produced you arc not ahle to market the whole of it? 
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Mr. Mather.—That is so. The restrietion of the market is more than 
{.ho d(-*<‘]itie in tho (jiinntity prodnoed. That lias heen onr exporionco durino; 
the last two or three years. 

Presideni;, —Second class rails are really required in connection with 
industrial works mainly? 

.\fr. Mdther .— In other (countries that is definitely the main requirement. 
The roquiroinent hero, at any rule n. substantial part of tho sales ot .s(‘cojxd 
class rails, has boon for standards for electric distribution systiuns or 
lele])hono polos, for streot l^thtin^, etc. 

Presidrnf. -Wtuild the Raihvay Board accept them for sidings and so on? 

^fr, ^^atlir.r .—AVe have tried to Tiiake it a cniidition that a certain 
r>orcenta<.u> of s(^coiid class rails will he taken as part of the delivery but 
tliev liavc uot a”;r(*od to find V»ecause tliey mainly nse worn rails lor that 
nur])ose. They find it more convenient- to nse worn rails; olhomvise 
have to sell thorn as scrap. 

7*residn)i..- Kovertiriv ■ for tho moinfait to tins question of rails T am 
still a little nuzzled. Tt ts onit'* true in what we did was to base 

tho a'n’ecnierit on a pi’iee which <'orrf‘sponded to the import iMdc'O phii 
the (lutv we proposed. Tha-l duty was propo'-ed as definitely a protective 
diit^' and that protective dntv was sii^m-sted in order to brin*'; the import 
price np to tho fair selling. 

i\ Mtfflier.- —-Yes, as adjusted for iVie freight disadvantage. 

Pi i sidott .— The aereemenf was based on tho lair selling nriee and the 
dnt\' US'- f’lxerl with reference to file import nrieo in order that the import 
price mivlit Ik* hroueht up (o tho fair selling price. 

.Vr. \fiifher. —i submit tin tvroeedure was the other wav round. Tt was 
fouml dial run* fair solliii" price was Ks. (If) and that we were at a 
1‘i'fjini-ht disad\'anta:''e of Bs. S. I'liereforo it was ru'cessary if we wort* to 
rtuili.se fuir fair selling price that- imp'Orted rails should tenter at 118 at 
the port. Prot’ocfling on tbal basis Jt was aseertainod that the import price 
so far as could ht* ludi.'cd ffir was Rs. 105. The dutv retpiired was 

Rs. in whicb of course bvongbt tbo prict* of imiMirtod rails to Bs. TI8. 
After (hat stage the question came up of tbo agreement, but, not until 
those figures had been worked out In that wav. Tt mois then clear that 
if we eniei'cd into an agreement to veil rails at Bs. 110 f.o.r. works, 

it would give us our fair sclliug price and must cy-/( t//>ot7p s' mean tbar 
\y(\ jiiv selling our rails ou Ibe sj^Tue basis as imported rails would be 
landeil if the price <if imported rails was nnf ebamred, 

PresdJevf.- This figure of Rs. 110 was tlu' ev works equivalent of the 
net import price? 

If?’. Afather .—That is so. and in the case of any protei live duty that 
miivt iiioN'itaTilv follow. 

Presidrnt .—Tliat is as far as (he duty is concerned. No protective 
dutv is required now. so tba( if We are prrceediug on the snotn basis we 
take no proteetivi^ dutv into accouiil- in fixing ibe price On that basis 
tbcvi'bxre the rcvmiue diRv is irrelevant. 

Afr Mather. Tt is not e'v,.M,t.ial for our purposes. 

Pre-fident. —Therefore wliaf we have got to do is to take the import 
nriei* make the uecessarv adjustment for freight di.sadvanta.ge. convert it 
into its cfiuivalcnt f.o.r. Tatanagar price and vou [.ret the comparable priciv 

If' Afnffier,- That wo submit presumes that the buyers of rails in 
this country arc i*ntitlcfl to buy on a bnsiv nssumi'iiti that there is uo 
l-f>\'pnne < lutv, 1'bat uas fbc basis on which Oovcrnmmd r-uvchns()d its 
v'-.Miiivf'm(Oih' of dori's several venrs ago and it was deliheva'elv (hanged 

ipoi ,,r 1095 Brier to fhat date Government did not pav any import 
d.if- it VMS ebaim-erl and it was dreided ‘bat Government Jip[)artinents 

sVoiild r>av for their requirements prices inedudiug tho ro\'enue dutv. ov 
any otlier duty. 
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ri(’xi(h;nf. —T)k' wliole principle uiidcrlyinf; tlmt, was tliat the Indian 
industry' should not bo d()])riv(>d of siicli benefit as it might doriro from 
the import duty in order to make a. sort of allowance for the protective 
effect of the revenue <lut,y. But where yon have an industry which does 
not definitely require [iroteidiou on a particular product that principle does 
not apply. 

Mr. Mather ,—U does not neceasarilj’ moan that we should be put in less 
advantageous po.sitiori tlian industries wliich fcquirc protection. There are 
other industries in India which require no protection in which it is not 
proposeil to take off the revenue duty for puriioses of Government con¬ 
sumption. 

l‘rvU(U-nt .—What f am trying to do is to arrive at some kind of 
jiriiiciple with regard to (toveniment ix’iic.v in the matte# of purchasing 
rails on which we could fiasi’ our pro(K)s;ds. The statement as you have 
put it here in para. lOfi, I don’t say is incorrect, hot it doe.sn’t seem to 
me to lie quite correct at any rate as tar as rails are eoncerned. I don’t 
say it is entirely wrong, hut it doesn’l seem to me to he an accurate 

preseutatiou of tlie real iiosiliou in determinin,g what sort of price you 
would require for rails. It is of course impossible to make up our ow’u 
minds as to what, preclselv is the policy of Government ill regard to the 
purcha.sp of r.ails during the past proteilive period. What kind of price 
yon adopt as the basis of your agreement will rlermid upon that. 

Mr. .\fafhcr .—1 realise that. 

r> I'.sidiiit.- spite of the disciiss-ion lids morning the point is not 
quite clear to me. Taking the basis that we adopted in 1926 Ileport, it 
dixis not quite coulirrii or justify vour iiroposal that the import duty 

should necessarily he taken into aecount in fi.xing tlio agreement price, 
hocansc wliat WI' :\re eoncerned in 1!I26 was tlm iirotcctive duty. 

Mr. Mather .—J think in 1926 or in any other eirenmstances in which 
a protective duty is rc(|uired, it follows antornatically that lhat duly must 
he taken into account in f'lNino the price, hnt w'e snhiuit that if an industry 
which has Viecn protected in fhe past and which still needs (irotection for 
certain parts of Its output has icaclied a sta.go in regard to one part 

of its output for wliicli proicvtion is not required, it should not tlien be 
deprived of the henefit of the revenue dntv which corresponding heuefit 
is obtained by otlier indn.strie.s, some of which have m.wer even needed 

protection. 

— You don't want |irotection. 

hfr. ^father .—It seems 1o me to he rather a special interference with 
the normal principles on which Government purchases its stores. AVc see 
no reason why the normal iiriiiciples shoiihl he denarted from under which 
when Gov’ernment purcha.ses stores, it takes into full account tlie revenue 
duty, if there is a revenue dntv or the orolective duty if there is a 
nrotective duty. We don’t '■ce wh.v a speeial Oxi'eptinn should he made in 
this particular c.ise. Why slioiihl Govemmont say: “We will ignore even 
a revenue duty”. 

PrrsiiUrni .—I finite understand it from the Government point of view. 
Ill your own pronosals yon are prepared to surrender what you gel. 
Then what difference dne.s it make to voiis' Why do you insist on the 
observance of a principle on the ground of the advantage derived by an 
industrv when you .are prepared to siirreiider the advantage. 

Mr. Mafhrr. ’Because we believe that we shall derive indirect benefit, 
not so much we as a company, hel the industry avill receive indirect 
advantage in that by redueing the duties on other kind.s of steel, it will 
help to pronmte their consumption. 

Preelihnit. i\fr. Itatlier. von have heard during our discussion hero 
that a s iggestion was made to wdiich I made reference more tluiii onee that 
ivlio might jirohahlv attempt a readjiisl meni of overheads and profit, that 
Is arraiieliie differently rt'oni the way in which vmi have arranged tlie 
distribution of overheads ami profit. Supposing the matter was tackled 
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in this form that you allow rails a Ijigher proportion of ovorhoatl and 
prolit-s oorrespondiiigly reduoo the proportion of overhe;uls allowed to some 
other prorluet whioh wo consider in the national interest would he cheaper, 
that would come, to the same thing. 

Mr. Malhtr. —Yes. 

Fresidenl. That would meet .your difficulty. \Vliat you are out for is 
a principle. 

Mr. Mdtlit'.r. — Yen. We a»e out of course in the fii’st instance for tlu' 
possibility of making a certain total amount available for overhead and 
profit. So long as wo receive that amount, wc think it is sound that if 
on one article we require no duty, then at any rate a minimum of revenue 
duty should be imposed in order that we may' reduee the duties on other 
kinds on which the duties .arc' relatively higher. 

Frrrsidrnt .—Supposing I arrange tlie overheads and profit in such a 
way that the fair selling priei' of rails corresjionds more closely than 
the present fair s(dling prir-e with the import price, then of eonrse it is 
open to me to reduee eorrespordingly the overheads and profit on some 
other kind of article that von produce rvhieh it may he the Board eousiders 
in I he national interest should be cheaper. Then tlie privieiplo that you 
are contending for. Is ohserymd. Yon have hronght the rail iiriec in iloser 
eorrcspoiidenee with the import price. 

Mr. Mdilirr. —'I'he same effect is prodmed if von hring the profits on 
rails to siieti an (>Nlcnt as to eorresymml with the import price. 

J'ri'.-ddp.nt. —It is not exactly the import price that yon ask for. hut it 
is st'inethin,'.’: more. 

^fr. JJalal .—Boeatisc we stand on the principle that it is a fair enm- 
rnereial price. 

Vrr/sirtrnt. Tf an arrangement of that, kind were made, yon would consider 
that reasonahle in accordance with the prineiiile you are contending. 

Mr. T)alal .—So long as we realise anything approximating a fair eom- 
mercial price, we would consider it roasonnh’e. 

Prr,sidca/.—Supimsino- overheads and profit were increased in propprtaon 
and the price was hronght in closer corrcsoojideuce with the import price? 

Mr. T>alal .—That would meet our point of vimv, hut evervthin.cr depends 
on the degree of eorr('spondeno(' ih.at yon brought ahmit to the commereial 
price. 

Pre,.iidp.nf..- What you have suggested is to arrange the duties in suck 
a way' that a surplus is di'rived and then that surydus is divided, hut the 
same result is a<'tii<'ved hv distrihuting the overheads ami profit in a different 
yvay. 

Mr. Dfilnl. —Yes, If it is to the same extent. 

Prrsidrnf .—Wore or less to the same exient. 

Mr. T)iilol .—Because it .seems to me that the same question mav nerhaps 
arise later on If at all anv pfotection is reouirtsl in eonneotlon with other 
kinds of materials that we orodoce. 'Simoose we find ve ure in .a position 
to luaniifni’tnre bars and sections without reoniring any' nroteetive duty, 
bill are not in a position to mannfaetiire slieols and plates yvithoiit i 
nroteetive dntv, then anain would voii sav that therefore yve should sell 
bars and sections at onr fair selling price iwen if it may he lower than 
the cnmrnei'cial price? 

Prr.^idenf. —'fliat ’s es.sentinllv dilferent. No agreement enn hi' made 
wllh regard to the sale of these other aitieles, hut in elfi'ct the same 
result may he achieved in a different yvay. 

ilfc. Mdiher. The same fiiiaiiciul results would he achieved T.ookinu' 
at the figures before you, it would aopear to require an allocation for 
overhead .and profit on rails of approximataJv Bs, Gl.) and that on strnetnral 
sections ahont Ks. which out of relation to actualities ,so far as over- 
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liHuds a.ie coiiceiiied. We agree, however, that the financial results would 
bei the .same. 

I'lCsideiit. —As a iiiaticr ot fact, as far as overheads are concerned, I 
admit a .substantial part of it is tlepreciatioii, but a bigger part of it is 
your profit and ufiy profit on structiiials .should bear the .same redation 
to tlio profit on rails, 1 <lon't see. Depreciation might boar comparable 
1 elation. 1 don't see why profit sbould bear Lbe same relation, because 
they aj e marketed iii dilferent ways. * 

Mr. Ddlnl. Would it be possible for tbe 'I'arilf Hoard to await :iny 
arrangeme.ut or agtiKUiieiit that we ina.y Ije able to .arrive with tbc Radway 
Hoard a.s regards tlie price of rads!" 

/’(Csu/cjit. Kroiii to-morrow we are going to clo.se till* en((uiry and if 
you make an ariajigement witb tbe Railway fJoard, it is your altair and 
not oins. Wo are goitig to settle down and study the evidence, 'rhero 
is no more, (examination of this enquiry. 

Mr. Dalai, ■ Wr-, don't want exainiuation but if we inform the Board 
that wo liavii cuLered into an airangeiuent with the Railway Board. 

rrr,sidi:nt. —If you arrive at au atiaiigeinent with the Railway Board, 
wc will give Unit the be.st consideration. 

Mr. Dalai.—Yes. 

l‘r>:.'<idKnt. .AVo shall not be definitoly waiting lor any fuither inlorma- 

tion. W(i proceed with our study of the subject. 

Mr. Dalai. Quite. 
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